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CHAPTER I. 

TH£ PRODIGAL SON. 

*' Two and three are five, and four are nine, and six are 
fifteen, and two are seventeen. Well, I must edge it in 
here. But how ? under what head ? Material for frocks? 
But then, if they don't wear the frocks ? To poor people ? 
Ah, yes ; poor people. Hitherto I always put them down 
by their names. Still, it will do. To poor people. After 

all, it is for a poor, poor boy, my ! Is such a deception 

reprehensible ? Harry has forbidden my giving him any 
more money. To poor people, I tremble like a thief as I 
write it." 

These words fell in a whisper from the painfully com- 
pressed lips of a most beautiful woman, as she sat in the 
keen, pale glare of a lamp, whose green shade kept all the 
rest of the room in darkness. 

The flickering firelight made the big shadows, throwti by 
numerous pieces of comfortable furniture, flit to and fro 
like specter'^. On the hearthrug lay a doll, in preitily em- 
broidered clothes, with real hair and white teeth, and with 
its eyes shut, as though it were dazzled by the red glow in 
the grate. 

An angry sound of rushing and thundering waves pro- 
claimed lUc vicinityof the sea, and from time to time a gust 
of wind shook the lofty bow-windows, the shutters, the tiles 
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on the roof, the moaning trees and shivering creepers, 
which latter were tossed against walls and windows and 
left many a leaf in their fissures. 

" Two and six are eight, and four are twelve/' whispered 
the lady, as her slender hand, costly with rings, slowly drew 
her pen along a column of figures in a book of household 
accounts, whose reflection made her face look very white, 
the shadows under her lashes very dark, and her sensitive, 
painfully contracted eyebrows very delicate indeed. Her 
hair lay in wavy brown bands above her forehead and rip- 
pled down on her white dressing-gown from a loose knot at 
her neck. Her fingers were so soft that the penholder left 
a deep mark upon them, and when she presently lifted her 
hand to her cheek, the touch remained visible there for an 
instant, as though her delicate flesh lacked elasticity. Her 
hands were extremely beautiful, with taper fingers and 
transparent nails. Her nose and brow formed a classic 
line. Her nostrils were long and almond-shaped, and 
vibrated with every thought. A very slight line appeared 
between her brows, as her eyes returned to the account* 
book, and the contraction of her lips caused other lines to 
gather about the corners of her mouth, suddenly making 
her face look much older. 

** Five and seven are — five seven are *' The figures 

seemed to grow refractory, bhe passed her hand across 
her brow, the Indian diamond on her third finger flashing 
as she moved. Then she bent toward the lamp to screw 
the flame a little higher, and the tight fell upon a pair of 
lovely dark-gray eyes, that could vie in brilliancy and vary- 
ing hue with the stone called "cat's-eye/* and did vie with 
it, too, for her gown was fastened at the throat with a single 
stone of that kind set in tiny diamonds. Her neck looked 
very fair and youthful, as it bent gracefully forward from 
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among the white lace folds of her collar. She must be a 
fascinating woman with those shining eyes of hers and that 
soft feminine attitude ! 

" Five and seven " she repeated, and her eyes strayed 

into empty space, with the black obscurity of the lamp* 
shade upon them, while the light beneath ft still (ell full 
upon her mouth and chin ; that chin, delicate and round as 
a child's, completed the exquisite outline of her face. 

Just then, a lo^ in the Sfrate burst into flame, and cast 
so warm a radiance upon the doll that it looked like a living 
child. The light flickered across the inlaid floor, and played 
in bright reflections among- the lovely woman's curl& A 
clock struck midnight, in deep, seemingly far-off tones. 
The storm grew fiercer, and shook the three great semicir. 
cular windows looking upon the flower garden ; a palm fell 
to the i>Tound', and tossed its long, feathery leaves against 
the panes ; in the faint light of the fire they looked like a 
human form. The beautiful woman started and turned her 
head, raising her hand between her eyes and the lamp, and 
trying to pierce the darkness. Then she fancied she heard, 
amid all the uproar, a tap on the window-pane. An instant 
after the sash was thrown up, and a young man of eighteen 
or nineteen sprang into the room noiselessly and Uthely as 
a panther. 

" Mother 1 Oh, you are still here, mother And busy 
with your accounts ! Good mother, darl ing, core of my heart, 
my little mother ! For my sake she sits up at night poring 
over accounts to avoid getting scolded about her incorrigi- 
ble madcap. My darling ! " 

While speaking, the young man closed the wuuiuw with a 
quick jerk, darted to the lady's side, embraced her impet- 
uously, laid his cheek against hers and pressed his lips upon 
her hair, and then he knelt at her feet, kissing her hands and 
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the tips of her fingers by turns, and finally burying his curly 
black head in the laces on her lap. For a moment, her deli- 
cate hand strayed among those silken locks, and a faint, in- 
finitely tender smile parted her lips. But presently her face 
grew grave and pale again. 

" Tom, what have you been about ? " 

" I, mother ? " The most innocent child could not have 
uttered those words more gently, tenderly, reproachfully. 
As he spoke, he raised his head and looked up at his mother, 
but his eyes fell before her look. His features greatly re- 
sembled hers, except that his eyes were green, his lashes 
and eyebrows black, and that the soft, dark down on his 
upper lip gave his mouth a defiant expression ; then, too, his 
lips were fuller and more sensual than his mother's, and his nos- 
trils quivered with love of pleasure and insolence. His head, 
small and round, with a rather low forehead,* strongly pro- 
tuberant above the brows, had something of an antique 
shape. His hands and feet seemed too 'small for manly 
beauty, and the feline suppleness of his body conveyed an 
impression of continual restles.-iness. Fain to escape his 
mother's questioning gaze, he jumped up, dropped on his 
knees before the chimney, poked the fire, seized the doll, and 
threw it into the blaze. His mother sprang to her feet and 
tried to save the costly toy, but she was too late. 

"O Tom !" she cried reproachfully, laying her hand on 
his shoulder. 

** I hate dolls ! " he rejoined, between his set teeth. "Look 
how it burns ! ** 

He watched the work of destruction with the greedy relish 
of a beast of prey. 

But, Minnie, Tom ! what am I to do with Minnie ? 
She'll cry her little heart out." 

Buy her another, or break her off playing with dolls. I 
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can't bear the sight of them, and I detest the little girls al- 
ways chattering about their children. I've sworn destruc- 
tion to every doll I fall in with.** 

" A useful occupation/* said his mother bitterly. 

They stared into the flames, a regular bonfire, which 
seemed bent on outroaring the storm and the surf. 

"There are plenty of dolis left between Anglesea and 
Cardigan, and plenty more in London ; and you know that 
your step father Hkes to buy his daughters dolis, and is 
particularly fond of seeing them play with them." 

" Yes, yes, I know," said the young man, his lips curling 
with scorn and impatience. But there were no dolls for 
me — only canes ; and his eyes flashed with hatred when- 
ever I dared to stir, except when he saw me on horseback ; 
he always hoped I should end by breaking my neck ! ** 
The young man laughed softly to himself His laugh and 
voice were exceedingly low and melodious. His teeth 
flashed and glittered in his dark face. 

" But, Tom, you always do what is most calculated to 
vex him, you know." 

" Nay ; is it not enough that I am an Irishman ? Doesn't 
that vex him beyond everything ?" The young man thrust 
the poker into the fire again, and jumped up. 

"I am Irish too, Tom, and he loves me." 

'* And yet he said : * You're Irish tramps, you and your 
mother 1 There's no depending on either of you. You*re 
- not to be trusted.' *' 

** Are you quite sure he said that, Tom ?'* 

"Something like it, tlK!n. You know, I have a bad 
memory. But I never torget a blow ; I never forget when 
I owe retribution." 

" ' And I always forget to be grateful,' you should have 
added, Tom." 
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"Am I not grateful to my sweet mother?" asked the 
young man, stealinjj his arm around her slender form and 
laying his head on her shoulder. " I thanked you on my • 
- knees even when you whipped me ; don't you remember, 
mother ? I could not bear to see you cry about my false- 
hoods ; I no longer felt the lashes ; I saw nothing bht your 
tears ; thought of nothing but the sobs which shook your 
•frame. I forgot all but you. And in those days we were 
alone in the world — we two, mother dear *' 

" Ay, Tom, and so poor — so bitterly poor ! ** 
And even now I submit to any punishment from you, 
mother; but not from him. You are mint ; I love you so 
madly that I hate him and my little- step-sisters and the 
fine house and the park and everything — everything that' 
your eyes look upon. Mother, 1 have nothing but you ! 
Mother, I love you dearly — dearly ! ** 

What thorn are you hiding among roses now ? You 
always flatter when you mean to pain ; I am afraid of your 
tenderness." 

The young man hastily released her from his embrace, 
and turned to listen as the clock struck midnight. 

** That's Ids teaching ! " he muttered between his teeth. 
** No, it is yours ; my experience dates from your early 
childhood." 

Would the money had thorns, mother, and stuck to my 
pockets ! " 

*^ It has thorns for me, Tom ; such thorns ! I am to 
give you what is not mine to give, and to stand up and 

answer for your follies. The thorns in that money make 
my heart and fingers bleed." 

With a disconsolate movement she sank into a low chair 
by the chimney, clasped her arms round her knees, and 
fixed her eyes upon the fire. 
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He slid down at her feet like a serpent» and nestled 
quickly in the long cashmere train of her gown. 
" I wish I could lie like this all night," he murmured. 

" Tiiat is iiuL true," she answered iuvoluiilaiii), iii a iaiiit, 
dreamy voice. 

A hot flush rose to his face, as she looked down at him 
with her large eyes. He sat up and took her feet upon his 
knees. 

How cold they are," he said, and pulling off her shoes, 
he chafed them gently. " Nobody knows how to nurse my 

sweet mother ! Nobody spoils her ! Nobody lightens her 
burdens ! *' 

" Nay, Tom, my Cousin Kathleen takes all she can upon 
her young shoulders." 

But Kathleen has no shoulders, she is all eyes ! " cried 
Tom, laughing. 

« Yes, she has beautiful eyes. I hope you do not look 
into them too often." 

** I am never here, you know." The dark, hot flush 
again suit used his face ; he bent down and kissed his 
mother's feet. 

The sea thundered like the report of a cannon, and the 
storm swept like the breathings of absorbing passion, in fit- 
ful gusts and heavy sighs around the house. 

** This contains my mother's magic wand," said Tom, lay- 
ing his hand on her pocket, ** and when one knows the 
ciiann, ihe wand discloses hidden treasures." 

" Have we got to the point at last ?" said the lady, glan- 
cing up at the clock. "You have wasted three-quarters of 
an hour upon me. A pity to lose so much time." 

" No loss to me, unless it be because the storm is grow- 
ing worse and worse." 

" Then stay here overnight. Your room is empty." 
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" No, I should die if I were locked up here. No, mother, 
it cannot be. But I should stay three hours longer with 
you if it were not for the storm.** 

" And if you could not get the money you want sooner." 
Mother, I must have it. You don't know what would 
happen if I didn't get it." 

" Well, what would happen ? ** 

" Something that has never entered your thoughts ; for 
you don't know the world a bit, my little mother." 

** And my wise son knows it thoroughly ! " 

"Yes, mother, for I am an orphan. An orphaned child 
gets to know the world very early. Mother, give me some 
money ! Mother, you know you will in the end, however 
long you hold out first ; and if, in the mean time, your bus- 
band notices that you aren*t yet asleep and finds us here, it 
will be an evil hour for both of us." 

He slipped her shoes on her feet again. 

** Come, mother ! not very much. Five or six pounds. 
That's not the world. Come, mother dear ! " 

He put his hand in her pocket, drew out the keys, sprang 
nimbly to his feet and hurried to her desk. 

" You steal ! " she whispered, close to his ear. 

He started back. '*Then give it to me. I am only 
begging, not stealing." 

Begging^ with violence, like a highwayman." 

•* Mother, I must have it." 

As she reluctantly unlocked a cash-box he thrust his hand 
into it. Then he flung his arms round her neck and fled 
through the window, out into the stormy night. 

She stood as motionless as a statue — mute and deadly 
white. After a while, she began to count the money with 
trembling hands. 

Was it the storm or the noise of the falling window-sash ? 
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Several of the inhabitants awoke at the same instant. 

" Kathleen, Kathleen ! ** cried a frightened, chihhsli 
voice in the upper story. Two little hands grasped the 
bed-rail, and the light of the night-lamp fell upoa a 
cherubic baby face with waves of fair hair, big, «ride«open 
eyes and a tiny plaintive mouth. 

" Kathleen !" the voice repeated. 

Then a rosy little face emerged from a second bed, and 
another soft voice said sensibly : 

" Go to sleep, Minnie I the night isn't yet over. Don't 
teaze Kathleen.*' 

Didn't you hear something, Winnie ?" asked the little one. 
No ; nothing but the wind and the sea, and they sing : 

" Sleep, little children ! 
The fir tree shall rock yc. 
So true and so strong ; 
The ocean shall sing yc 

A lullaby song." 

The child sang under her breath, and her younger sister 
joining in with silvery accents, they lulled themselves to 
sleep again. 

Meanwhile Kathleen, the young governess Minnie had 

vainly called upon, had slipped barefoot into the adjacent 
room, and pressed her face against the window-pane. She 
had heard the sliding of the sash below, and the lampligla, 
shining out upon the terrace, showed her a dark figure quickly 
retreating in the direction of the turbulent river. The girl 
at the window shivered and strained her eyes to pierce the - 
darkness. But the night had swallowed up that shadowy 
form, and she saw only prostrate plants, winch seemed to 
stretch out desj^aii ing arms for aid. She held her breath and 
listened. The storm drowned the singing baby voices, but 
she heard a door close and a firm step pass along the 
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passage and down the stairs. A faint streak ol light shot 
thiuugh a chink in the door and slid across her naked little 
feet. She bent forward and listened intently for any sound 
of voices from below, but all was silent. She shivered 
anew and stole back at last to her bed in the children*s 
room. Once she raised her head to see whether they were 
asleep ; and then she lay motionless, with wide-open eyes, 
through all that stormy night. 

The man whose steps Kathleen had heard on the stairs 
was tall and broad-shouldered, with a high forehead, still 
profuse fair hair, soft whiskers, and a close-shaved face. 
His firm chin and jaws, his thin, straight lips, betokened a 
powerful mind and strong will. His nose was short, bat 
well-cut. His fair, bushy brows shaded brilliant blue eyes 
that had a piercing, far-sighted look in them, as though they 
scanned a boundless distance. Those beacon-like eyes en- 
hanced the rocky strength of his face ; and yet it was a good 
face, too — full of manly, active kindliness — a face to which 
one would turn if one were in distress, though one might 
shrink from it if conscious of guilt : the face of a man whom 
thousands obeyed, after he had raised himself by his own 
efforts from penury and want. 

Such was Harry Vaughan, the master of the house, as he 
suddenly appeared at the drawing-room door and said in 
his deep bass voice : 

" Edieen ! what are you doing here so late ? " 

With a feeling of deadly chillness at her heart she turned 
to face him, and her fine features betrayed such nameless 
terror that he placed his candle on the nearest chair, and 
hurried toward her. 

"Edieen! What ails you ? " 

** Oh, nothing. Next to uotliiug. No misfortune — only 
— only — a slight vexation." 
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The gentleman glanced at the account-books, and the 
open cash-box, on the desk. 

^ Has Tom been here ? *' he asked, endeavoring to keep 
his lips and voice from growing stern. 

His wife trembled in spite of his gentleness. 
•* He is killing me, Harry." 
" Why does he come at night now ?" 
**It was the first time, Harry; I don't know whence he 
came or whither he went in the storm.*' 

And you have again given him money ? " 
" Forgive me, Harry ! " 

** It is not on account of the money ; you know yon are 
welcome to satisfy any whim you may have. It is on his 
own account. I had begged you so earnestly not to give 
him any more." 

But if I don't, there as no knowing She stopped 

abruptly. 

Vaughan compressed his lips, as if he feared their utter* 
ing an untimely word. He cursed the prodigal who was 
poisoning the life of the wife he adored, but he refrained 
from bitter speech because Tom was not his son. 

Edleen keenly felt the disgrace of her position. She 
shuddered with shame as her eyes fell on the words To 
poor peopUy which she had so cleverly inserted that even- 
ing; and now she did not even know as yet how much 
those slender fingers had snatched from her box. 

"If you would but trust me fully, Edleen," her husband 
began, after a pause. ** I do not deserve such utter dis- 
regard of my advice. I know the world, and the life the 
boy is leading, better than you do. Your weakness renders 
him more wretched every day, and your shielding him 
against me does not make your sorrow lighter. I am deeply 
grieved to see you afraid of me." 
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" No, not afraid, but ashamed ! " she murmured. 

A great pain passed through the strong man's breast and 
quivered about his brows and lips. She longed to fling 
herself at his feet, to clasp his knees and confess every. 

thing to him. But suppose he forbade her seeuig licr son 
again? His sense of right and wrong was unflinching. 
He would despise her, and that she could not bear. 

Thus they stood in agonizing silence, and as the clock 
struck again, its deep tones seemed to warn them that 
heavy fates were deciding at that hour, when ill-timed 
secrecy yawned like a gulf between them. Nay, the clock 
liad said or noticed nothing, but ticked on pcaccfull)- ; and 
the sea and the tempest raged as before — raged as though 
heroes and martyrs, young men and criminals, that the 
waves had swept away in the course of centuries, were 
struggling to regain the shore. 

Oh, that I were dead ! " thought Edleen. 
• How am I to protect my wife ? *' mused Vaughan. 
" Perhaps ii i.^ bcUer for her — perhaps it is a kind of check 
upon her — if she is afraid of me; and so I will bear it 
patiently for her good," 

He was so accustomed to take heavy burdens for him- 
self and others upon his shoulders, that he never thought 
of complaining or rebelling. 

** Close your books, and telegraph* to Lewes for money. 
Don't distress yourself about wliat cannuL be helped now. 
Come and try to rest." 

She followed him with bowed head and weary steps as 
he carried the lamp up to their bedroom. But they found 
little rest that night. No one really slept, except those two 
innocent little angels, whose souls had hardly left the gate^ 
of heaven yet on their road to the vale of tears below* 
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CHAPTER 11^ 

TU£ OLD STORY. 

■ 

To sound sleepers the night was quickly over now. 
The storm abated at last, and the sun rose majestically 

beyond the sea, his broad rays scattering the clouds and 
tinging the restless foam with ruddy light. Fields and 
woods burst into music, and the sound of numberless ham* 
mers arose from the neighboring mines. 

As children always awake with the birds, little voices 
began to twitter in their tiny beds, softly at first, but ring, 
ing out clearly soon. Kathleen arose from her short morn- 
ing slumber, and was greeted with shouts of joy. She 
louiced charming in her white, daintily frilled night-gown, 
with her rosy, dimpled face; for she had dimples — one in 
either cheek, one in her chin, one just below her lip, one on 
the tip of her tiny nose ; ay, and one at the nape of her 
• neck, almost hidden by her short locks. The girl must 
have been ill and had her hair cut off ; it was growing in 
soft tufts now at her temples and behind her pretty ears, 
and waving like delicate black plumage about her fine, 
straight forehead and her bold, imperious brows. The 
raven lashes cast mysterious shadows on her mild, bright, 
sea-blue eyes. If the sun did not lose his wits and begin to 
skip for joy as soon as ever he peeped into that room, it was 
only because he had so long been used to waking beautiful 
creatures. * 

By and by there came a knock at the door, and with a 
shout of Papa, Papa ! " the little ones sprang from their 
beds and rushed barefoot to the next room, into their 
father's arms, clinging to his neck, nestling in his lap and 
against his shoulders. And then began a discussion of in- 
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credibly important topics. Kathleen had not permitted 
Minnie to take the new doll to bed with her, for fear of 

crubliiiig her fine clothes; so Winnie had made her a couch 
on the hearthrug to keep her warm overnight. But the 
storm had been bad, and poor dolly was sure to feel cold ; 
and they couldn't go downstairs before they had had their 
baths, and what name should they give her^ Edleen or 
Temorah, or simply Dolly ; what did papa think ? As they 
chatted in this way, a queer tread was heard on the stairs ; 
it did not sound tike a man's» nor yet like a dog's — a quad- 
ruped's, no duul)t, but rather heavy; something trotted 
along the passage and snorted at the duui , when the children 
gayly admitted and greeted Prinnie, a small Shetland pony, 
with a glossy black mane that fell over his eyes and nose, 
and all but swept the ground. The little fellow was hugged 
and kissed, and treated to bread and sugar, and then he 
walked round the room, sntffing-at everything, but standing 
stock-still whenever the children approached him, as though 
he knew full well Lliat his hoofs must not come into conLact 
with their rosy toes. 

Winnie was about nme years old ; her chestnut hair fell 
in waves and ripples to her knees ; her eyes were gray, like 
the sea before a storm, and so strangely large, grave, and 
brilliant, as if wonderful fancies were ever floating across 
their limpid depths. Minnie was but five, and looked like 
one of Fiesole's angels, with her clusters of pale, golden 
hair, her sweefc smile, and beaming, azure eyes. 

Their father lifted them both on Prinnie's shining black 
back, and they played with the pony's ears, tail, and mane 
as if it were a big dog. They looked like two little fairies 
as they rode about their airy, sunny room, showing Prinnie 
their toys and bursting into a ringing laugh, when he shook' 
his head and ];>eeped at them through his shaggy hair. 
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Meanwhile, Kathleen had retired to her bath with the in- 
tention of making great haste. But young girls are rarely 
quick about dressing. 

" Had you better take a white, or a pink, or a light blue 
dress > and what ribbon to match it ? or perhaps a flower ? 
yes, a flower. And your dreadful hair won't get dry, and 
smooth, and tidy. It used to reach to your toes b**fore it 
was cut ; poor hair, you must pull its ends a little to make it 
grow faster. And you must peep into the glass to see 
whether you look exactly as you d id yesterday ,j ust like a boy/' 

In the front room nobody was in a hurry either, neither 
the father, whom the day's work would keep away for many 
hours, nor the children, who had a general objection to the 
restraint of clothes, nor yet the pony, who would be hMuished 
during lesson hours and was fond of playing upstairs. 

" Prinnie, we've got a new doll I " whispered the younger 
girl at his right ear. 

And we're going to call her Dolly,'* added her sister at 
his left. ''Prinnie, you might have brought her upstairs 
with you." 

" Prinnie, you're awfully stupid." 

*' Ah, there's Kathleen already," said Winnie, with a look 
of annoyance. 

" Maggie," little Minnie called to her old nurse, who was 
moving about the bath-room. "Maggie, the new doll is 
downstairs in the drawing-room. Please, Maggie, please!" 

"You must get dressed before you have the doll," put in 
Kathleen, " else we shall never have done." 

Vaughan rose. 

"Come away, Prinnie," he said, and the pony followed 
him downstairs like a dog. 

Stepping out on the terrace, he spoke with the gardener 
about the damage caused by the storm, when a light step 
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caught his ear, and his face brightened at the approach of 
his beautiful wife. 
« You are tired/' he said, gently putting his arm around 

her. 

Just then the chiklreii came running into the drawing- 
room, but their gay voices suddenly fell and they appeared 
at the bow-window with sorely troubled faces. 

«* Dolly is gone ! *' 

Edleen blushed deeply and then grew paler than before. 
"Where's dolly?" asked Winnie, looking gravely into 

her mother's face. 

Edleen b lips quivered a little, especially as she saw her 
husband and her young cousin's gaze fixed upon herself. 
Averting her eyes and trifling with a rose, she replied : 
I fear dolly was taken very ill last night." 

"Ill ! " cried both the children. 

She continued hesitatingly : A spark flew on her from 

the grate, and so poor dolly was burnt to cinders." 

Minnie began to cry bitterly, and pressing her little hands 
on her heart, complained of its feebng sore. Winnie had 
riveted her glittering eyes on her mother, and bit her lips. 

"There now," said Kathleen, "that comes of your being 
so careless." 

"Oh, don't scold!" interrupted Edleen, so distressfully 

that both Vaughan and Kathleen glanced anxiously at 
her. 

"Don't cry!" whispered Winnie to her sister. Don't 
cry, Minnie. Look at mamma ! I know the truth; it was 
Tom's doing, and mamma won't telL" 

The little girl immediately dried her tears, and suppressed 
the sobs that would rise to her throat ; she even tried to 
smile at breakfast and to drink her tea, but she could not 
swallow it, and escaped to the terrace, Winnie followed 
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her; and by and by the children brought in their pony, 
and made him beg for breakfast on his hind-legs. 

" It was Tom's doing, wasn't it ? " whispered Winnie to 
Kathleen, when they went upstairs to lessons* 

Kathleen reddened. I don't think so.*' 
' "*But / do ; I hum it ; and so would you, if you weren't 
so fond of Tom ! " * 

Edleen had been busy with her accounts all the morning. 
She had written to Lewes, her husband's head clerk, for 
money ; and now, feeling utterly tired and exhausted, she 
turned to her only comfort, the piano, and began to impro- 
vise. 

At first her fingers strayed listlessly among the keys, for 
the figures were haunting her stilt — ^those dreadful figures 
that scorched her brain like red-hot iron. 

But by degrees the sounds began to gain power over her, 
and raising her deep, mellow, sorrowful voice, she slowly 
'drifted off into song. ^Vhen a melody did not suit her, she 
shook her head and began anew. 

She was so absorbed that she did not notice what was 
passing around her. Winnie had stolen in, and stood behind 
her chair, opening her eyes wide and listening with intense 
delight. Soon after, Kathleen crossed the terrace and 
approached one of the windows, followed by Tom, who was 
eagerly speaking to her. Winnie cast a displeased glance 
at them, and quickly turned to her mother again, whose 
wonderful talent invested her with a supernatural charm in 
the little maiden's eyes. Mamma isn't very fond of me, 
but I love her dearly, because she sings like the angels. 
The angels wouldn't take much notice of me either, for I'm 
only a little girl, and often naughty. But Kathleen makes 
one so naughty I " mused the child, moving her shoulders 
as if she would shake oit some evil influence. The morn- 
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ing had been stormy in the school room ; little Winnie bad 
cried bitterly, and her little heart felt very heavy still. She 
would have liked to give it into somebody else*$ keeping. 
But nobody wanted it. Nobody understood that she wished 
she could take it out and have it made different, good and 
gay. And there stood Kathleen, with the sunlight faUing 
through her red parasol and making a halo about her head ; 
and she was so beautiful, so dimpled^ so red and grace- 
ful, and Tom had seated himself on a low garden stool, 
and was looking up at her with such insolent admira- 
tion ! 

" How came you to know about my crossing the river in 

the dark and the storm? " he was asking her. 
** That's my secret." 

"Well, do you also know that my boat was upset, and 
that I could only save myself by swimming } " 

Kathleen's eyes looked very bright and blue under her 
black lashes. 

'* Why, you told me you had no clothes but those you 
were wearing.'* 

"Well, I dried them ; that's to say, I sat down in them 
before the fire." 

** I like your stories,", observed Kathleen. 

" I dare say I " 

** Do you know why ? " 

" Because they are about myself." 

" Thaf s not the reason.'* 

" Because of their novelty, then." 

** Wrong again." 

** Because I have so many adventures." 
« No." 

" Because you can look at me while I tell them." 
" Did I happen to be looking at you just now ? " 
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No, you happened to be iooking at your pritty little 
foot in its new. shoe. No. Well, why ? " 
** Because 1 need not believe them." 

" Of course not. I don't believe yours either, you know.'* 

"Mine?" Kathleen grew scarlet. 
Ah, yours ! If you say you didn't stand at the window 
watching for me last night, I don't believe you ; for I came on 
purpose to lure you to that window, and I saw you at it, too I" 

*♦ That's not true." 

" Don't be rude." 

" You said you hated polite girls." 

" Of course I do, because I fancy they must be ugly," 

'* Can't you see whether they are ugly or not ?" 

" Oh, no ! I see nothing but what people show me, and 
hear nothing but what they tell " 

** And say nothing but " 

** What thiy think. For instance, you are thinking at this 
moment that you'd like to kiss me." 

" To strike you." 
" Please strike me ! " 
" Do you deserve it ? " 

" I ? I deserve — ah 1 if you knew what I deserve, you'd 
shrink from me in horror." 

** You ! But you arc laughing, Tom ! " 

"Am I to squeal, like Winnie, when you teach her? 
Would I were in Winnie's place ; but as Tom, not as Win- 
nie ! I'd give you a kiss for every scolding, and twenty for - 
every blow." 

The child heard her name, and looked around with con- 
tracting brows, but she quickly turned her back upon them 
again ^ She would have put any distance between herself 
and those insipid whispers stealing across her motiier's 

heavenly strains. 
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" And they are false, both of them," she thought, in deep 
disdain. "Father knows that they tell stories, and he 
doesn't punish me like mamma, when Kathleen complains 
of me. She'll tell mamma directly that I've been naughty ; 
she'll make such a fuss again ! '* The small mouth drooped ; 
the fine gray eyes glittered with unshed tears, and the little 
heart swelled as though it were too big for its dwelling* 
place. But then it grew calm again over the beautiful 
meiodies. 

Suddenly Edleen broke off in the midst of a strain and 
passed her hand across her brow. Then she heard the 
bantering voices outside, and exclaiming, " Ah, Tom ! " she 
hurried to the window without seeing Winnie, The child 

climbed softly on the piano-stool and began to play the 
melodies she had just heard ; her little hands were not 
long at a loss among the keys, but quickly found the notes 
she wanted, and a few chords to match them. 

" Winnie ! " cried Kathleen, " you are not to play to*day ; 
you have been naughty." 

'*As she generally is,"* said Tom, drawing his arm 
through his mother's, and beginning to pace the terrace 
with her. 

Kathleen pulled a rose to pieces and let its petals fall to 
the ground, while Winnie, who had h^ard her little sister 
call, and who avoided staying alone with Kathleen when, 
ever she could, slipped quietly from the room. 

Tom had come ! The mother's heart went out to meet 
him. He had come. He didn't come only for money, 
then ! He came to her — to her love f She forgave him 
all the torture of the last tw^elve hours. She did not ask 
him where he had been. She said nothing to him about 
the wrong he had done in the night, for reproaches 
always drove him away on the spot ; he could not stand them. 
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In the mines they were ringing noon. The noise of the 
hammers subsided. A few minutes later Vaughan turned 
the corner of the house, escorted by his two little daugh- 
ters^ who had run a great way to meet him, and were chat- 
ting busily to him. When he saw Tom on his mother's 
ann his expression changed. He dropped his children's 
hands. 

" Tom, come here." 

Tom obeyed, like a dog that expects a whipping. 
You do not suppose that you can sit down at my table 
after the way you have spent the last hours ? I know every- 
thing. You will dine in your own room, for you have 

disgraced yourself before my workmen. Do you fancy 
that I am ignorant of what you have done with the money 
you got here last night ?** 

" Oh, if I am beset with spies " 

" Whose fault is that ? Who dishonors my house ? No, 
there is no room for you at my table to-day." 

"If I am driven away, I go," said Tom, walking off with 
quick steps. ^ 

The tears rose to Mrs. Vaughan's eyes, and Kathleen 
trembled with agitation. Only the little girls seenu-d gay, 
tittering softly at an ant's trying to carry off a caterpillar. 
They looked hard at it in order not to see anything else. 

Had it not been for Minnie, dinner would have been a 
very silent meal that day. But Minnie was accustomed to 
come to the rescue in times of emergency, and to chatter, 
chatter, chatter till brows grew smooth again and lips un- 
locked. During the first half-hour, her silvery accents were 
almost the only sounds to be heard ; but nobody listened 
much to them except the footmen, who would have liked 
to kiss the child's fairy curls and feet. 

If Harry knew, every time I gave him a little money," 
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Edieen was . thinking, his severity would repulse and. 
scare my boy away altogether." 

** If Edteen knew what her son is/' thought Vaughan, she 
would die of grief." 

** If Vaughan knew that we love each other, he'd kill us," 
thuught Kathleen. 

*'lf Kathleen knew that I saw them together and heard 
what I'om said, how kind she'd be to me to keep me quiet," 
mused Winnie. 

If papa knew of Tom*s beating Prinnie, be*d beat him 
again," said Minnie to herself, as she chattered on — all 
about the poor woman who had but one hand, and the lin- 
net who was teacliing her little ones to fly, and how one 
had fallen out of the nest and broken its poor little neck, 
and how its poor eyes were quite dead and dim. Nobody 
seemed to have had so remarkably eventful a morning as 
the youngest of the party ; her store of topics was inex- 
haustible. 

" Papa," said Winnie, suddenly breaking her long silence, 
"doesn't an ant know that it can't carry a caterpillar?" 

** Oh, yes, it finds that out very soon, and then it calls its 
fellows to come and help." 

" Just like a human being." 

" Ants are cleverer than human beings in some things. 
They are wonderful workmen, architects, and miners." 

*' Why, who teaches them ? " 

"God, I suppose." 

The gray eyes darkened. " If God teaches the ants, 
why doesn't he teach the little children too ?" 

Did you never see how tenderly the ants carry their 
eggs about ? God has given the little ants mothers and 
teachers too." 

"And they carry them about?" 
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"Yes; out into the sunshine and in from the rain, 
with great care." 
** But how did God teach the very first of them ? " 

*' Don't ask such stupid questions ! " said Kdleen impa- 
tiently. "Just look how Minnie is eating, Kathleen ! you 
pay no attention whatever to her manners." 

"Run to the garden, children !" said Vaugham. "Sit- 
ting stiil is not to your taste, I know." 

Edleen dropped into a rocking-chair in the shade. 
Vauglian took up the newspapers, ancj Kathleen strolled 
down to the pond to feed tiie swans. The little girls got 
Prinnie harnessed to their small chaise and drove gayly up 
to the terrace. 

"What are those stripes on his side? asked Vaughan. 

The iittle groom reddened, and kept silence. Minnie 
and Winnie exchanged glances. At last Winnie said so 
softly that none but her father could hear : "Tom whipped 
him." 

Father and children looked apprehensively at Edleen, 
but she was lost in thought, idly, tricing with the tassel of 
her sunshade. 

"You must not be angry with me, Edleen," said Vaughan, 
seating himself beside her. " How am I to save Tom, if I 
dare not treat him with severity?" 

"Will it save him to drive him away from food and 
home?" Her lips and voice trembled as her eyes rested 
indifferently on the pretty children in the pony-chaise. 

Kathleen skirted the pond, and strayed along a path in- 
terspersed with steps and bridges which led down to the 
river side. There was a rocky hollow near one of these 
bridges, rich with "fern and herbage, and Kathleen crept 
into it and lay down among the flowers to dream. 
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"If T strike him, he'll kiss me," she mused ; and then she 
pictured to herself repeatedly, when, how, and what for she 
would strike Tom; and as she mused, she grew red and 
hot, and pressed her cheeks against the fronds, and covered 
her eyes with flowers till dazzling colors seemed to whiz 
l^efore them. 

"I prefer his falsehoods to other people's truth-teUing. 
Vaughan is so bhuit in his honesty. And how he treated 
him ! I should have liked to run after liim ! Poor Tom ! 
He had but just' escaped drowning, and felt hungry, and 
didn*t get a crust of bread off his mother's table. Poor 
Tom ! " Kathleen wept, and the flowers were not pleased 
to find the dew so warm and salty to-day. 

By and by she heard voices belmid the rock and steps 
approaching the bridge. 

*• Temorah ! " said Tom. *' Temorah, do listen to me ! ** 

A very lovely girl, in the black garb, black cloak, and 
high felt hat worn by Welshwomen, stepped upon the 
bridge and leaned her arms on its railing, holding a big 
bunch of field-flowers in her hand and turning her back to 
tlie spot where Kathleen lay buried among the ferns. A 
ray of sunshine stole through the tree-tops and illuminated 
the fresh face, the dreamy eyes, with their dark-golden 
brows and lashes, and the coral lips. 

<'My mother warned me on her very death-bed that I 
must never listen to you," 

" But dear, beautiful Temorah ! " said Tom coaxingly, 
while the sun steeped his face in ruddy radiance and 
strewed golden sparks in his oreen eyes. " What harm can 
I do you ? Why shouldn't I talk a little to von ? If you 
knew how unhappy T am, how ill my step*father treats 
me Tom broke off and wiped his eyes. 
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« Your step-father?*' said Temorah, looking at him. 
He used to beat me half-dead, and to-day he has turned 
me out of his house." 

Tom laid his head on his folded arms as they rested on 
the railing, and sobbed aloud, while the sun fondled his 
black hair. 

Temorah felt her heart beat, but she stood motionless, 
firm and erect. 

Are you hungry ? " 
Of course I am," murmured Tom. 
Temorah looked at him again and at the sunlight play- 
ing among tlie shadowy foliage below. A roe came near, 
sniffed the air for a moment, and disappeared at a bound. 
Tom raised his head. 
I shall soon be nothing but a hunted animal, and if I 
ask you to shelter me in your cottage, it is because I have 
no place left where to lay my head.'* 

^* I dare not,'* said Temorah, standing even more erect 
than before. 

"Why not? You have nobody. You arc an orphan. 
And I am banished from my mother's roof. We are both 
very unhappy, Temorah ; so unhappy that we need not 
account to any one for what we do.** 

" Oh, yes— to God \ " 

" God has forsaken us." 

Temorah stared at the landscape before her ; all nature 
seemed aglow with joy, with the overflowing satiety of per- 
fect happiness. And she had wept so much, .so much ! 
She had been to her mother's c^rave, picking the Howers 
that grew profusely about it. She had wept so much, and 
called upon her mother, telling her how handsome Tom 
was, and that she loved him almost as well as the dead. 
And her mother had not answered a word ! Her father 
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had perished in the mines long ago, and Edieen and the 
childreo were kind to her, and Tom had been kindest of 
all. And now Tom was so unhappy ! 

" Shelter me this one night ! " the young man pleaded, 
stealing his strong, supple arm under her cloak. As he 
drew her toward him, he felt the passionate throbbing of 
her heart against his hand. His eyes flashed triumphantly. 

" You don't care a bit for me, Temorah. You are as 
cold as yonder rock. You might do me a good turn when 
it doesn't cost you anything/' 

♦* It costs me everything ! " 

"Well, let it cost you everything, then, and love me! 
Take me in this once ! " 

"Come " she murmured. 

He caught her to his breast with a shout of joy. The 
birds seemed to exult, the river rippled gayly, the leaves 
fluttered in the summer air. 

Temorah is mine ! Forests, forests, Temorah is my 
own ! *' cried Tom ecstatically. 

Temorah steadied herself against the bridge-rails, and 
looked as white as death. 

" Hush I " she whispered. " My mother might hear 
you." 

Ah, Temorah, if you knew how sweet love is ! If you 
knew bow happy the roes are, and the dragon -flies, down to 
the tiniest beetle ! — if you knew, you would deck your 

house with flowers to receive me ! " 

" 1 will deck it so, for I love vou." 

And thus they passed on, arm in arm, like two splendid 
flowers, with the sunlight upon them. 

When they had disappeared around the rock, the fern 
began to move. Kathleen raised herself, her blue eyes 
flashing like steel blades at an armorer's forge. She 
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gnashed her teeth, she panted for air, she cried out aloud, 
as she flung herself to and fro among the flowers. 

** Tom ! Tom ! l orn ! Tom ! I cannot bear it ! I shall 
die ! I shall die, 1 om ! Come back ! It's a lie ! Tom, 
Tom, hear me ! I shall die 1'* 

A savage, hot, frantic pain swept over her like lava. And 
nature smiled as before, smiled upon the lovers, and had 
not a pitying cloud to overshadow the solitary, breaking 
heart which beat fast against the ground and cursed the 
rich, unsympathizing earth that had boine it. 

Kathleen had never known sorrow before that hour. 
Now it came upon her with overwhelaaiDg force. She felt 
as if every fiber in her body were being wrenched asunder. 
The ground seemed hot as bell beneath her. She had 
crammed her mouth with earth to silence herself, and now 
she thought it must suffocate her. Then she started fear- 
folly, as a bird of prey swept by her, bearing a shrieking 
little captive in its claws. And then she sprang to her feet 
and ran forward, she knew not whither. 

On, on, only away from her pain, from his home, from 
himself, from every human being. She had left her hat 
and gloves among the fern, and sped on unconsciously, like 
the roe flying from an unknown danger. 

Then she came at last to the churchyard. A lovelier 
spot could hardly have been found in God's wide world. 
It lay in a small dell, shady with trees, sheltered from the 
wind by mighty rocks, with a narrow outlook upon the 
distant sea. Peace and holy quiet dwelt among itslichened 
stones. Birds and flowers had chosen it for their home ; 
among the ivy clustering round its withered tombs, the • 
nightingales had built their nests. Its silence seemed to 
invite the girl's troubled spirit to repose. 
■ She passed listlessly 111 and out among the giaveb, uiiiil 
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her eyes were attracted by the nTame " Temorah," on a plain, 
wooden cross. She bent down and ascertaiiied that her 
rival's much lamented mother lay buried there, and an ugly 
thought darted though her brain. Drawing a small pen- 
knife from her pocket, she cut the word ** Tom " in big let- 
ters into the cross. "There," she muttered, "now you 
see what your daughter i& Now I've told you. Do you 
hear me ? " She smiled. 

As she sat siiU, resting from her work, she reaicmbcred 
that Temorah was gifted with wliat the country-people 
called " second sight," and would easily find out who had 
been near the cross. " Bah ! she won't come here any 
more. She'll be ashamed." 

Her heart grew quite cold and calm, as she watched the 
lengthening shadows. And so she rose, at last, and walked 
to the rocky entrance of the churchyard, quietly, as though 
she were taking a pleasant walk. She stopped before a 
withered, moss-grown slab of granite, to decipher some 
lines she saw engraved upon it, and as she passed on again 
they clung to her memery with the vividness that things 
acquire in hours of great mental suffering : 

Three human heatts, three human hearts, 

Tliey have been laid in the church) ard mold ; 
bul tlu' h( :irt of the hero can find no rest, 

Willie bailies are fouglu by the brave and bold. 
The brave and bold. 

Three human hearts, three human hearts, 

They He in the shade of willow and yew ; 
But ht-art of the motiier can find no rest, 

While pity is felt by the tender and true. 
The tender and true. 
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Three human hearts, three human hearts. 

They are covered with turf where flowers have sprung ; 
But the heart of the maiden can find no rest, 

Whfle love is sweet to the fair and young. 
To the fair and young. 



CHAPTER III. 

RICH AND HAPPY. 

" Nine ! " cried Tom, as he daslicd the dice on the table. 
" Nine ! I've got most I Another glass of whisky, 
fairest Ginevra, joy of my soul, pearl of Gianberris, queen 
of the taverns from Carnarvon to Cardigan. And another 
glass, sweetheart. And another, gem io my beggar-crown. 
There's money for you, and a splendid ring which I slipped 
from my moLlier's finger. Look at that stone. It came 
from the brow of an Indian god. My father captured it. 
He rushed into the temple, with the Hindoos after him ; he 
slew all that came in his way ; the temple was steeped in 
blood. My father flew up to the idol, dashed it to the 
ground and wrenched the stone out of its forehead " 

" What with ?" asked one of the men standing or sitting 
around the table, on which a single lantern was burning. 
They did not know how pictures^iue they looked in that 
uncertain light, with the heavy tobacco smoke wreatliing 
about their stalwart forms and well-cut, weather-hardencd 
faces, these giants of the hills, who reft the earth's womb of 
its hoarded treasures. Their hostess, Ginevra, looked as 
sturdy as they. Tall and straight in her black attire, with 
her shadow reaching to the smoke-stained ceiiing, she 
seemed in no hurrv to take the sparkiing jewel which Tom 
held put to her — whether from a feeling of dignity, or from 
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ignorance of its value, was not legible on her iresh young 
face. 

Ah, yes, my father was a hero," continued Tom, ignor- 
ing the interruption. Not one of your shabby misers who 
think of nothing but gain, and turn every farthing to 
account. That's why he came by such treasures." 

"Queer that they didn't make him richer," said another. 

He was like me, " cried Tom; " sharing all he had — 
giving all who asked. He could never keep anything to 
himself." 

<« Twelve ! " cried a third huskily, casting the dice anew. 
« Hand over ! " 

Here, my lad ! '* And Tom threw the silver across to 
him. 

With what did he break the stone out ? " repeated the 
first speaker. 

With his sword, of course. Fairest Ginevra ! what will 
your hand say to such splendor ? " 

** Stones pass through our hands ; but they don't stick to 
them," said one of the miners. 

" It's valuable," opined another. 

"Valuable," cried Tom; "it's worth a fortune. I'm a 
great deal richer with it than my step-father is with all his 
money, and I give it away for a glass of whisky. That's 
jwy way " 

Just as he was about to drop the ring into the hostess's 
hand, another hand, large and powerful, with thick veins 

and kiiuLty fingers, intercepted it, and a deep voice said : 
Nay, my lad, this ring is not yours to give. It comes 
from my master's mother, old Mrs. Vaughan. It has 
nothing to do with your father's heroism. I shall ask your 
mother whether she is willing you should have that ring." 
Tom sat for a moment, stunned with surprise. Then he 
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saw the intent, questioning faces around him, and started 
up. 

" Since when does your power extend to my mother's 
property ? " he demanded insolently. 

Ever since she has been under my master's . protecttoa 
and receives everything at his hands/* 

Tom stepped behind the chair of one of the men, away 
from the light. 

" And since then you weigh the bread she eats, the money 
her clothing costs — the price of her beauty ! " 

The foreman calmly lifted the lantern to his face. 

" No," he replied ; ** hitherto I have only weighed her 
son, and found him too light in the balance. It's no use 
trying to hide from me. I see the dice, I see the money 
and the flushed faces. As to your speeches, 1 know them 
already ; they are all alike. Now mind you ; if you teach 
my master's workmen your ways, you'll get into trouble 
' with me ! " 

" I do them no harm." 
Don't you though ? And who talked about Mr. 
Vaughan^'s avarice and other people's generosity ? " 

" I spoke truth. I am frank by nature and can't help 
saving what I think. Maybe \\!%your doing that 1 think so 
ill of Mr, Vaughan." 

The other's veins began to swell in his forehead, and his 
bushy gray eyebrows lowered so threateningly, as his eyes, 
hard and clear as sapphires, riveted themselves on the young 
fellow before him, that the latter looked down and bit his lip 
in silence. 

**Ifit is my doing," said the old man, and tlie lantern 
trembled in his hand, "you are most imprudent to brave 
old Owen. If I cannot spare your mother's feeling's, the 
fault is yours, you vagrant, and I have no pity with you. 
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There is but one way for me, the straight way, which 1 have 
followed all my life." 

The foreman's voice was deep and hardly overloud ; and 
3ret the walls rang with it, while the ceiling seemed to trem- 
ble in the. flickering light of the lantern. Old as he was, he 
towered high above the others. Tom looked like a reed 
bending before the storm by his side. 

Nobody spoke. Owen held the lantern a while in Tom's 
livid face, looking steadily at hini. Then he set it on the 
tableland left t'lr- room with heavy, sounding steps, banging 
the door so violently behind him that the wall shook. 

When he was gone, Tom lifted his head and showed his 
white teeth ; but his smile did not look genuine. 

** Well, lads, now that old screech-owl is off, we'll drink 
and be merry as long as I've a penny left in niy pockets. 
I iiicciii to go to Australia to seek my fortune. Who'll go 
with me ? " 

But it was as if a cold mist had suddenly drifted into the 
room, and dimly separated the late compeers from each 
other. One by one they took their caps and stole away. 

Tom tried to make a parting sensation by calling out, 
** Fairest Ginevra ! I beg a couch for this night and a crust 
of bread. My step- fat her has driven me from house and 
home. I know not where to turn." 

The effect of his speech was somewhat lessened, however, 
by the young gentleman's being seen riding Mr. Vaughan's 
best cob so madly over hill and dale on the following morn* 
' ing, as if he wanted to shatter the noble creature's limbs. 
And such was really his desire. But the horse was cleverer 
than its rider for the nonce, and got home safe and sound. 

On that same morning, Mrs. Vaughaasat in lier drawing- 
room, burning red, with the fatal ring in her hand, cower- 
ing before t»ld Owen's flashing eyes. 
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" If you had allowed me to horsewhip your son, I should 
not have to tell you to-day that he'll come to the gallows. 
My master does not want to pain you. But if you go on 
in this way nobody will be able to spare you the end." 

Ed lee n clasped her delicate hands convulsively, and 
moved her dry lips. She felt dazed and suffocated under 
the fire of the old man's eyes. She did not even dare to 
cry. 

" T know that my child and I have always been looked 
UjK)!! as intruders in this house," she said at last, trying to 
steady her quivering voice. 

" Our master was free to marry again, and we had no 
business to look upon any one as an intruder whom he 
chose to receive into his house. Our businefts 1ie9 solely 
with the property he acquired by hard labor, and which we 
are bound to protect." 

How can you make such an ado about a few pounds ?'* 

**The amount does not signify. It will be a question of 
many pounds by and by, and then you will entreat old 
Owen, on your knees, to save your child, and it will be too 
late." 

" But is he so dreadfully bad ? 

The oUl man compressed his lips at the childlike sim- 
plicity of that question. 

My dear mistress," he said slowly, *• [)ray lay your 
hand in mine, and promise me solemnly to be firm to your 
son, to give him no more money, but to send him to me 
whenever he wants any. Promise me ! 1 want you to be 
firm in spite of yourself." 

Edieen hesitatingly placed her slight hand in his strong, 
steady grasp. 

"I have your promise." he safcl. "T think T deserve to 
be trusted a little, for I have never thought of myself all 
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my long life, but of my old master and his son, and his 
son's children ; I have shared good and evil days with 

them, and God knows I want the i;()od ones to ^aiii the 
upper hand now, and to smooth my master's troubled brow 
again." 

I regret that my son and I cannot return to our old 
' poverty and blot out every trace of our lives here/' said 
Edleen bitterly. 
'*And I am sorry that I cannot make you strong and 

firm, and that you are angry instead of trusting me." 

"Nay, I trust you blindly, dear Owen; you know that. 
You are the pillar of our house." 

" Please don't. Words are nothing to me. The instant 
I have turned my back, your son stands where I have stood, 
and mocks me ; and you laugh and give him whatever he 
asks. He deserves the horsewhip. Instead of making 
fine speeches, you should have said to me long ago : 
*Owen, take my boy in hand and make a man of him.' " 

"1 could not have done that. 1 wrestled with death for 
him at one tune; I nursed him like a flower; it was a . 
miracle that he lived." 

And you let his soul drift to perdition. No, my idea of 
a mother's love is different." 

"You cannot understand a mother's love, dear Owen/' 

" Evidently not." 

" It has no bounds." 

" No." 

" It is a passion that verges on sin." 

" And on crime. And warnings are powerless against 
it." He turned to go. " But I have your sacred word. 
A word is stronger than everything, after all." 

** Yes, it is sacred, sacred indeed ! " 

Owen had hardly left the room, when Tom slipped in 
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from the terrace, where he had been eavesdropping for 
some time. 

** Of course it is sacred, you old pharisee, you hypocrite ! 
Who knows what Ae steals himself ! They say he has two 
houses in London." 

" O Tom ! " 

" Fact, mother. I know those upright people well, 
they're a horrid set. Mother, dear mother, give me a little 
money." 

Again ! I dare not.** 

" Ha, ha, ha ! You dare not. Why, what harm can the 
old screech-owl do you, if you give me a little ? X want it 
so badly. You can't stand by and see your child disgraced ? 
Mother, dear little mother ! ** He flung both his arms 
around her waist. 

" There, now she is in my power. No promise stands 
against violence. How they have friglitened my poor little 
mother ! she trembles like a startled birdie ; her little heart 
flutters. Nasty old kite ! Did you see his ciaws ? such 
crooked, money-clutching claws ! Fie, mother ! into what a 
grasping set we have drifted ! And you'll see, my sisters 
are of the same stock. We two shall never find sympathy 
or comfort among them, and must struggle on through 
life by ourselves. My poor, sweet mother ! ** 

She listened to his honeyed speech as the roe does to the 
decoy whistle, and it was not long before she unlocked the 
fatal cash-box again. She fancied her hands must blush as 
she did so, white though they were. 

She felt the degradation of breaking her promise and of 
not defending old Owen against her son's shameful calum- 
nies; but she detested the old man, and would gladly have 
believed in his dishonesty in order to have a right to hate 
him. Tom had long gone off with his booty, and she still 
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stood w:th a blank look in her eyes, unconsciously twisting 
the recovered ring between her fingers and wiping it in her 
handkerchief, as if to efface the tocch of unclean hands up-' 

on the gold. 

She felt herself glidings down a slope which would end in 
a terrible precipice by and by ; only she did not know 
exactly where the fatal abyss lay. 

Mamma, mamma ! papa says we*re going to the vicar's ! 
We're going to the Gwynnes*! Make haste, mamma 
cried the children, rushing into the room and pulling their 
mother by hands and skirts to hasten her preparations for 
the drive. 

"Well, whrre is Kathleen?" 
Oh, she's dressed already. She's putting on her hat." 

" Come, mamma ! Come, mamma ! The carriage' U be 
here directly. Come, mamma ! '* 

Going to the vicar's was always a treat for the children, 
and to Edleen's heavy heart the idea of a long drive and a 
visit at that peaceful house was very soothing. She hoped 
to find repose for her troubled mind. 

Vaughan was grave and silent in his carriage-corner ; his 
wife did not care to speak, and Kathleen had grown strangely 
apathetic and taciturn of late ; but the children were brim- 
ming over with joyous talk about the fallow deer in the park, 
the splendid trees, the sparkling meadows, and the moun- 
tain river rushing on its headlong course in primitive savage- 
ness, disdainful of the cultivation which surrounded it. The 
wheels rolled on smoothly and noiselessly through the lovely 
country ; no sound stirred but the even trotting of the horses. 
They passed the miners' villages, where the women hurried 
to their thresholds to smile and courtesy. Vaughan was ex- 
tremely popular with the country people, and the beauty 
and glowing happiness in that carriage were a pleasant sight 
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to all. Many a .brow cleared, and the faith in earthly felic- 
ity revived tn many a heart as they drove by. 

At length they turned into the fine centennial park which 

hid the ancient (jothic vicarage building in iis hoary depths. 
Under the arches of the grand old trees the horses' tramp 
sounded hollow as in a vaulted hall. 

A couple of fine, shaggy dogs rushed to meet them, 
barking and fawning; the peacocks half-furled their tails 
and retreated with discordant cries. The warm sunlight 
glittered on the high bow-windows, and played mtschie* 
vously among the dense, dark ivy, clinging with giant arms 
about the time-worn masonry. Three children, two girls 
and a boy, ran joyously across the lawn to welcome their 
little friends in the carriage. Their hair was cut in straight 
fringes over their eyes, and floated down in long curls be- 
hind. They were so -alike, as though they had all three 
been painted by an artist who would draw but once upon 
his imagination for the gold of their hair, the brilliancy of 
their eyes, and the bright chubbiness of their cheeks. They 
were glowing with health, and Edleen winced at the frail 
appearance of her o vn children beside this giant race. 
The dogs immediately pushed tlieir black noses in Winnie 
and Minnie's faces; one of them even knocked Minnie 
down,' jumped on her with his forefeet, and finally crouched 
by her, beating the ground with his shaggy tail. The chil- 
dren's pealing laughter at this scene caused quick steps to 
approach from the hall. Two beautiful girls, tall and slen- 
der, like young poplar trees, with crowns of fair plaits above 
their soft, flower-like faces, flew to embrace Edleen and her 
cousin, and lilted the little girls high in their arms, to whirl . 
around with them and kiss them breathless. 

" How strong you are^ Una," said Vaughan admiringly 
to the eldest. 
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And how you have grown, Gladys ! " said Edleen. 
** Too much, a great deal too much ! Father is getting 

all the ceilings raised on account of my height ! " 

This speech excited great merriment as they entered the 
summer hall, which was about as lofty as a church. 

At that moment three horsemen rode up to the porch, 
sprang lightly from their saddles, and came in with glad 
greetings. The eldest was quite a man already, the others 
were boys, but all three were fresh as morning, and healthy 
as a sea breeze. 

Presently the mother of the family came in, carrying a 
little one on either arm, the sweetest twins you could have 
found in all the gardens of fairy-land. Lily and Lotty 
could hardly be known from each other, and had such im- 
mense eyes, as though the whole sky had got into them 
somehow. The mother was a very handsome woman ; 
there was no shade of weariness in her calm, classic face, 
her harmonious air and manner conveyed an idea of fra> 
grance, as of a lime tree in full bloom. Had any one asked 
you whether she was beautiful, you would have replied : 
"Of course she is !" and yet you would not have known 
exactly what made her so, until you had seen the man who 
was just emerging from his library, attracted by the sound 
of 80 many merry voices. Then you would have known 
why Mrs. Gwynne was beautiful. If the room had been 
bright before, it grew quite radiant now, with the light of 
the vicar's magnificent eyes. His tall form, his noble fea- 
tures and mild kindly mouth touched one's heart before one 
knew him. A gentle warmth radiated from him, as though 
he were a center of light and heat. His children obeyed 
him with unquestioning devotion. His wife bad no thought 
but of him. The pdor crowded to him ; the sinful kissed 
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the marks of his feet, and all dislriisted the few whu 
shunned him, as hopelessly wicked and lost. 

It was a suany home, indeed, which so hospitably received 
the weary wanderers. 

How ^happy they are," thought Mrs. Vaughan, gasiog 
at the promising lads, the eldest of whom was speaking 
eagerly to Kathleen at a bow-window, their dark heads set 
off by the sunlit foliage beyond. 

"You are sad, Kathleen. What ails you?'* asked the 
youno^ man, stealing an anxious look under the dark lashes 
which rested so obstinately upon her cheelc. I cannot 
bear to see you sad, Kathleen ; you know I cannot. Do 
not rend my heart, but tell me what ails you." 

Kathleen slowly lifted her lids and looked past him out 
of the window. She thought how foolish she was to reject 
the strong love of an excellent man and to set her heart 
upon a scamp. But, alas I the most perfect good sense is 
powerless against a foolish little heart, bent on its own 
obstinate, unworthy course. 

Don't ask me, Morgan ; it will pass." 

The twins were toddling hand-in-hand across the hall, 
extremely grave about accomplishing so lengthy a journey, 
and the elder children escorted them in ecstasies of delight, 
keeping off the dogs, who were evidently anxious to knock 
them down. Una came after, bending over them with out- 
stretched hands ; while Gladys was making the tea and 
heaping the plates with wonderfully thin slices of bread and 
butter. 

The grown-up people were busy talking about the miners, 
and what ought to be done to promote their interests, so 
absorbed in a subject they all had greatly at heart that 
-they did not hear the noise the children were making. The 
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' tea-kettle hummed pleasantly the while, and the fallow-deer 

came 10 the wiiuiows, petitioning for their daily meial with 
somewhat impudent faces ; their lenc'thep.ed shadows fell 
gracefully across the emerald-green lawn, and the birds in 
the trees strained their voices in emulation of the boisterous 
children. The boys caught hold of the dogs, and called 
the peacocks to be fed. There were also guinea>pigs, 
young rabbits, and kittens, and a tiny bernardine puppy, 
with fluffy hair all over his body, looking like a ball of wool, 
who had a kitten for his playfellow, and kept settling his 
clumsy black paw upon it. The kitten lay flat on her back 
and boxed his ears, which did not hurt him exactly, but sur- 
prised him into looking so excessively stupid that the chil- 
dren shouted with laughter. The twins grew frightened at 
the din, and would have cried but for their sisters quickly 
putting the rabbits in their laps, when they pulled the little 
creatures' tails instead, puzzled why they would not get as 
long as those of the dogs and cats. The children remarked 
that Lily and Lotty looked quite as stolidly surprised as the 
bernardine puppy, and this observation elicited another 
shout of merriment, and set the youngest boy rolling on the 
ground and kicking up his legs, to the dismay of his 
sisters. 

Unhappily the pleasantest time comes to an end at last, 
and so did that visit at the vicar's. 

The inmates of the returninj^f carriag^e were not particu- 
larly desirous of taking up the heavy hearts again, which 
they had left by the roadside when they went in for a little 
enjoyment Minnie and Winnie were thinking how the 
vicarage children loved to say " mamma," and were not at 
all afraid of her, and how much kinder Una and Gladys 
were than Kathleen. Vaughan mused that he had no son 
to bear his name creditably after him. Edlcen felt a flood 
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of envy and bitterness sweeping throug^h her heart, and ^ 
Kathleen longed to die. 

Thus they drove on in silence, and the people came to 
their thresli')kls a<Tain, and thought them happy. 

Not so the family at the vicarage. The young girls and 
Morgan discussed Kathleen's flagging spirits, and their 
parents remarked that Tom would bring his mother and 
step-father into their graves. 

" You cannot think what a life he is leading ! *' said the 
vicar. " And I fear his parents know or suspect it. They 
looked so careworn and so cold to each other. I am sorry 
one cannot help them. They might be so liappy." 

*' If Edleen would be firmer." 

" Ah, if ! That's just it. But it is easy to talk. Who 
knows the cause of her weakness ? We should pardon her 
if we knew/* 

" Poor thing ! " 
Ah, poor, indeed ! She will suffer the tortures of hell 
on this earth, and will feel that she has incurred them of 
her own accord." 

" She rested here." 

" Do you think so, love ? I fear she suffered terribly in 
seeing our sunny children." 

When the carriage stopped at the park gate till it should 
be opened, Tom was seen leaning against his foaming 

horse. He was evidently in conversation with somebody, 
a woman, who glided swiftly behind the trees, but not be- 
fore Kathleen had recognized her. 

Tom showed no embarrassment as he came up to the 
carriage. 

"You've been to the Gwynnes'. Got nicely bored, 
didn't you ? I want to break that horse, but he grows only 
more restive when he gets hot. His veins are ready to 
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burst, and when you tickle him he goes mad." The light 
touch of his whip made the ^nimal plunge furiously. 

Must yott needs spoil him ? " quietly demanded - 
Vaughan. 

** Tom, it is not your own ! " cried Edfleen, the hot blood 
flooding her cheeks and throat. 
The horses moved on. Tom turned to follow the woman 

among the trees, and Kathleen saw him go. 

"And I broke my word to-day," thought Mrs. Vau- 
ghan. 

" Maggie ! " cried the children to their old nurse. 
" here's news for you. The Gwynnes are going to order 
twins for us, too ; but little boys. We want to have twins 
like them. They've given us two little rabbits to b6gin 

with ; look at the sweet little dears ; but the twins will soon 
be here, themselves, quite surely. No, don't laugh, Maggie, 
the Gwynnes can do anything. They had ordered twins 
for themselves and they got them. So you see, Maggie.'* 

" We are not so rich as they ; we can't have things so 
easily." 

" We can have twins, Maggie ! They don't cost much, 
except in the way of clothes, and we'll give them some of 

our own. Yes, indeed, Maggie ! See if we don't get those 
twins, one for each of us." 

CHAPTER IV. 

TEMO|iAH. 

Who was that girl in the carriage ? *' asked Temorah, as 

she stood by the park gate. 

" Nobody ! it's no concern of vours who she was ! " said 
Tom impatiently, still incensing the horse with his whip and 
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ag'ain restraining it with his muscular band and green eyes, 
of which it evidently stood in dread. 

It does concern me," returned Temorah between ber 
teeth, for she loves you ; she loves you so madly that 
she would kill you rather than resign you to another 
woman.*' 

** Nonsense." 

"Take care; she knows something for which she wUl 
revenge herself. I saw it \w her face." 

Temorah, I'm not afraid of the devil himself ; but when 
your .eyes grow fixed and your lashes begin to glitter in 
that uncanny way of yours, my flesh creeps. I don't like 
your fashions altogether. What are you doing here?" 

" I was waiting tor you, because I knew you would come 
this way." 

" Pooh, I didn't know that myself." 
Perhaps not, but I did. I also knew I should see a 
woman who ioves you, and now I have seen ber, and her 
ice*cold eyes have not kilted me. She has ice-cold eyes 
under her black lashes. Ugh. They made me shudder." 

Tom laughed aloud, " Why, you're strong enough to carry 
her up Snowdon in one hand." 

But Snowdon can bury us both in his snow." 

•* You bore me ! " 

Temorah put her hand to her heart and turned ghastly 
pale, as she leaned against a beech tree. 

** What's the matter now ? " asked Tom roughly. 

"Tom, Tom. Lay your hand on my heart. My heart 
is beating still. Tom, I cannot bear it. Tom, Tom, I am 
so wretched," 

He sprang lithely on his horse. " If you blubber, I'm 
off. I detest that sort of thing. You wanted my love, and 
you've had it" 
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The horse started at a furious gallop, and disappeared 
among the trees. 

Temorah stuoii still, great heavy tears -gathering on her 
lashes and sluwly lalling to the ground, as the rain drops 
from the leaves after a thunderstoitn, while her lips 
quivered with bitter, suppressed grief. Then she drew her- 
self up as though she would raise her soul and body in one 
effort, and passed away with long, elastic steps. 

The magnificent scenes through which she sped possessed 
no charm for her ; she thought only uf her lonely cottage 
oil the uKJuntain-side, and of the bolt inside her door, and 
of how she would be alone in there, quite alone, with tliat 
bolt drawn between herself and the world. 

She passed through a narrow ravine along a clear moun* 
tain brook. The rocks on either hand admitted sufficient 
light for the growth of flowers everywhere, and blooming 
. creepers hung down from above, brusiiing her high hat, and 
dropping their sweet yellow farina upon it ; but she saw 
and felt nothing. 

At last her weary feet reached the green forest-dale in 
which her cottage lay, with its dark slate roof, its white 
shutters, its clusters of rose and honeysuckle. It looked 
a place of all others to be happy in. And she had been 
happy there before her parents' death — so happy that her 
laugh had been a proverb with the miners. 

She entered the little kitchen, with its immense chimney, 
. where the pewter and earthenware shone with cleanliness. 
She opened a low brown door, and stepped into her room, 
whose wainscot was blackened with age, except where the 
frequent touch of hand or duster had polished it to a bright 
golden iiue. A kind of cupboard-door stood ajar to let the 
air in upon the large bed in the recess behind it. She 
opened a second door in the wainscot and stowed away her 
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hat and cloak. Then she dropped into a great old wooden 
easy-chair by the window, folded her hands on her knees, 

and began to think. She sat there like a carven image, 
motionless, measuring the abyss yawning before her and 
the way she would have to go. To her strong nature the 
thought of ending life and its tortures did not present itself 
. for a single moment ; she merely ^considered how she could 
hide from every eye what concerned herself alone. Thus 
she sat. The spinning-wheel stood still and looked at her 
in wonder. The clumsy old clock, with its painted face, 
ticked monotonously, quietly, slowly, like a step that never 
reaches its goal, however many milestones it leave behind 
it, however many generations it pass by, however many • 
tears it tread into the dust. 

■ 

The roses peeped and nodded in at the window, trying to 
. reach the light-brown head they loved to fondle; but 
Temorah sat motionless, lost in thought. The dusk had - 

gathered, and still no tiny, blue column of smoke rose from 
Temorah's cottage. She did not care whether hunger had 
. any part in the dismal gnawing at her heart. Her teeth 
were set as if she would never unlock them again ; her 
fixed eyes saw nothing but Tom vaulting on his horse — Tom, 
with his pretty face and impatiently glittering eyes, with the 
cruel words, *' You've had it ! " on his thin lips, and with 
his slender back, as he rode away without looking round. 

The night closed in. The flowers outside the cottage 
wrapped themselves in shadows ; only Temorah's white face 
showed against the dark background still. 

A footfall grew audible on the narrow pathway. The 
blood swept tumultuou sly to Temorah's heart, to her lips and 
cheeks. But her quick ear soon told her that the step on 
the gravel and the hand on the door-latch were not his. 

«< No one here ? " demanded a deep, melodious voice in 
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the empty kitchen. No fire and no smoke ? No smile to 
welcome the old man ? " 

Temorah hastily struck a light and appeared in the door> 
way, fair and grave ; her face had grown too serious to 
smile during the last hours. The candle-light fell on a tall 
man in a wide cloak, with white, flowing beard reaching 
down to his belt, white locks waving about his head, and 
blue, thoughtful, unfathomable eyes beneath his hoary brows. 
He bore a carefully covered harp on his back. 

"Ah! Llewellyn," said Temorah; her voice sounded 
hoarse, as though she had not spoken for years. 

What has happened here during my absence ? " asked 
the old man. Where is Temorah, who used to fly into my 
arms, to sit on my knees, and coax the song from my lips ? " 

At these questions Temorah's strength gave way. She 
laid her head against the dark doorpost and wept distress- 
fully. The old man slid the harp from his shoulder, took 
the candle from her and set it on the sideboard, where the 
old pewter dishes grew vivid with its reflections, lit the fire 
on the hearth, and searched the cupboard for some cordial^ 
which he held to the poor girl's lips ; she did not try to in- 
terfere with his intentions. His tall form threw great, 
waveruig shadows across the room, as he bent and rose 
again, while Temorah sobbed on, clinging to the doorpost 
to keep herself from falling down in her agony, 

^ My mother is dead,*' she said at last. 

The great eyes rested on her, and a very slight shake of 
the white head said : " That is not all ! " • 

If minstrels were not keen-sighted, they would find no 
thrilling lays ; they must see the chords they stir ; they must 
see the human heart. 

Llewellyn's lips moved slowly as he gazed at the weeping 
girl ; he saw what none might see. His eyes grew dim* 
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He turned away and busied himself with the fire, on which 
the kettle was beginning to bum. 

** Nothing is so bad in times of great sorrow as fasting," 
he said aL Iciigth ; "and I am nut accListoiiieU to cat alone. 
People break bread with me wherever I go." 

Then Temorah remembered how inhospitably she had 
received the general favorite ; she dashed her tears away 
and began to cut bread. 

That's righty" said the old man ; " then I can rest a 
little. • I am tired." He sat down on the bench against the 
wall and rubbed his knees. 

"I am not always so unmindful and inhospitable, dear 
Llewellyn. I was only so overcome at seeing you, my ouly 
friend ! " Her lips trembled anew. 

Well, I came in good time to help you to some supper. 
A long day makes one hungry, and one must eat, be one 
ever so sad. I have known sorrow make people very 
liuiigry, for it consumes their strength." 

He watched her eating, and saw the rii:h, steaming miik 
bring something like color back to her clieeks. 

" The housewives like my coming, because they find me 
handy at the hearth. I am no such dreamer as people 
think." 

Temorah smiled. "You are perfect in everything, 

Llewellyn. And if the sun had not just set, I should fancy 
it rising this minute." 

Just set is saying rather too much for it. The night 
has long closed in. But as I saw the shutters still open and 
a white face at the window, I knew I might enter, late as it 
was." 

" Late or early, you were always " began Temorah, 

and broke off in great confusion. 
"Ay, ay," said the old man, seeing her embarrassment. 
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1 always know when and where to enter ; ray star shows 
xne the right hour and road." 

" Oh, how true — how true ! You came indeed at the 
right hour ! " 

**To light the fire," said be cheerfully. 

And Temorah was fain to smile. 

He knew that a sore heart and troubled mind are soothed 
by speech, and that there are sorrows which one can always 
unfold. So he made Temorah tell him all about her mother's 
death, down to the most insignificant word she had spoken 

and which had gained importance in the daughter's eyes. 
She wept a little and smiled between, and talked herself 
calm, and wliile thus speaking to her old friend, she felt as 
if her iife were not quite so impossible after all, and as if 
she, who had borne so much already, would have fortitude • 
to bear even greater sorrow now. By and by, when 
TJe welly n began to tell of his wanderings, she could listen 
quite as attentively as she had done in her gladsome child-, 
/ . , ish days, when she had coaxeel the stories from his lips. 
And when he turned to his harp at last, her heart trembled 
with joy. She leaned her head against the wall, and suf- 
fered her tears to flow freely while Llewellyn sang. The 
harp had three rows of chords, so that the minstrel's fingers 
had to pass between the upper ones to reach those within ; 
• the effect was marvelous, the sweet full sound charming 
every music-loving ear. 

The tear-drop fell among the com 

■ 

When it was younn^ in ! r^reen. 

My love, take heed and go not by ; 

That tear was shed for thee. 

Then stay thy feet, beloved love, 

And gather n:\ tL ir i:oii. the bright young corn, 

And bear it away wiih liiee. 

Ob, woe is me, my heart is dead, 
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Since I have wopt that fatal tear — 
The tear which fell among the com 
When it was young and green. 

He had three goodly sons, I trow. 
The grand old maa with hair of snow, 
Bat now no son hath he : 
One boy he bred to till the aoil, 
One, in the mountain's heart to toil. 
And one to brave the sea. 
The mountain's heart is stem and drear, 
It made the youth a brazen bier. 
The sea is fierce and deep. 
She wrapped her prey in billows wild ; 
And mother Earth, die hushed her child 
Upon l)^r breast to sleep. 

Mother, the dead will awake as I weep ; 

Mother, he'll wake at my woe. 

Go to him, mother, and sing him to sleep ; 

Mother, he never most know. 

Mother, the dead will awake at my moans ; 

Mother, have pity on me. 

Tell him it is but the surf on the stones. 

Tell him it is but the sea. 

She went to the beach at break of day. 

To see the ship go down ; 

Ye sailors all, in this hour of dread, 

Ye lovers plighted, or husbands wed I 

Will none prefer my ^mile so gay 

Unto the ocean's frown ? 

I cast my heart upon the galc'— 

Now grasp it he who may ! 

I stretch my hands across the foam— 

Will no one cheer my lonely home ? 

Will no one tell a tnie love tale, 

When all is swept away ? 




" 5^ BDLEEN VAUGHAN, 

Llewellyn knew the power of his music ; he knew that his 
strains soothed many a heart and lulled many a weary watcher 
to sleep. He had no need to express pity in his words, for 
his sympathy was like a warm spring in which the sufferer 
bathes and heals his wounded limbs ; the. spring does not 
speak, it only flows soothingly over the sores. 

Thus the two sat singing and talking all the night. Wheii 
the early dawn steeped the cottage in pale gray light, Te- 
morah started up. 

** But you have not rested, Llewellyn ! " and she hastily 
prepared a couch for him in the kitchen, with the bedding 
her mother had spun and filled ; then she closed the 
shutters and sought her own pillow ; but, refreshing as her 
slumbers .were, they left her cheeks pale and her eyes dark 
and sunken. 

In the morning light she appeared more pale and sad to 

the old rnaii lhan he liked to see her. lie took leave of her 
with a heavy heart, promising to come again l)efore long. 
She stood on the threshold in the rosy dawn, surrounded by 
her Howers. The dew lay like hoar frost on the dark slate- 
roof, and glittered brightly in the first sun ray. 

"Oh, that I could go with you ! " said Temorah. She 
longed •to clasp him in her arms as of old. But she did not 
dare. 

He laid his hand on her head : " God keep you, my poor 
child ! Take courage ! A time comes when one has 
grown quite old, and all the wrong one has ever done or 
suffered is forgiven.'* 

He turned and strode away with long steps, as though he 
had wings under his cloak and age had no power over 
him. 

Temorah's lips had turned white. She stood a longtime 
looking after him, and thougiu that he had guessed her 
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pitiful secret, and yet had not cast her from him in disdain. 
But the others ? What would the others do ? 

She resoived to work with redoubled industry to lay by 
some means of sustenance ai^ainst the time when she would 
have to hide from all the world. She would confide in 
jione, and none would feel sufficient interest in her to seek 
her confRlence. 

All this she told herself with unflinching courage, while 
she dressed to go to her work. Her hat threw a still 
. deeper shadow on her handsome eyes, but the quick walk 
through the morning air restored the color to her cheeks. 

Passing through a forest-glade, she would have culled 
some flowers to put in her bodice, when she perceived a 
mail lying prostrate on the grass. She ap[)r()aclit d liiiii 
wonderingly, and recognized Tom, with burning checks 
and clammy brow, muttering incoherently ; "Kathleen — 
you are handsomer after all — ay — handsomer — than the 
Welshwoman. Kathleen — ^you love — love me — she said so 
— ^j*ou — love '* his words grew unintelligible. 

Temorah drew herself uo. An expression of unbounded 
scorn played about her lips, and her face grew hard as 
stone. Her love seemed to her like the tide, ebbing away 
and leaving nought but naked rocks and lusterless shingle 
behind. She had streched out her hand for a sheaf of 
golden wheat, and she held empty straws in her hand. 
The idol of her heart, her proud, daring Tom— he lay before 
her, heavily drunk, and betrayed the secrets of his soul, and 
could name her at any momciiL, just as he had luuiied the 
other woman. She did not even hate Kathleen now. She 
could have found it in her heart to go to her and warn her 
of her danger. She could not love him any more — never 
more ! No, she must hate him. But she picked a few 
broad horseshoe leaves, and covered his f^ce with them to 
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hide his shame from the sun. And . then she turned away 
with a heavy, throbbing heart. 

She passed miners going to their work, singing and jok- 
ing with the recklessness of people used to daily danger. 
Many an honest lad among them would have been glad 
to enter her cottage on the mountain-side as lord and 
r master; for she was a fine girl, strong and industrious, and 
highly respected in all the region, and her proud reserve 
^ only rendered her the more attractive. ^ 

So she told herself bitterly, as she looked after them and 
thought of the man who was sleeping off his intoxication 
down in the forest glade, and giving her fair name to the 
winds. He had been on his way to her when he dropped 
down heavy with wine; she shuddered to think that 
Llewellyn might have seen him in that state. No ; she 
hated Tom ; she could never love him again. 

She was obliged to stop a moment to take breath, she felt 
so hot in the sunshine. 

Just then a girlish figure came along the path, which she 
did not recognize at first. But suddenly she saw the long, 
black lashes raise themselves and a look of deadly hatred 
flash from the light blue eyes, chilling her to her inmost 
soul. Alt her former pity faded from her heart at that 
look, which said so plainly, *^ I know all about you, and can 
expose you whenever I choose." 

How did Kathleen come to know? Had Tom betrayed 
her? How could any one in all the wide world know of 
her secret ? She felt the scatliful influence of that look 
throughout the day, like a tree which the lightning has 
struck and marked with a gaping black rent 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BARD*S ADVENT. ' 

" Una's eyes are browu^ Martyn, decidedly brown, like 
velvet, or like autumn leaves in the sun," said Morgan. 

He received' no answer, and perhaps he did not expect 
any. For he was lying on his back, in the grass, with his 
head resting on his arras, lazily watching the leaves as they 
fluttered in the tree-tops and formed little shlftiiit^ loop- 
holes for the sun to peep through. Autumn had but just 
begun to dye the foliage and, now and then, at long inter- 
vals, a yellow leaflet floated to the ground, like a bit of gold 
destined to turn to dust, the great spendthrift nature's per- 
ishable gold, abandoned to mold and decay. 

Indeed, it would have been asking too much to expect a 
rejoinder, when his companion was busy watching for Una, 
who had gone to take the twins back to the house. Those 
lively dark eyes seemed to find the time intolerably long 
till her charming figure re-appeared, the green shadows 
and spots of sunlight flickering over her as she glided on, 
unconscious of the delight the said eyes were taking in her 
loveliness. The young man forced himself to stand still and 
not to abridge his enjoyment of her approach by prema- 
turely hurrying to meet her. He even dropped his lids a 
little, as one does before a fine painting, and pictured to 
himself how she would look with a cliild of his own in her 
arms. He was a physician. His bearded face looketl fresh 
and healthy ; his eyes were keen and quick to oljscrve all 
about him. He had loved Una for years, and had at last 
forced a confession of similar feelings from her chaste lips ; 
and now the gates of heaven stood open, and God's sweet 
angels were singing for joy within. 
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Una returned to her former seat on the bench, by which 
arrangement her feet came near her brother's head, and her 
shoulders got into close proximity with Marty n*s folded 
arms^ for be was propping himself on the back of the bench, 
and immediately took occasion to whisper all sorts of foolish 
things in her ear. He had one of those sympathetic noses 
which have a slight incision at the top, and move in speak- 
ing ; his head was broad and powerful, with strongly 
marked temples and a humorous expression at the corners 
of his flexible eyebrows. He was not very tall but broad- 
shouldered, and his fine hands caused the girls to tease him 
a good deal about his having become a surgeon for the sole 
purpose of displaying their beauty. Brimming with fun 
and mischief, he infected young and old with his merry 
humor, eliciting hearty laughter even from the grave vicar 
and his stately wife, while the children would skip and 
shout, and the very twins forget their solemnity and impor* 
^nce and become quite' unruly under his influence. His in- 
tended brothers-in-law adored him, and the third of them 
freely declared his intention of becoming a physician like him, 
his being the only really respectable and humane vocation ; 
whereupon his father inquired, with a smile, whether it was 
better to cut off people's limbs, or to comfort their sottls 
with the Gospel. This was an embarrassing question, as 
the poor boy did not wish to offend either party ; but Mar- 
ty n came to the rescue, saying : 

**Our sermons are more 'incisive ; we act accord i 1114^ to 
the Bible words, * If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out 
and cast it from thee."* 

With the slight deviation that the eyes yoti pluck out 
belong to other people," rejoined the vicar. 

Morgan was preparing to take orders ; his younger 
brother was in the navy, and had only come home on a 
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short visit ; and the smallest boy decided that he would 
not become anything but stay as he was, that being nicest. 

''I dare say ! " said Gladys, who was just setting a big ' 
plate of bread and butter and another heaped with fruit on > 
tlic bench beside Una. •*! dare say! eating everything 
other people have a r^ght to ; getting spoilt all day long, 
and playini,^ til! one can't keep one's eyes open ! Gently, 
gently, the rest also want to eat ! " 

He held a peach in either hand, biting into them by turns, 
and glaring gluttonously the while at the biggest pear. 

" There's more indoors ! '* he said, when he had sufficient 
breath to speaic. 

« That's our Moloch ! " said Gladys. " He*ll end by do- 
vouring us all." 

Moloch went on munching with great composure, and 
hardly turned to look, when his little sisters dropped their 
bread and fruit and ran to meet the pony-chaise clattering 
up with Frinnie before it. Winnie and Minnie sat in front 
as drivers ; Kathleen had curled herself up on the back 
. seat , like a kitten, and the little groom stood on the foot- 
board, holding the ends of the reins. Morgan sprang to 
ills feet and ran, flushed and radiant, to assist Kathleen in 
alighting. She jumped down with both feet at once, re- 
bounding like a ball. 

They ate, and talked, and laughed. Morgan was wholly 
occupied with Kathleen, who willingly accepted his gentle" 
attentions ; they were balm to her sorrowful heart. The 
vicar took neither bread nor fruit, but readily mingled his 
sonorous voice with the young people's liq:hter tones, like 
the deep keynote of a tuneful chord. Gladys stood behind 
him, twining her arms about his neck. One of the little 
girls had perched herself on his knee and generously offered 
Minnie a seat on the othei ^vipni^ stood shyly by» stead- 
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fastiy watching him as he talked, and looking for the light 
of his eyes beneath his shadowy brows. 

The coloring of all these heads, the green forest-shade, 
the marvelous reflections of playfully rippling light on 
forms and faces, would have delighted a painter. Kath- 
leen's eyes were so bewitching llial Morgan fell his reason 
deseriing him ; he rose, and paced the avenue several times, 
struggling to regain his seit-control and to repress a con- 
fession which would estrange her from him forever. 

Sit still, Kathleen/' cried the sailor, " I want to paint 
yott," and he began to make a clever little faintly tinted 
water-color sketch of her. 

"In the character of a water-nymph or siren/* he ob- 
served, painting an expar.se of water around her. 

" No," cried Martyn. " Make her an elf in a convolvulus 
cup, pliant and boyish at once." 

Kathleen reddened. ** That comes of having short hair," 
she said, passing her delicate fingers through it, and mak- 
' ing it look the richer and blacker by the contrast. 

The vicar's eye^ - ew a little stern as they rested upon 
her. Winnie followed his glance and then looked back 
eagerly into his eyes. The displeasure she read in them, 
made her friend doubly dear to her ; then there was one at 
least amid so many admirers who judged Kathleen aright. 
Winnie felt as if there were a secret — a mutual understand- 
ing — between them now, and her heart grew lighter. Mor- 
gan had made no confessions, and Gwynne esteemed his 
eldest son's character too highly to force himself uninvited 
upon his confidence. 1 le thought merciful Providence would 
but prove his excellent son, and save him from misery-— 
from what the young man would just then have weiconied 
as his greatest happiness. With his manifold experience of 
human nature, he knew that love cannot be forestalled by 
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warnings 6r neutralized by persuasion. It dies only of 
itself — of its own intoxicating poison. 

The children had begun to show off all sorts of tricks, 
knotting cherry-stalks with two fingers or with their tongues, 
and other extraordinary feats of the same stamp. 

But I Icnow something none of you can do/'. said Kath* 
leen. Taking up a pencil, she laid it across her lashes, and 
those long lashes held it steadily. The joy was great at 
this feat, and she was asked to repeat it again and again. 

"Your lashes are just the thing for a butterfly kiss," re- 
marked Una. 

" A butterfly kiss ! What's that ? " 

Una laid her cheek against Kathleen's, and softly brushed 
her lashes with her own. 

The spectators never forgot how those blue and hazel 
eyes, those dark and fair brows and lashes, blent in sweet 
harmony for a second, as the two lovely girls stood bathed 
in one reflection of golden light. They all sat silent, as 
before a fair masterpiece of art. 

At that instant something like a refreshing breeze floated 
along the avenue. When a man of great power and noble, 
ness of soul passes through nature, a secret influence is 
borne on the air before him, proclaiming his advent, and all 
grows still in expectant awe. 

But this short stillness was succeeded by such peals of 
joy that Mrs. Gwynne came to the door to sec what was 
going on ; and lo ! there was Llewellyn with liis harp. 
The children clung to him and pulled him toward the bench; 
* the vicar welcomed him with outstretched bands ; Gladys 
ran into the house to fill the most antique and capacious 
goblet with the oldest and choicest wine they had» and 
brought it out sparkling like the Holy Grail in the sun* 
light. 
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"Ah! "cried Llewellyn, taking a long draught from it. 
" Tis the life-blood of the earth, the soul of the sun, a most 
divine thought pervading liquid tire ! I fancy the vine must 
have been Moses' burning bush, gifting him with the power 
of speech and the achievement of high deeds ! A solitary 
tendril straying from paradise, loath to desert its favorite, 
man ! The first song, from which all others have flowed ! 
The initial ihought of all creation ! " 

Gladys had filled the cup anew. 
I thought I saw. happy faces here," continued the old 
man. " 1 saw love everywhere, and the forest tenderly 
^ inclosing all the felicity, lest grief should enter its peace- 
ful precincts. Ah, one feels well here. Your healths ! *' 
He drank off .the goblet, took a peach they offered him, 
' and inhaled its fragrance. Winnie brought him two beauti- 
ful roses she liad begged of Mrs. Gwynne — a tea and a moss 
rose — and the old man kissed the child's brow and kissed 
the flowers, and bore himself like a true minstrel, who 
remains a big child as long as he lives. Love and good- . 
will lit up every face around him. Kathleen alone eyed him 
with indifference and disdain ; for Tom had called him an 
old humbug ; an impostor, who could not invent anything 
himself, but repeated old rubbish, preferred drinking to sing- 
ing, and was a pompous thief, cheating people out of the 
wine in their cellars and the coin in their pockets, 

Martyn studied the eyes of the philanthropist Gwynne • 
and the poet Llewellyn with profound interest. They were 
alike in depth and luster; the vicar's look acquired a more, 
decided expression from his close-shaven face, every line of 
which added to its eloquence, while Llewellyn's was ren- * 
dered dreamy by the great misty beard which enveloped 
him like a snow-cloud. 

They made the minstrel talk and tell of field and forest. 
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cottage and castle, mine and meadow, of human joy and 
l^rief, of the sea and its voices, the storm and its bleak 
felicity, of thundering ravines and sunny valleys, and of 
the mysterious nights in which he watched and watted for 

his songs to come to him. As he spoke, his brow and hair 
grew luminous with the flames that stirred within. 

He had seen more than all the rest — more than the phy- 
sician himself, keen-siohted though he was. All secrets 
lay open before him, but lie concealed with delicate discre* 
tion to whom they related. His narrative was not always 
suited to childish ears ; but Gwynne was of opinion that a 
childlike spirit may disclose a good deal, like nature her-* 
self, who divulges everything, because everything is pure 
and holy to her and of equal importance. The poet is 
like nature — creative and lavish, good and cruel, warm- 
hearted and chill, cold and stern, gold and adamant, and 
soft black soil, putrid and fruitful, a tranquil, limpid lake 
and a wild mountain stream, with turbulent falls and icy, 
passionate foam ; volcano and lava, aged and youthful. 
Who but children, and such as have remained childlike, can 
understaiKl a poet ? 

And indeed, no one seemed to understand him so well as 
Winnie, who never took her large eyes off his face, and 
eagerly drank in his words. She attracted him so strongly 
in her turn that he ended by addressing his remarks solely 
to her whenever he was not speaking at the tree>top$ or the 
birds. By means of judicious questions they kept him 
talking, and when at last he uncovered his harp, they made 
him promise to stay fur a good long time at the vicarage ; 
they could not think of letting him go. 

Gladys had again replenished his goblet. The old man 
struck the chords, preluded, and took another deep draught 
before he began to sing. 
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I sing of woodland sweet and sh.aly. 

Of sparkling youth and beauty fair. 
Of stalwart knight and gentle lady, 

Of love and all that love will dare. 
For love sits coy on maidens' lashes. 

Like blooming bud on rose tree bright ; 
But on the hero's sword he flashes, 

A loadstar to victorious hght ! 

The glen was loud with battle-din 

Thro' all tlie autumn day ; 
The heavens frowned in sullen gloom 

And thundered with the fray ; 
And horses neighed, and armor rang — 

They strove from raorn till night ; 
They would not yield their gallant fort 

So long as one could fight. 
Then fireballs whizzed above their heads. 

And battcrod roof and wall, 
Until a sea of ilamc had swept 

O'er battlement and hall. 
Young Norman saw the ladiance flash 

Upon a foeman's shield ; 
He smote his foe. and turned his steed. 

And spiirred across the field. 
He reached the tottering fortress-walls. 

He passed the flaring port, 
He dashed thro* showers of falling fire 

Into the castle-court. 
He called upon his plighted love, 

His voice was l(Rid and dear ; 
The lady flew thro' clouds tif smoke 

To meet her champion dear. 
He snatched her to his saddle-bow. 

He held her fast and well, 
He bore her o'er the burning bridge 

Before it crashed and fell. 
The foeman paused in wondering awt« 

Was that a living man 
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Who burst thro' fire and hostile ranks 

And 6ed along the glen ? 
And was the snow-white thing her bore 

The banner he would save ? 
They saw it ding about his form. 

And o'er iiis stiinip wave. 

Such h the faith tliat heroes cherish, 
The faith which knows not bar or sCaf , 

But holds its course, an' though it perish» 

Thro' raging fire and mortal fray ! 
And such is love's mysterious power ! 

His brows with bay and myrtle drest. 
He bids the gentle maiden flower, 
i And fires the daring wanior's breast ! 

You are sick, my child/' he said suddenly to Una, who 
was leaning on Martyn's arm, and listening with parted lips 

and quick respiration. Martyn started from his reverie as 
if he had received a blow, and gazed in his betrotheU's 
face. 

Sick ! *' he exclaimed, in great alarm. Sick ! Where 
have I had my eyes then ? And I feel her every pulse, and 
I heaT her every breath. Sick! Una, don't you feel 
wen? 

" Ob, so well, so well ! Just as if I were in heaven. 1 
don't feel the ground I walk on, my feet seem so light, 1 
think I have never felt so well in all my life." 

Old humbug," thought Kathleen, imperceptibly shrug* 
gingr her shoulders. 

The minstrel pa^ed his hand across his beard and hair, 
and in his eyes lay the troubled thought : " Why do 1 speak ? 
Why must I always tell what I see ? How I have fright- 
ened the poor people \ But she is sick. Strange that no 
one sees it/' 
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A light, cool breeze was rising and sighing through the 
leaves. 

Kathleen called for the pony-chaise ; Mrs. Gwyane sent 
the younger children indoors ; the harp was covered up and 
carried to the house by the sailor lad. The vicar followed 
in eager conversation with Llewellyn. He had taken no 

further note of the minstrel's remark. People who have 
always been strangers to misfortune rarely believe in it, 
while those accustomed to grief tremble at every gust of 
wind. 

Una declared^ almost indignantly, that she felt perfectly 
well, while Martyn^ with the torturing anxiety every physi- 
cian feels for his dear ones, suddenly thought her cheeks 
too red, her eyes too brilliant, her nostrils too delicate, and 
hardly knew what he was saying in his terror. 

Morgan sauntered through the park, thinking ot Kath- 
leen. Why had she been so indifferent to the bard's sing- 
ing ? She bad stared at the ground before her and not 
heard a word, a single note. What had she been thinking 
of ? Morgan's life had been so sunny hitherto that he had 
no idea of the storms which rend the human soul, and 
looked upon his own c^reat love with strange surprise and 
wonder. He had not known that one could suffer so grie- 
vously, turning hot and cold, feeling one's pulses throb to 
the tips of one's fingers, and one's heart burst with despair ^ 
at the beloved one's departure and frantic longing to be 
always near her. 

He could hardly refrain from running after the little car- 
riage, like a boy. He paced the darkening walks with 
uneven strides. The birds had lapsed mto silence. The 
breeze grew sharper, and a sudden rushing and drizzling 
• above informed him that a shower was passing over the 
park. 
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" Why is she so sad ?" thought Morj^an, stirring the dry 
leaves with his foot. He pictured to himself a pleasant 
little parsonage grown all over with flowers, an ancient 
church, and Kathleen arranging his white band and smooth- 
ing his hair, her wonderful eyes inspiring him with un- 
heard-of eloquence. Of course she was a saint — a super- 
natural being, who could not understand a coarse, human . 
passion like his. Kathleen i Such a sweet name too ! . 
Kathleen ! He said it aloud and under his breath. He 
had cut it into a remote beech tree. He had carved it in a 
rock, and written it in the pocket-book which he used to 
wear near his heart. He would have given a great deal to 
possess his brother's sketch, but his love was too deep and 
too shy for that ; where should he take the courage to ask. 
Robert for Jicr portrait? The minstrel had opened all the 
floodgates of his soul with that quivering harp of his, and 
lo ! he wept. Morgan wept I He had never done that in 
all his life, shedding tears like the light, tepid dew that col- 
lects in flower-cups to roll down at a breath of air or the 
weight of a dainty drone. And she had such small feet. 
If he could but ride out with her once, just to place his 
hand under that little foot and lift her lightly into her 
saddle. If he could but climb some giddy, precipitous pass 
with her, and support her steps, or protect her in his arms 
against an angry bull. If he might but make her some 
present Impossible ; he could not think of it yet. There 
is no knowing how long Morgan will have to roam through, 
the park in the company of his day.dreams. 

Meanwhile Llewellyn sat in the vicar's handsome library^ 
probably an ancient chapel, with a t^roined ceilini:^, a few 
isolated columns, a row of tall windows on one side, a 
gigantic chimney, marvelous shadows, and books, books, 
books everywhere. The old minstrel delighted in hearing 
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his friend read choice passajj^es from these treasures, glean- 
ings from Homer and Sophocles, which brought the tears 
to his eyes and quite overcame him at times. 

Now» he was sitting in a big red chair by the hearth* 
fantastically illuminated by the flickering fire, Gladys .on 
the rug at his feet, Una on the elbow-rest of her father's 
chair, Mrs. Gwynne at her spinning-wheel ; Martyn stood 
in the dark chimney-corner and gazed fixedly at Una, while 
the two elder boys were looking over an illustrated book at 
the table, but continually turned their heads to listen to 
Llewellyn. 

Presently Mrs. Gwynne's old governess, who was edu- 
cating her children now, glided into the dusky room. She 

came in quietly, like a pleasant reminiscence of old times, 
in a soft gray dress, a white shawl of downy wool about her 
shoulders and a little white cap on her silvery hair. She 
had great, quiet eyes like mist in a fir tree, gray, thoughtful, 
gentle, as if many a dew-drop had silently moistened them. 
There was something lonely about her, until she glided to 
Mrs. Gwynne's chair, and whispered to her that the five 
little ones were in bed 'and waiting for her to say their 
evening prayers. 

'* Missy, dear Missy," murmured Gladys, jumping up to 
place a chair for the old lady, and sitting down again quickly 
at her feet, before the fire. Missy (she was known by no 
other name) was about to draw some fine crochet-work from 
her reticule, when Llewellyn recognized and gladly greeted 
her. A slight blush rose to her cheeks, and her smile dis- 
closed beautiful teeth. Una passed behind the chairs and 
murmured something in her ear, whereupon Missy imme- 
diately took off her shawl and wrapped the young girl in it. 
Martyn fancied Una's lips were taking a faint bluish hue in 
the uncertain firelight 
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" Are you cold ? " he asked, emerging from the shade. 
" Just a Uttle. I think the air in the gardea was growing 
^ chiUy." 

He warmed her hands between his own. 

The old bard looked tineasily toward her and stopped 

in the middle of his animated discourse. 

*'Is it sad or felicitous when thoughts arise?" asked the 
vicar, surprised at his guest's suddenly breaking off and 
staring absently^at the fire. 

It is the greatest felicity on earth/' said the old man^ 
with such emphasis that the vaulted ceiling echoed his voice, 
and his eyes grew radiant. 

** I feel very happy in the pulpit," said Gwyiine, " when I 
carry my hearers away with me by the fervor of my thouglus.** 

"Ay," said Llewellyn, " that is a beautiful thing too, very 
beautiful. But I need no hearers except the sea and the 
firs. When I have conceived a new song, I fling myself on 
the moss, if I can, and bare my breast to ease the throbbing 
of my heart. A song ! ah, me, a song ! God must have felt 
like that when he stretched out his hand, and the sun shone — 
when he breathed, and man had a living soul. A song ! 
Love itself is less than the felicity of creating, when thought 
and harmony flow around you, and you thrill from head to 
foot with the fancy that you have found what none 'have 
known before. No digger after hidden treasures can eye 
his trove with equal delight. It is like the angels' Ave to 
the Virgin, and you feel the touch of wings on your brow, 
as thoug;h heaven had descended upon the earth. A song! 
Ay, love is grand, for it is creative power, but of this 
earth — earthly ; the art of song is also creative power, but 
of heaven— celestial. And it is kindled at its own fires and 
born of its own effort ; sometimes in fearful throes, in 
agonizing pain, in mortal fear of the spirit's breaking down 
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under its illustrious weight — of the humble vessel's bursting 
with the glowing fires within it. A song, ay, a song ! " 

During this speech Morgan had noiselessly entered the 
. room. The radiance of his great love clung to his brow ; 

and now he heard it said that this great, heaven-aspiring 
love was nothing in comparison to song ! Llewellyn was 
too old ; he had sijjely forgotten all about love, or he could 
not have said that. So thought Morgan, while Gladys 
slipped out of the room to get her brothers a lamp that they 
might go on looking at their book, instead of pondering 
over love, for which they were much too young. She was 
quite of the minstrel's opinion ; she even went* farther than 
he. I.ove seemed very foolish to her; she could not under- 
stand how a stranger should suddenly grow dearer to one 
than one's father and mother. She had already communi- 
cated her misgivings to Missy, but had not obtained any 
satisfactory enlightenment. 

But, Missy, you have loved us better than all the world 
^ besides." 

** So 1 have, my child," 
Always, Missy ? '* ' 

A warm Uush had suffused Missy's face. 

** I was young at one time, and thought I should like to 
be hai)py myself, and have children of my own, but God 
would not have it so." 

" You never loved any one better than my mamma ? " 

Again that hot flush. 

" I made a mistake at one time, fancying that I might love 

somebody better after all ; but God showed me that 1 l)e- 
longed to your mother as closely as her shadow, and I stayed 
to be her shadow all her life." 

Gladys had not been satisfied. Her Missy ought never 
to have.belonged to any one but themselves, body and soul, 
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and to have been exempt from such childish weakness as 
she observed in Una and Morgan. 

^ You see, Gladys, the time will come when you will like 
somebody yourself ** 

*' Never ! " the young girl had cried vehemently. " T 
mean to stay with my father and mother and with the little 
ones. By the time they are grown up I shall be as old as 
you are, Missy. 

•* Oh, not half so old." 

" Missy, you know I can't bear that. You are young- 
very young indeed, Missy: and we shall always live to- 
gether, a hundred years or more ! " 

"Does it not augnient the delight in one's art if others 
enjoy it too ? asked Gwynne of the bard, who had again 
lapsed into a reverie. 

" Oh, one is glad of it," returned the old man, in a courte- 
ous but indifferent tone ; one is very glad indeed ; but if 
they are not pleased, one does not care. Once the struggle 
and the transport over, the song is no longer the poet's 
property ; it drops from the part?nt stem like ripe fruit, and 
people may pick it up or let it lie, as they please. One 
does not turn one's head to look back at it. No, the hour 
of creating strikes but once, and never returns." 

But has one no divine parental feelings for the children 
of one's brain ? " 

"None. They grow stale and tedious so very fast, you 
see ; one lonq"s for new ones. Should a time come when I 
find no new lay, I shall take my harp in my arms and fling 
myself into the sea with it," said Llewellyn energetically. 

They were called to supper in the fine old family hall. 
The tea-kettle steamed and hummed its cosy song. Missy 
made the tea, Una and Gladys handed the cups about, and 
• the cheerful conversation was continued far into the night. • 
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• Winnie had crept downstairs in her little slippers before 
daybreak, had climbed on a chair, slid the covering off her 
mother's harpand tried to play Llewellyn's lay, which would 
not let her rest. She cried because her hands could not 
. reach the chords. She had not noticed that a man's figure 
had 'moved away from the desk at her approach, and 
crouched down on a sofa under an India shawl in the darkest 
corner of the room. In her distress, the child went to the 
piano and tried to find the air there. Presently she returned 
to the harp with a radiant face, and the ballad resounded, 
strain by strain, in the breaking dawn. The clTild's weak 
voice grew pathetic as she sang ; her eyes took a strange, 
deeply grave expression ; but there was nobody by to feel 
awe at this first awakening of genius. 

An impatient step sounded on the stairs and Kathleen 
came flyin;^ in with bristling hair, like an avenginef angel ; 
nothing but a flaming sword was wanting to make the im- 
. prcssion complete. 

Must you catch your death of cold here, in your night- 
dress, in the chill dawn ? Aren't you ashamed to run about 
like that ? And if you make yourself ill, I'm responsible." 
She grasped the child by the shoulder and shook her. ** And 
haven't you been strictly forbidden to touch the harp?" she 
continued, beating the little hands till they were red. "I'll 
whip you. rii go to the garden and cut switches, and 
when you're in bed this evening, I'll punish you in a way 
to make you remember." 

Kathleen was trembling with fury ; her blue eyes seemed 
to emit electric sparks ; the words came in choking gasps 
from her lips : 
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** Yqu tease me to death. There you stand like a post. 
I'll put life in you. Your father won't be here to-nii^ht ; so 
your screaming won't be of any consequence, and you'll get 
all the whippings I've got in store for you in one go, you 
malicious child." 

You had better not try,*' said Winnie^ with quivering lips 
and a ghastly pale face. 

*• If you tell, I'll whip you again." 

*• Then you won't stay here another hour," said Winnie. 

" Bravo, bravo, bravissimo ! " laughed a voice from the 
sofa corner. " I am pleased to see how you two carry on 
together ; very nice indeed ! " remarked Tom» in his calmest 
tone. 

At firist the two girls stood rooted -to the ground ; then 
Winnie ran to the sofa, struck her brother in the face 

with her liLLle fist, and was gone betoie he had time to 
speak. 

** You have interrupted a rare manifestation of genius," 
said Tom, without rising ; " the child's talent is evident and, 
do what you may, you will not quench it." 

What are you doing here ? " cried Kathleen. She had 
turned pale, and only a few purple spots at her throat and 
temples betrayed the frantic pulsation which was almost 
suffocating her. "It's her naughtiness ! she does everything 
to provoke me ; she does it on purpose, because she hates , 
me. 

" Indeed ! " said Tom sententiously. A little child — 
and bate ? . Who can have taught her that ? " 

I don*t know ; her own vicious nature and a bad ex- 
ample ! " hissed Kathleen, as if aiming a shot at him. 

"/ hate nobody," said Tom composedly, as he rose. 
"Why should one hate, my child .? Loving is much more 
convenient ! *' 
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He approached her with his scathful eyes. She glided 
. behind a chair and laid her hands on its back. 

Yes," she said, " I know by experience that love is a 

coiiveaieui thing; you slip it on like a pair of gloves; 
when the gloves have grown worn and dirty you throw them 
away and buy a new pair ; that's love. Oh^ yes ; it's a most 
convenient article." 

Have yon tasted the fruit and found it unripe ? " 

" No — over-ripe — rotten ! " 

** Ugh ! " said Tom. 

« I loathe it." 

** Indeed ? what a pity \ " 

" Yes, it is a pity to feel so disgusted — a great pity ; for 
it is a disease one cannot cure." 

But when and where did you take this disease ? " 

When and where ! I don't steal into rooms at night 
and hide behind the furniture^ but yet I know things. I 
know everything. And whenever I hear the word /4fve now, 
I turn sick." 

** Fie, Kathleen ! dear little Kathleen ! You are like a 
wild -cat. 1 really must tame and pacify you, sweetheart ! " 
He came nearer. 

** I am not your sweetheart, and you cannot tame me ; 
have you not seen what claws I have, how I bite and scratch 
and strike ? Haven't you seen ? Haven't you seen how I 
revenge myself on the innocent ? Then what should I do 
to the i^iulLy ? " 

*^ But Kathleen, I don't know you." 

" I don't know myself I You have roused all that is bad 
in me, and now it is astir ; now it raves in me like a host of 
fiends ! " 

** I'll set everything right with a single kiss ! " He tried 
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to put his arm around her, bpt she flew to the opposite end 
of the room. 

** Sooner than you touch me, thelstwith shall swallow us, 
Snowdon's eternal snow shall melt, the mines shall fall in, 

burying all the living, and — and " 

Well, well, that'll do. I see. But I know that things 
will turn out otherwise, and that I shall hold you in my 
arms, little cat, and kiss you as long as I list; I can 
wait/' 

** I can die ! " said Kathleen, and passed out of the room 
with sudden cold dignity and composure. 

" To-day I'm not lucky with the womeu in this house," 
said Tom ; here comes number three ; let's see what 
she*U be up to." 

Minnie came in with her sweet air and tried to go on 
smiling when she saw her brother, but already an expres. 
sion of uneasiness was stealing into the iuiipid eyes that 
bad not yet learned to dissemble, except for affection s 
sake. 

" Minnie, dear," said Tom, come here and sit on my 
lap a bit." 

" Yes," said Minnie ; " mayn't I stand ? " 
As you like, here at my knee ; 1*11 tell you a sad, sad 

story." 

" Me?" said Minnie, longing to slip away. 

** Yes. Imagine, there's such a poor, poor woman ; she 
Iiasn't got a bit of bread for her five children, and yesterday 
1 gave my last shilling to Llewellyn, because I saw that his 
cloak was torn. Won't you help ? " 

" But I haven't any money, Tom." 

"No, but you've got that pretty ruby cross. I'd get a 
deal of money for that, if you'd allow me to sell it ; of 
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course I would bring you most of the money and only take 
as much as the poor woman wanted," 

" I don't want any money ; the poor woman can have it 
alU Bttt what will papa say, if my cross is gone ? " 

« Tell him you've lost it." 
Ikit that wouldn't be true." 

** Say you've given it away." 
Then he'll a.sk, to whom ?" 

" Well, say, to poor people, because you've got no 
pocket-money ; then he'll give you some directly." 

'* If I only knew, whether it's quite right to give it. 
Hadn't I better ask Kathleen ? " 

^* Oh, no ; Kathleen is in one of her tempers ; she gave 
Winnie a regular beating just now, and she's vexed with me 
too, because I saw her." 

" She beat Winnie } " Minnie's lips began to tremble, 
and she put up her little hand to keep them still. Why 
' did she beat Winnie ? " she asked, while great tears slowly 
trickled down her cheeks. 

« Ugh ! " thought Tom ; " I've made a blunder." And 
he added aloud : ** Oh, well, you know, Winnie told her 
directly she'd go to papa, and get her into trouble for it, 
and tl n Kathleen held her peace. But 1 wouldn't ask her 
all the same." 

** If I were only sure ! You don't always know exactly 
what is right," said the child, glancing askance at the chim • 
ney, in which the doll had been burnt. 

« Everything is right when it's done for the poor, don*t 

you know that yet, child ? Don't you know that the Bible 
says that the right hand must not know what the left gives ? '• 
Is that in the Bible ? " 

Yes ; ask your father if it isn't ; he knows all about the . 
Bible." 
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** But shall I really forget it aftervvaid ?*' 
"Of course you will." 

Minnie slowly left the room. Tom walked up anddown, 
and stopped from time to time to listen. At last the small 
step was heard returning, and the child said gravely, open* 
ing her hand : 

I took it just as Maggie was doing my bed. She didn't 
see. But it is mine ; so I had a right to take it, hadn't I ? " 

'* Of course you had. Come, be (juick. I must take it to 
Cardigan, if not further, and the poor woman (\in't wait." 

He snatched it from her in such a hurry that the child 
fixed her big eyes gravely and inquiringly on his face, and 
he was fain * to get away as fast as possible. He did not 
even thank the little one, but kissed her with a short, 
'^Good-by, pussy," and ran down the terrace steps. 

Minnie stood looking after him for a long while, and it 
occurred to her that she would have liked to give the pour 
woman the money herself. 

" Did Kathleen beat you ? " was her first question, when 
she met her sister. 

Oh, not much," said Winnie, blushing so deeply, how- 
ever, that her eyes swam. 
Why ? " 

** Because I played on the harp. O, Minnie, you don't 
know, I've found Llewellyn's song. I know iL quiie well. 
I'll sing it you when nobody's by." 

Edieen sat over her account-books again the whole of the 
morning, and only closed them and pretended to be writing 
letters, when she saw her husband and the vicar walking 
up and down the terrace past her windows. 

"Of course," said Vaughan, standing still; "people 
again insist on shutting their eyes to what is evident to me. 
They think me an eccentric visionary when I declare that 
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the Suez Canal must be made. I immediately bought a 
great number of shares — I, who earned my money by hard 
work. One must do things in a grand way, say I. People 
will never see where they ought to invest money. I can 
show them, by calculations that a child would understand, 
that the proceeds will be tenfold, two hundred per cent, 
and more. And when I- have talked myself hoarse and ex- 
plained everything to them, they shake their heads and 
say : *Vaughan is a dreamer.' Should I be wealthy now^ 
if I had been a dreamer ? No, I was far-sighted when a 
boy, and did many a profitable stroke of business for my 
father, when he was still a poor man. A dreamer, indeed ! I 
cannot stand narrow-minded people. They have commerce 
with India and Australia as well as I have ; ' they can see 
the map as well as I can. But they don't look at it — ^they 
don't calculate how much money time costs. I've no 
patience with them ! ** 

The two gentlemen sauntered down to the garden, and 
Edleen opened her fatal books once more. She added up 
a whole page negligently, with intentional mistakes, jotted 
down the false sum and hastily wrote ; Receipts, so much ; 
and Expenditure, so much — ^below it^ showing a large 
deficiency. 

Then she drew a long breath of relief, and sat gazing at 
the word which had cost her several sleepless nights before 
she had soothed her conscience with the consideration that 
she was free to use her pin-money as she listed, and might 
cover the household expenses with what she saved from her 
toilet. Tom had been with her twice on the preceding 
day, tormenting her beyond endurance, and both times she 
had given him money. She felt as if her husband's stern 
eyes must see her heart throb through her dress. And that 
morning he had asked her : " Was Tom here ? " and she 
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had hastily replied in the negative, before he could men- 
tion day or hour, so that her lie might seem less glaring. 
He had compressed his lips and kept silence, for he had 

seen Tom go away after cheaLiag Mimuc out of her little 
cross. His heart ached with the fear that his wife had lied 
to him, and yet he hoped she might really have been igno- 
rant of her son's presence. 

Edleen leaned back in her chair, staring at the accounts 
till her head swam, and she began dimly to wonder how she 
would appear to her stern, upright husband, with his vast, 
comprehensive mind, liis bold thoughts, and his power over 
thousands of toiling men. Should she be the worm gnaw- 
ing at his heart and cankering all his lofty aspiratiops ? 
Would he ever crush her under his foot ? A mist rose 
before her eyes. 

A servant came in, bearing a card, and announcing a 
gentleman who wished to speak to her. 

The man who entered the appartment was well dressed ; 
he had a very sharp, pointed nose, dark eyes, remarkably 
close together, a high forehead, thin hair and beard, and a 
small, spare figure, 

<'I have not the pleasure ''began Mrs. Vaughan, 

rather stiffly, and in a low voice. 

The stranger answered in a still lower key, as he bowed 

obsequiously : 

** I am here on a trifling matter of business, and shall not 
keep you long. It is only that your son has drawn a few 
bills on your name, telling me I might get them cashed here 
at any time." 

" Let me have them," said Edieen, with such cold dignity 
that the man quite cowered before her. She had turned 

her back upon him to conceal her sudden pallor, and rested 
her hand on the desk for a moment to steady herself. 
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Then she took out the money, thanking God that she had a 
sufficiently large sum in her keepings and dismissed the 

strang^er without another word. 

When he was j^one, and she heard her husband and the 
vicar's steps still quietly pacing the garden, she sank into a 
chair, pressing both hands on her heart, and panting, pant- 
ing till her want of breath brought on a kind of a spasm, 
and she bit and tore her handkerchief in an agony of chok- 
ing and coughing. By and by she picked up the card she 
had dropped on the carpet. The man's name was Roberts. 
.That told her nothing. She tremblingly locked away the 
card, the account books, the empty casli-boxes and purses, 
and walked up and dQwn the room wringing her hands. 
Her breast was still oppressed ; she lifted her hands to her 
throbbing temples, and dabbed her dry, burning eyes with 
the shreds of her handkerchief. What should she do ^ To 
whom should she turn ? 

The two gentlemen came in from the terrace, the vicar 
making some excuse for not having done so at first, and 
they sat down before the chimney to converse. Gwynne's 
quick eye soon discovered that his fair hostess was indis- 
posed, and he rose to take his departure ; but Vaughan, 
who had no wish to remain alone with her, and felt 
his heart tremble at the impending necessity of dis- 
closures about Tom, detained him and kept him busy 
talking. 

Are you of opinion that one must save a human being 
at any cost, even at the risk of endangering others ? " asked 
Vaughan suddenly. 

The vicar slowly passed his hand across his Hps. There 
are many ways of saving a human being," he said. ** On 
the whole, I am not very confident in this respect ; my ex- 
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perlences have not been favorable. I have made great 

sacrifices and generally repented of thcin afterward." 

But where are the bounds that one's charity should not 
exceed ? " 

" Ah, where? The Bible tells us we are to forgive until 
seventy times seven ; and forgiving is the Christian's loveliest 
privilege, and the only one which lifts him above the brute 
creation, who know nothing but revenge.'* 

" Ay, until seventy times seven ! " exclaimed I'Alleen, clasp- 
ing her trembling hands, and the two men felt their hearts 
melt in profound pity for the unhappy mother. Vaughan 
vowed to himself that he would keep silence and be patient, 
and the vicar thopght this woman would not live much 
longer unless her son reformed. She had grown so trans* 
parent, her temples so weary, and the pupils of her eyes so 
large and feverish. 

** And she does not knu,v what tortures are still in store 
for her ! " mused Gwynne, like an experienced physician 
prognosticating the process of some incurable disease. He 
saw that he had stayed long enough just then, and promised 
to call again soon. 

" You feel tired and faint, Edleen ; come and lie down a 
little," said Vaughan gently. He made her comfortable on 
the sofa and sat down with his newspapers at a distant win- 
dow, some new enterprises soon absorbing his attention so 
completely that he forgot the presence of his wife. She 
lay still, torturing her brain and letting her eyes rove along 
the ceiling, while the paper rustled in Vaughan 's hand. 

" Money ! Money ! Money ! " she thought, glancing 
toward her husband and shuddering at the idea of a con- 
fession to him. Anything rather than that. No, she could 
not bear the shame of calling upon him to pay her sou's 
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extravagance. Then she remembered that she had jewelry, 
the ring with the rare stone on her finger, a diadem, fine 
pearls. Vaughan liked to deck his beautiful wife with 
costly ornaments. But how should she manage to prevent 
his finding out ? She would consider that by and by. Only 
for to-day, for to-morrow, money and no scene. 

" Didn't I say so ?" exclaimed Vaughan, at the window, 
it Narrow-minded lot ! What do a few millions of money 
signify ? But they won't chance it. Can you understand 
how one can be so stingy, Edleen ? " 

" No," murmured his wife, turning the ring on her finger. 

It is incomprehensible." She had not taken in the mean- 
ing of his question. 

" The shares are at 500 to-day, but the}' will rise, rise to 
5000, to 50,000, and the fools sit down and put sand in a 
sieve to see whether there's a grain of gold among it. I 
detest these shopkeepers." 

But you are generally so careful yourself;" 

^ Careful ! Of course I am careful where there's nothing 
to be got. But talent means the sagacity and boldness 
which insures success." 

" Suppose I ask him," thought Kdleen, studying a crevice 
in the ceiling. 

" 1 am not a man to throw my money away ; I can't stand 
caprices and foibles ; I don't want to pay more for a loaf 
of sugar than it is worth, but I delight in grand and daring 
enterprise." 

" No doubt," murmured Bdleen ; and she thought, " No, 

I cannot ask him ! I cannot ! " 

''Talking of that, you nuisl di^^miss the housekeeper. 
There have been irregularities with the purchases, which 
have escaped your notice. I don't stand that kind of thing. 
She must leave the house by to-morrow." 
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"But, Harry ! ** The blood rushed to Edleen'sface, and 
left it very white again. Those irregularities were nobody's 
fault but her own. 

If you will not tell her, I shall. You need only compare 

her books to yours to convince yourself that they are 

incorrect." 

Edleen trembled. Did he know the real state of the case 
and want to punish her ? 

"Please understand that I wish to have order in my 
house." 

"But — ^perhaps one might remonstrate with her this first 

time." 

** Remonstrate ! " excUiiineJ \'aughan iniijatiently. Vou 
can't go and say to a person : ' Friend, you're dishonest ! * 
and then continue your intercourse with her as if nothing 
had happened.*' 

" Well, no ; but perhaps one need not use such a strong 
expression.*' 

" Why not ? I call things by their names. Servants who 
are not fit for their work are dismissed, and there's an end 
of it. All my people know that. They must act accord- 
ingly. 

" But you will not tell her she has been dishonest? " 
" Why not ? " 

" Because it would be so cruel and would shut every door 

against her ; and she has been with us so many years." 

Edleen felt as if an inner voice were crying to her : " Be 
honest yourself, and save the poor woman I " But she could 
not. Her husband's stern eyes rested on her, immovably, 
as though their pupils had turned to stone. And she trem- 
bled before that look like a birch-leaf in the wind, and grew 
as cowardly as a dog at sight of the whip. She felt as if all 
her nerves must be shattered by it. She shared this fear 
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with all who had intercourse with him. His look made 
people quail, and took their breaths away like a searching 

east wind. 

" Well, I will tell her," murmured Edleen, with dry lips. 
She wondered whut slie would do in future, with a stranger 
before whom she could not conceal or gloss over anything. 
How had Harry come to notice that there were irregularities ? 
Had he examined the books ? Had he spoken with baker 
and butcher? Or was he punishing ii^ratthis moment? 
Still those immovable eyes were upon her, before which she 
felt ready to sink into the grumid. Thus God's eyes must 
rest upon the sinners on the day of judgment. 
- Vaughan thought : " If you are afraid of me, I will avail 
myself of your fear to save you from shame and misery, 
my poor wife ! Your fear of me shall give you courage 
against that rascal, just as a boy learning to ride must be 
more afraid of his master's society than of his horse's 
tricks." And Vaughan watched his wife's face with a 
certain satisfaction. He had no idea liow desperate her 
thoughts were, and how impossible it is to limit or quench a 
mother s affection, which only grows stronger in distress, and 
is a more unreasoning and dangerous passion than any other. 

I shall write to Lewes directly/' he continued. He 
must find us another housekeeper.*' 

"Lewes!" thought Edleen. "True! There's Lewes. 
Owen frightened me so dreadfully that I saw no way of 
escape. But Lewes really could help me ! ** 

Vaughan saw his wife's anxious features relax, and turned 
once more to his paper. 

No," mused £dleen. I must not cause any more peo- 
ple misery. No one prospers who comefiiear me. I bring 
no luck ! '* Her lips trembled and a teai' dropped from her 
lashes. 
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"Harry has but one thief in his house," she thought 
• biUei iy, " and that thief is his wife." 
I am so thirsty," she murmured. 
Vaughan immediately jumped up, carefully prepared a 
glass of wine and water for her, and propped her head on 
his arm as she drank it. He saw that her temples were 
moist. ' 

** Poor child, how frightened she has been ! " he thought, 
as he geiuly kissed her brow and smoothed her hair ; but 
then, fearing she might take advantage of tliis momentary 
weakness to make a request, he hastily resumed his seat at 
the window. 

Edleen longed to be alone, but the newspaper seemed to 
be inexhaustible, and she was too confused to find a pretext 
for leaving the room. 

*^ But one might give the poor soul a month's warning," 
she began, when the silence had lasted about half an hour. 

" When I have said to-morrow, it is to-morrow. Haven't 
you learned that yet, Edleen?" he returned in his most 
cutting tone, impatiently crashed the paper in his hand, 
making her head and ears ache with its rustling, and strode 
out of the room — at last. 

Mrs. Vaughan sprang to her feet and hurried upstairs. 
She found Kathleen alone, before her minor, tying her hair 
with a red ribbon. 

" Kathleen I " she said, " Kathleen dear ! You must 
render me a great service this moment. Here ! take this 
ring, drive to Cardigan, and sell it The stone is worth 
hundreds of pounds, and I want hundreds, Kathleen — ^you 
know for whom, my love ? And I know you will help me, 
and will understand my unpardonable weakness. Buy your- 
self a new hat, a very showy one, that people may see why 
you went to Cardigan." 
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Kathleen stood turning the ring in her fingers. Well, 
though she hated the faithless Tom, she could not desert 
Edleen in such anxiety and distress. She would not have 
done it for Tom's sake ; no» not to save htm froi9 going to 
prison. At this idea she softened, and quite forgot Temorah 
in thinking of Tom's pretty figure and merry voice. In 
that grave, stern house he was the only thing that brought 
life and light. And how proud she had been to him this 
morning ! How she had repulsed irresistible Tom ! Her 
satisfaction at her own behavior put her in quite a generous 
humor, and she resolved to take care of him in secret, while 
she pretended to scorn him to his face. ' This part greatly 
pleased her childish vanity, and embracing Edleen, she 
promised to extort heaps of gold from the jeweler. 

But slic was destined to make the sad experience that 
gold is rare at all times, but particularly so when one is in 
want of it. The jeweler laughed outright at her so greatly 
overrating the stone, and gave her much less than Edleen 
expected. She had very nearly taken the ring back with 
her again. But she thought of her cousin's anxious face 
and probable money difficulties. So she bought a very 
modest little hat, by way of not diminisliiiig the sum any 
further, and came hcnne in extremely low spirits. 

Vaughan met her on the stairs, and teased her about her 
purchase, declaring he would have made a better choice if 
she had trusted him with the errand. 

" Queer that such a beautiful young girl should not have 
better taste ! " 

** You don't say so ! is this all ? " exclaimed Edleen. 
** It would have been wiser to ,bring the stone back with 
you again.*' 

** Shall I drive over and get it ? " 
No, no ! My God I Certainly not ! Ah, money, 
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money ! Where am I to take it? .1 can't suck it out of 

my fingers ! " 

Kathleen Qpened her drawer, and took out all her small 
savings. " Here, EdleeQ, I don't want it, you know, if it 
can be any help to you." 

"Your hardly earned money, child ! For it is hardly 
earned ! You don't like being with children. And mine 
rue so uninteresting and stupid too. I think Tom got all 
the talent. There was nothing left for the others. Ah, 
what a child 'I'om was ! A genius, I tell you, a little 
. paragon ! He spoke quite well at eighteen months old, he 
learned to read by himself before he was five. And his 
questions ; like a m^n's. The little ones never ask me any- 
thing. Poor K.itiileen, how can I take this?" 

"Ii is for Tom," said Kathleen, and a bitter smile played 
about her pretty mouth. 

You love him, don't you ? " asked Edleen, holding the 
money in her hand. 

Oh, no ! " A burning flush told Edleen that she had 
read her aright. 

•* But my p<)or child, that cannot lead to anything." 

" It need not. Shan't the children drive out a little 
now ? They make themselves so hot with running." 

" How am I to thank yon, Kathleen ?" 

**Not at all, that's the simplest way. Who thinks of 
money ! " 

" Ah, unfortunately they think a deal of it in this house. 

It has never been mv way." 

Kathleen laughed. "Thai's why we are such wonderfnl 
financiers. Money runs through our fingers, just as hair 
gets thin under an awkward hand, while a clever one makes 
it grow thick and glos^. With money it is the same thing. 
Look at the children ; it Is almost incredible how far money 
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goes with them, what they can do with the few -shillings 
they get ; it must be born witii them." 
" I don't like it," said Edleen. 

No, of course not ; it is not a sympathetic quality, but 
admirable and very useful all the same/' 

Ah, very. Kathleen, who would have thought that we 
should be worse o£f with all this wealth around us than we 
were in our greatest poverty ? " 

** When one is unlucky, one never prospers in anything. 
I am very superstitious and 1 don't believe in the possibility 
of happiness for myself, Edleen. I believe that I was born 
unlucky and, turn where I will, ilUluck stares me in the 
face." 

'* But, child, you are so beautiful \ " 

" Of what use is that to me ? " 

"And so lovable. One cannot help l oving you." 

" Is that happiness ? I don't see the use of it." 
It may lead to your becoming a good man*s wife.'* 
I don't w&nt to. What I see of matrimony does not 
make me anxious to run its chances." 

*' But to have children of one's own, Kathleen ! ■" 

«' I don't like children." 

"Kathleen ! You used to say jusl the reverse." 

" Did I ? Then it wasn't true. I often tell stories." 

"But, Kathleen ! " 

" Well, what* s the matter? I lie very often. I say I like 
a thing when I detest it, and I say I don't care about a 
thing when I'm dying to have it. I never tell myself the 
truth, just as I never look in a mirror unless I am quite sure 

of being very preUy." 

" Then you are sure rather often," laughed Edleen. 

" I look very rarely in a mirror." 

" Only every time you come near one." 
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"You horror." 

" Dear me, I think that quite natural. There are so few 
hne pictures here that one must make up for the want by 
looking-glasses/' 

" Thank you, Edleen," said the young girl, kissing her 
as she stood on the threshold. "No, come in agam, 
Edleen ; it's unlucky to kiss in a door." 
« Foolish child ! 
Yes, I know I am very foolish, mure foolish than you 
can think." 

I prefer you to wise people." 
Very imprudent of you." 

And then I know you are fond of i&y Tom, and few 
people like him nowadays." 

"You liustake. Everybody likes him." 
" Dear child ! You said just now that you teii an un- 
truth sometimes out of charity." 
No, I did not say that." 
" I understood it so." 

" You would be perfect if you were not Tom's mother, 

Edleen." ' 

"And I was so proud of being that ; the only thing I was 
proud of in all my life." 

" How proud I should be if I could tear him out of ray 
heart," thought Kathleen, while her cousin glided down- 
stairs to her desk, and breathed more freely when she had 
ascertained that the proceeds of her ring and Kathleen's 
savings would suffice to cover the deficit 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE HERO OF THE DAY. 

A DENSE crowd was gathered about the copper mine. 
The news of an accident had spread among the villages, and 
Vaughan was away in London. People kept pouring in 
from all directions, and the hum of agitated voices was 
audible at a great distance. All sorts of wild reports had 
circulated, nobody knowing who had first brought or spread 
them. The women pressed forward, agony in their eyes 
and the most terrible of questions on their Hps. 

At last it was known that there had been a slip in one 
of the galleries and that two men were buried. 

" Who 1 Who ? " was repeated from mouth to mouth. 
** Wholl go down and rescue them ? " was the next question. 

A momentary hesitation, ended by Tom's volunteer- 
ing: 

" V\\ go, of course ! I have neither wife nor child ! What 

uiaUci if I'm killed ! " 

Tliis fine sentiment was received in silence ; the moment 
was too grave for thinking of anything but the needed 
assistance. 

Tom sprang .into the tram and descended the shaft, ac- 
companied by one of the miner^ Az in hand, coat and 
waistcoat cast aside in the stifling heat of the incumbered 

gallery, he went to work with stubborn fearlessncss. 

His example was followed by other voUinteers, and when- 
ever he took a moment's rest, he still encouraged them by 
his confident air and hearty words. They labored day and 
night, fresh shifts relieving the weary ones ; and the work 
went on with redoubled vigor since faint tappings had been 
heard from within. Tom only went up for a few minutes 
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at a time to breathe theair, and then again descended before 
the eyes of the admiring crowd. By and by he took Toby's 
wife and Will's motherless little girl down with him for a 
moment) to let them speak to their dear ones, and push 
bread through the holes the rescuers had bored in the 
falicii earth. Tom scenicLl to direct everything. He slept 
only as he stood, leaning against the side of the sfallery, still 
grasping the ax in his hand. He exhorted the sutterers to 
keep up their courage, and prayed with them when they 
felt death draw nigh. 

All this was reported to Edleen as well as to Vaughan, 
whom the news of the disaster had immediately caused to 
return. 

Edleen was radiant. " He is not quite lost, then," she 
said. "He is a good fellow at bottom, isn't he, Harry? 
Don't you think he may still grow to be a worthy man ? '* 

Vaughan smiled sadly. He knew that short-lived enthu- 
siasm, consisting chiefly of vanity and vain-glory, of pleas- 
ure in novelty and nervous excitement. 

One early morning Temorah was also seen near the sliaft, 
where she had stood unnoticed durinjr the night. Siie was 
crying. The women nudj^ed each other. " She's thinking 
of her father, who perished that way ! " they whispered. 

She had sat down on a heap of stones, and taken Will's 
little girl in her lap. She comforted the child with gentle 
words ; and Toby's wife crept to her side, wailing and rock- 
ing herself to and fro in her distress. 

The foor lay heavy on land and sea, and grrew so dense 
before sunrise that one could hardly breathe without cough- 
ing, and the nearest objects faded out of sight. The bleak, 
bare landscape was steeped in moisture. There was a 
sound of dripping and rippling on the air that blent dis- 
mally with the noisy echoes from below. As the dawn 
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broke, the day-shift went down the mine and the night-shift 
came up; Tom was not among them. He had remained 

below, and food was taken down to him. 

"That's my Tom, after all ! " thought Temorah. 

On the fourth day the voices of the sufferers grew so 
weak that the rescuers began to fear they would not reach 
them in time. The groups around the shaft-head grew 
more pitiful in the thick fog, which covered them like a 
heavy shroud, and would not dissolve. People no longer 
recognized each other ; every approaching figure looked 
gigantic, and the few words that were exchanged set small 
clouds whirling before the speakers* mouths. Clothes 
steamed, shoes soaked in the deep mud ; faces were white 
and drawn, eyes haggard, and lips blue. Toby's wife 
cowered close to the shaft-head, whispering endless prayers ; 
she could not even cry any more. Will's little daughter 
had put her hand in an old miner's and stood sighing softly 
and staring at the ground with dilated eyes. Hours rolled 
by. The dull sound of axes aiul shovels, the rumbling of 
falling earth, and the hoarse cries of the workmen, rose un- 
intermittingly from the mine. Suddenly the signal to hoist 
was given. A few more seconds of suspense, and Tom wiis 
among them, pale, soiled, with disheveled hair and torn 
shirt. ** They are saved ! " he cried, at the top of his voice. * 
Then Toby's wife fell senseless at his feet. ** Who thought 
of bringing brandy ? Brandy ! " he exclaimed impatiently, 
stamping his foot. 

"Here," said Temorah, taking a pitcher from under her 
cloak. Tom snatched it from her, and turned to descend 
once more. 

Temorah busied herself with Toby's wife, and presently 
succeeded in reviving her. 
When the rescued were brought out into the open air at 
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last, they could hardly be recognized for Will and Toby, 
and gave but very faiat signs of life ; slowly, slowly their 
blood began to circulate again, and while the usual means 
of reaniiuation were being applied to them, Tom was seen 
gesticulating among the groups, telling how he had worked 
day and night, how he had sometimes fallen asleep between 
two strokes, how the fragments of fallen rock which ob- 
structed the narrow gallery had suddenly given way, and 
the two senseless bodies had fallen into his arms amid a 
shower of loose earth and stones. He had thought them 
dead at first, and would have been borne to the ground by 
their weight, if his companions had not rushed to his assist, 
ance. Vaughan stood near him unobserved, and listened in 
silence ; but old Owen, who had at first been wholly occu- 
pied with the sufferers, could not bear to hear him talking 
in ihis sLiain ; he laid his hand on the young man's shoul- 
der and asked him whether he would not go to wash or 
dress. 

** Oh, yes, certainly,'* laughed Tom. " I look like a 
chimney-sweeper, and I'm hungry and thirsty, especially 
thirsty. I always gave the men my share of the refresh- 
ments to keep them in good spirits.** 

'* And how did you keep yourself alive ? And where arc 
your clothes ?'* asked the old man. 

" I covered tliose two with my clothes. They were so 
cold. I'm quite warm, and I shall run home as soon as I 
know the poor fellows are really alive. It would be a pity 
if they were to die after all, in spite of all our trouble." 

He stepped to the side of the stretchers on which Toby 
and Will were being carried away. Toby's wife fell on her 
knees before him and covered his hands with kisses. See- 
ing this, Will's child knek down beside her on the dirty 
ground. He took the little girl in bis arms and kissed her. 
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" You shall not lose your father," he said loudly and em- 
phatically. 

" Three cheers for our Tom ! " cried one of the miners, 
• and a thousand voices took up the cry ; the hurrahs rose 
tumultuously into the air, and then there was a whisper 
among the workmen, and before Tom could guess their in- 
tention, he was raised on their shoulders and borne along 
in triumph. A i^reat multitude moved through the fog 
toward Vaughan's house; children ran on iu front, and a 
chorus was quickly formed, bursting into noisy song. The 
men took it by turns to carry Tom, lifting him high from 
time to time, that the people might see him better. He 
sat with his arms crossed on his breast, as though his dirty 
shirt were a royal robe. The vicar's sons came out to 
meet him, waving their caps. The fog seemed to dissolve 
before the advancing crowd, so that Edleen could see them 
from her window. Her mother's heart beat high with 
exultant pride, especially when Tom made a speech to 
them, which was continually interrupted by joyful acclama- 
- tions. Regardless of his depredations, she folded her son 
in her trembling arms, and whispered words to him such as 
only a glad and anxious mother can utter. Her prodigal 
son was the hero of the day, honored and loved by all, a 
friend antl benefactor of his fe1low-men. 

Kathleen and the little girls immediately drove over to 
the cottages of the sufferers with warm clothes, food, and 
wine, arid were also cheered by the home-bound workmen. 
In the evening a fiery serpent was seen winding through 
the hilly woodland. It was an immense torchlight proces- 
sion in honor of Tom, and Vaughan's cellar was made to 
contribute largely to the general elation. Numberless 
speeches were made. Tom enjoyed his heroship to the 
Utmost, talking incessantly ; and every time be repeated 
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his adventures, the days and ui^lits of suspense grew longer, 
the air in the gallery more stifling, the recovered bodies 
more dead and only restored to life by his art and energy ; 
but tell what he might, people believed him implicitly that 
evening ; his version even became the popular one, and the 
very eye-witnesses declared Tom's reports to be accurate. 
It was a night of rejoicing, singing, intoxication, and merri- 
ment. 

Edleen looked like a bride, so rosy and radiant as though 
all care and pain' were forgotten and her darling must 
become a new man from that hour — a good man, whom 
people would always admire, whom they would extol and 
raise in their arms on many another occasion, the son of 
whom she had dreamt when she hushed him on her breast 
in his baby days, when she prayed tlie Almighty to spare his 
iile, and thou,i;ht she must die if he were snatched from her. 
**Tom !" she said several times, and Vaughau felt that she 
had jieither look nor feeling for him that evening. She was 
nothing but Tom's happy mother, and would drain her cup 
of joy to the very dregs. The fog had cleared away com- 
pletely ; the moonlight glittered on' the sea, and made the 
tore lies hjok murky, with their lurid glare and their heavy 
smoke rolling low in tlie moist air. Kveii when the la?;t were 
thrown on a heap to make a bonfire, around wliich the 
revelers danced, the moon maintained her superiority and 
shown in calm magnliicence. And the sea murmured 
dreamily, drowning the hoarse voices and Tom's incoherent 
speeches, which continued to influence the general enthusi- 
asm as much as did the wine, beer, and brandy. 

Tom was so extremely attentive to his mother the whole 
evening that he gained the symjjatliy of all unsupiiisticated 
minds. He did not take the slightest notice of Vaughan 
and Kathleen, and called out imperiously to old Owen, why 
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the beer was so scarce over there, among the elder work- 
men ? Then he summoned a servant and gave him a purse 
' full of money for Toby and Will, thereby evoking a new 
volley of applause. Kathleen looked after the purse, and 
thought: " How siuili wc pay Liiat ? " Rdleen was too happy 
for even this consideration to occur to her. 

In a small dark room, Temorah sat by Toby's bed and 
fancied more than once that night that he would not live to 
see another day. His wife lay faint and helpless beside 
him ; the terror of the past days had exhausted her strength. 
Toby repeatedly lifted his bloodless hand to stroke her 
cheek, and once or twice he whispered words of gratitude 
to Temorah. Toward morning he sank into such a deep 
sleep that he did not hear a first weak cry quiver through 
the room, and then lapse into silence for ever. By and by, 
a tiny coffin was borne from the house, and during several 
days there seemed little hope of saving the poor mother's 
life. 

Wliile the rescuer was heaped with applause, the rescued 
fought a terrible fight ; it was just as if death would not 
surrender his prey. 

Will was extremely weak ; he felt life ebbing from him, 
and himself sinking down into something unbounded, into 
unfatl)omable depths. Then he heard his child's despairing 
cry, reaching him &s from a vast distance : " Father, father \ 
Father dear ! Come back, father ! " and with an immense 
effort of will he returned all that long way, opened his eyes 
and recognized his child. And so he was saved. 

Temorah sat at the bedside, envying Toby's wife for her 
baby's death, and wondering what would become of herself. 
Tom's munificent gift to the sufferers had come. He had 
never asked how she would manage to live, he never came 
near her now. Bitter, bitter were Temorah's thoughts. 
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while she watched and recalled to life and happiness what 

was so desirous of livinj? and being happy. She was rev- 
erenced like an angel la tiiai iiumble houie. And yet she 
felt sure that they would turn from her in scorn, if they 
knew. 

At last she was able to go home and rest. She had 
scarcely stretched her weaiy limbs upon her bed, when she 
heard a tap at her window. She held her breath in terror 
and did not move. Who knocked ? Who wanted to see 
her. ? 

Then so deep a voice rose outside, that she did not know 
at first whether it was a man's or a woman's. " Will you 
not let me in } I mean you no harm, poor maiden." 

Who could it be ? Temorah approached the window and 
started back in dismay. It was Ulla, the witch, the terror 
of all the country round ; (Jlla, the noseless monster, the 
uncanny simpler and fortune-teller, who had power over 
fire and tempest, health and bickness, luck and evil for- 
tune. 

Let me in," said the old woman. "Only happy people 
close their doors against me. The unhappy let me in.** 

" I Im not unhappy, and want nothing,** Temorah forced 
herself to say. 

" Since you bar your door there is no happiness under 

your roof ; yuu are hiding a wrong, my child." 

The moon shone full on Temorah as she stood therewith 
white face and chattering teeth. 

" Open, Temorah ; I have to tell you something that 
would wake the flowers from their sleep, that the moon must 
not hear." 

" I will not listen.- I want to sleep." 

"You caiiiiot sleep for misery," said the witch, bending 
io at the window, so that Temorah retreated a step or two. 
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"Who told you that? You don't know me; you never 
saw me before." 

** I see everybody, also those who do not see me ; I see 
them sleeping and waking, whenever I list ; I see them sin- 
ning and suffering, in the mirrored wave, in the glowing 
fire ; nothing is hidden from my sight. Let me in. Your 
door was open to worse than me !" 

Temorah put her hand to her heart, and unbarred the 
door with trembling fingers. 

"Have you no cordial for me? I am thirsty," said. the 
terrible woman, beating her staff upon the kitchen flags. 

"There's milk," murmured Temorah. 

The old woman laid her bony fingers on Temorah's hand 
to detain her. 

"No, no mtlk; old people need warm drink ; yon will 
not repent your hospitality, for I bring you help and com- 
fort?" 

" Me ! " 

"Ay, you ; I bring you something, else I had not come." 
" No one need bring me anything ; I accept no charity." 
The old woman laughed. ^ 
" I know you (In not. That is why I begin with begging 
something myself/' 
" But I have no brandy." 

" Oh, yes, you have. Go and look ! I clearly saw a bottle in 
your cellar, in the left-hand corner, behind the empty barrel." 

Temorah Lrenibled again. She took a light, descended 
to the cellar, and found the bottle where the old woman 
had seen it. 

"A good drop," said Ulla, smacking her lips. " Fill the 
glass again, child. It comforts my cold heart. I could 
almost love a fellow*creature now, and that has not happened 
to me this long while." 
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** Have yon ever loved anybody?" 

The wrinkled eyes Hashed a strange look at Teniorah. 

"I have been beautiful in my clay, child; much more 
beautiful than you are, and have loved, even more passion- 
ately than you have loved, and have grown as unhappy as ' 
you wilt grow, estranged from mankind and shunned by 
them. I see you wander among them like one from the 
giave, Temorali. And, Lhcrefore, 1 come to help you before 
it is too late." 

" You cannot help me." 

"Oh, yes, I can. Old IJlla can do anything." She bent 
forward and whispered in Temorah*s ear. . 

The girl started to her feet and stood before her, tall and 
deadly white. 

** Never ! Never ! Go, and never come near me again ! " 

" No one would know," said IJlla, watching her. 

"God would !" whispered Temorah. 
God knows much and suffers it to happen ; his forbear- 
ance' goes a long way, believe me.*' 

" Alas for us, when it is exhausted ! " 

** You are foolish. Could you not tell yourself sooner : 
* God sees mc ! * instead of now, when it is too late \ Fool- 
ish girl! Foolish girl ! " 

"What I thought or did not think is nobody's concern 
but mine." 

" So proud, so very proud ! " 

" What remains to me but my pride ? 

" Shame ! " 

Temorah shivered like a tree in the autumn wind. 

" I mean no harm. I would but help you to elude the 

malice of your fellovv-creaLures." 
" What are they to me ? " 

" Do without tbem, my child, as I have done ! Try to dp 
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without them ; they will not ledve you alone. No forest, 
no ravine is distant and dark enough ; they seek you out 
and make use of you, and then cast you oE in disgust." 

** 1 want no pity." 
And yet you sat here moaning and wailing : * Can no 
one help me > ' And now I am come, you reject my aid." 

" Yes, I do reject suek aid." 

** Perhaps you fancy he will come and restore your 
honor ? " The old woman burst into a horrible laugh. 

" No, I don't. I want him as little as anybody else," re» 
turned Tenaorah, staring at the ground. 

And you will find yourself food quite alone ? " 

«* Quite alone." 

« And clothes ? " 

" I can spin and weave as well as sew." 
"In daytime for others, at night for yourself." 
** Well, yes, at night for myself. Many people work at 
night." 

You will be very miserable, Temorah. fielieve me, I 
see you." 

" Maybe you see aright But I am not afraid." 
" And yet you tremble." 

"That is only like water when the wind passes over it. 
Beneath the surface all is calm — as calm as death," 
** Foolish girl." 

" Ah, yes, I have been very foolish." 
" And you are so still. Love is sweet, love is beautiful, 
but it is no light thing for us women. It weighs us to the 

ground." 

"An unjust order of things," sighed Temorah. 
" Ay, ay, a delight to men, and a torture — a torture to 
us." 

" And then it passes." 
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*' Indeed, does it pass ? " said Uila, with a curious 
^ glance. 

Temorah felt that shiver stealings over her again. 
" Well, I mean one cannot go on loving so dearly when — 
when " 

** You need not excuse your feeling so, not at all. I 

know all that better than you, for I have known it longer. 
But let me tell you, love does not pass; it only calls itself 
by another name, and that name is /tafe. Thai is how it 
calls itself ; but it is always the same old, stupid passion, 
which awakes, and blooms again and again, like the lilies 
of the valley, sprouting from rotten leaves, with all its wild, 
intoxicating fragrance.'* 

Temorah looked in surprise at the old woman, whose 
thoughts seemed to roam among distant scenes ; but lier 
appearance — the deep pock-marks disfiguring her very Hps 
and eyelids, her destroyed nose, everything renewed the 
feeling of horror she was accustomed to inspire, and dimmed 
the effect of her words. 

" I shall go now," she began, after a while. " I shall go. 
And by and by you will weep and wail and repent of hav- 
ing suffered me to depart, of having been too proud to ac- 
cept my aid. Why are you so timid, foohsh maiden ? *' 

" 1 can bear my fate," said remorah, biting her lip. 

" No, you cannot, and I know that you cannot. Ay, ay, 
you think yourself as strong, as sturdy as a man. But you 
are not, Temorah. Your enemies are stronger than you. 
Beware of a sudden shock, child, beware of a shock I " 

The staff sounded on the floor as the old woman de* 
parted, and Temorah stood in a kind of trance, listening to 
the retreating footsteps unul they were lost in the distance, 
and all was stjll. Then she sank upon the floor and 
moaned like some dumb creature in pain, and struggled for 
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bicath, cursing herself and Tom, and giving way to buch 
despair as only a strong soul can feel, wiien it falls a prey 
, to stormy passioti and misery. She struck her head against 
the wall, and rolled it to and fro, finding something like 
rest in the regular motion. 

^ I am so unhappy,*' she moaned. I am so unhappy ! 
O God ! I am so unhappy ! " 

In love, as in happiness, man generally finds but one 
word, vvlucli he repeats in every possible gradation of 
emphasis. 

Thus she sat till daybreak, in hot rebellion against the 
implacability of life, helpless, disconsolate, as neglected as 
some forgotten grave, as lonely as only the unhappy can 
be, though they were robed in purple and surrounded by 
admiring crowds. She felt as if she must conceal herself 
from the early glimmer of day ; so she rose at last, crept 
into her bed, and j^hut the door upon herself. And not 
feeling sufficiently hidden even then, she drew the coverlet 
over her head, and lay with a beating heart and burning 
cheeks. She felt so nerveless to-day, so unfit to play her 
part before others, that she began to consider whether she 
had not bread enough at home for this one day. No, she 
had not enough to appease her hunger ; but still she would 
not go out to her work just yet. Not just yet ! Oh, no ! 
She must have peace for one hour at least ! And then 
weakness and exhaustion merged into slumber, broken by 
feverish dreams. She dreamt that Tom came toward her 
with torches in his hands, and she cried : Take care, Tom, 
you'll burn my cottage." ]^ut Tom laughed, and said : " I 
am a hero ! Til give you a palace instead of your cottage. 
But take the child away ; 1 hate children. And wed 
another man, for / am a hero. Love is nothiui; to me! 
You are foolish, Tcmorah ! 1 told you that I loved you, 
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and you believed me." And as he spoke he cast the 
torches into the house, and it stood one mass of roaring fire 
and flame. With a cry upon lier lips Temorah awoke. 
But there was oaly a sunbeam stealing through the door, 
and gilding the wainscot above her bed. She often 
dreamed of fire and of an unbearable light in her head, 
and then she used to be so tired afterward, as if she had 
watched through several nights. At such times she was 
also gifted with second sight, and saw what was passing- at 
a great distance. Thus she saw Tom at present, gouig to 
Kathleen, putting his arm around her and kissing her. 
She saw» too, how Kathleen pushed him away, and how he 
coaxed her and whispered soft words, and finally drew her 
upon his knee. And Kathleen hung her head and tried to 
look angry, and laughed in spite of herself ; he kissed her 
again, and then he begged something of her, and she took 
a pretty cross, with shinnig, red stones, from her throat — 
ah ! how they sparkled ! Their sparkling hurt Temorah so 
much, quite deep in the back of her head. Tom took the 
cross, and laughed, and kissed Kathleen once more. Te- 
morah felt as if she must cry out loud ; but just then he 
jumped up and ran away, and Kathleen looked after him 
from the window. 

The unbearable light still shone in Temorah*s head. 
Now she fancied her mother came in and softly opened Lhe 
doors of her bed, and lifted her finger reproachfully, and 
looked down upon her with heavenly pity. Temorah trem- 
bled at her look, and would have stretched out her arms, 
but her mother motioned her back, and lifted her hand once 
more, and disappeared. And Temorah wept bitterly, until 
her head grew dark and her tongue and lips were parched 
with heat. 

Then she rose, and greedily drank all the milk that was 
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left in the house. When she stood on her feet dgain, her 

courage revived. And when the fresh morning air had 
cooled her eyes and ciieeks, no one would have guessed 
what a terrible night she had just gone through. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

LLEWELLYN'S THOUGHTS. 

On a high rock, under rustling, golden-leaved trees sat 
Llewellyn, and looked far across the sea, whose glittering 
crests were rushing and hurrying landward. The fast-sail- 
ing clouds flung their shifting shadows upon it, steeping it 
in dark green or gray, while the sunbeams shot down be- 
hind them, and called forth bright reflection^ from the 
waves. And the tide rolled on, restlessly rearing its huge 
billows as though it must swallow np the land. The swift 
shadows also flew across the trees, as they stood shivering 
and sti ll L^i^ling against the storm, strewing their charuimg 
hnery upon the earth, who wrapped herself in its soft folds, 
and thought dreamily of the springtide. 

Llewellyn's han(l played with his long, white beard, and 
his eyes saw naught but the ideal world within htm. A 
wonderful change passed over his features, the clouds upon 
them fading before sudden sunshine, as though the gray 
years were rolled away by the storm, to make room for 
radiant juvenility. His cheeks grew flushed, his forehead 
smooth and rosy ; his white locks waved about in the wind 
like snowy moss, and his nostrils quivered as with the 
breathings of youthful passion. His face seemed to grow 
more delicate and transparent every moment, and an inner 
light broke from the depths of his eyes. Those stormy 
autumn days hre the poet's soul with wonderful fancies. 
There is a rushing and raging in his mind as of some new 
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element springing into existence, a fermenting of unknown 
powers, a suffering of thoughts, against which he rebels in 
vain. 

"One miglit as well try to prevent an eruplioii of the 
Hecla," murmured Llewellyn, contractino; his powerful 
brows, till they shaded his eyes as copse-wood shades a 
deep lake. I will not. I need not. Have 1 not former 
songs in plenty? Why will a new one press into my 
brain?" 

Memories crowded upon him like hosts of specters, and 

his heart grew so sorrowful that he felt as if he could weep 
as young people do. In his hours of creation the poet is 
but another Jacob, wrestling with an angel. The rushing 
of bis angel's wings was well known to Llewellyn, but it al- 
ways seemed to him like a fiend's immersing him in hellish 
fire. For angel and fiend told him with mocking laughter, 
that he was naught, and all he had hitherto comi>o5ed but 
so much air, unworthy of being sung. " I know it — I know 
it," groaned Llewellyn. " I have lived all my long life in 
vain. I have sung trash to the people, and never delighted 
them — never ! " The shadow of a cloud drifted across 
him, and the storm roared exuUingly, as though it were 
achieving great feats. 

•* Ah, yes," said Llewellyn, " I see the vision clearly. 
She has golden hair and a distaff, and spins. Why does she 
spin so long?" The sun shone out again, and the leaves 
fluttered about in Ins li^ht, as if they were at play and had 
no thought of dynig. 

" This is the spot where we met in days of yore, Ullaand 
L" At that name a wave of blood swept up to the min- 
strel's brow. *<She was as beautiful as song, with great 
black eyes, deep as an abyss ; oh, yes, she was like an 
abyss, and her hair resembled these leaves, brown and 
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golden and shining, and so sweetly fragrant — fragrant as 

moss — no, as blooming heather. And it curled about her 
neck — how it curled ! I loved to see those tiny ringlets. 
And then her nose ! Her nose was so beautiful that I 
could have lain on the ground for hours looking up at her 
profile. And how it moved when she spoke ! And her 
yoice ! " The bard started to his feet, and strode to and fro, 
and dropped wearily down once more upon his rocky seat. 

** I shall hear that voice in my very grave ! It was like 
the voice that wanders among the strings of a harp, and 
that no harper's hand can ever reach or stay — winning and 
playful, tender and coy, rising high and sinking low. 

Like the wailing of breezes and echoing mountains, 

, Like flattering leaves <» a sununer^green tree, 

Like the thrilling of chords and the rippling of fountains— 

As though the bright beams of the snn sang a glee. 
'Twas a voice that resembled the bird's in its gUdness, 

That flashed thro' the air lilce a glittering blade^ 
That throbbed in my bosom and banished my sadness .... 

" No,"notso, nonsense ! And yet it throbs in one's breast ; - 
it throbs, and one's eyes grow dim, and one must kiss the 
lips from which the charming sound has come. I did kiss 
those lips, ah, how I kissed them ! Here, under this tree. 
Here I knelt in the moss beside her, and she wound her 
arms around my neck, and said : ' Your eyes are a lake 
that I will drink with mine, for mine are burning coals, and * 
no lake can quench their fire. Do you feel how hot they 
are?' Oh, yes, Heaven knows. So hot! I feel them 
still ! " 

He rose again, and wandered about, and leaned against 
the tree, putting his arms around it, and laying his forehead 
against it, while his temples throbbed visibly. 

"The other, the vision, spins ; wiiat does she want with 
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me > I will think of Ulla. I came here to thmk of Ulla. 

I will not, I will uoi sing-. I will think of Ulla. 

Is eternity longf ? ' she asked nie, in those days. 

** * Eternity is like a kiss ; like this, do you see?' 

" * Then it is too short for me and my love.' 

" Ah, yes» eternity," Llewellyn groaned aloud. I am * 
nothing. I am nothing at all ; no man of honor, no min- 
strel, no hero, no sage, no father, and no friend. I am * 
nothing." 

The tree tossed its branches and moaned in the roaring 
storm, and its leaves fluttered down on Llewellyn's hair 
and cloak. 

** She is spinning for somebody, out of love. I see her 
clearly in the moonshine; I see the battlements of her 
castle. Down below heaves the sea, and she often fooks 
round and bends to listen. I will not. It will not be worth 

anything after all. I cannot make a real song. Ah, if I 
were a painter it would be different. Had I been a painter, 
I sijould iiave painted Ulla, before — before — ^ah, well ! " 
His strong frame shook like the tree against whioh he was 
leaning. He quitted his hold upon it and sat down again, 
smiting his knees in the torture of his thoughts. Then he 
began to sing under his breath. The storm thundered and 
howled. He did not hear. The sea rose threateningly, 
lie saw it not. He sang in a low, deep voice, and broke 
off, and sang on again. 

Nor wealth nor splendor would I own» 
1 care not to be loved or known. 
And when T die, I'll die alone, 

, As dies a forest tree. 

My life is like dissolving foam — 
N J Miss for nie, as on I roam ! 
i\o wife III child oa liearlh or home ! 
'1 is all a dream to me ... . 
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He ro$e and looked absently for his harp. He had leaned 
it against a tree, and it sounded from time to time in the 

rushing of the wind, as if it were itself in distress, and long- 
ing for the rescuing hand which could free its harmonious 
soul. But Llewellyn had already forgotten that he wanted 
it. 

''My lonetioess could touch the very rocks/' he mur- 
mured. ** The very rocks might respond to my woe as they 
do to the storm. But they would only forget me again, as 
they forget the tempest. It is the same with everything ; 

the whole world is but an echo. Storm, and it storms ; 
laugh, and it laughs — and forgets you before you have 
, _ ^turned your back. The minstrel is but a power of nature 
and a mirror in its eyes. I will not. Thou shalt not beguile 
me» spinning maid ! For whom does she spin ? She loves — 
she loves one down below in the dungeon— and spins and 
weeps because her store of flax is exhausted, and entreats 
the moon to give her beams of silver light to spin instead 
of flax. Was it my fault that 1 fainted when I saw Ulla 
again, pock-pitted, disfigured, noseless, so horrible — horri- 
ble ! What had I done ? And she, what had she done to 
deserve that? We had loved, ah me ! — what a sin ! A sin 
before men, a great wrong ; but a sacred law of nature, my 
sacred right ! She was mine. She would be mine. She 
would no more possess a soul of her own than the harp 
which owes its soul to my fingers. And when I sank under 
tliat weight of horror, her beautiful hair turned .!L,nay in a 
single night, and she fled away from men ; and I, coward 
that I was, I did not follow her, I did not seek her out. 
Perhaps she died. I know not. But on stormy days my 
old love awakes again ; it thrills me from head to foot ; I 
see her vividly before me again, with her magnificent beauty, 
her golden voice." The man rent his hair, and great 
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ilrups of agony stood on his brow. *' I am cold," he said, 
suddeniy ; 1 am as cold as \i 1 had long been laid iu my 
grave ! " He drew his cloak more tightly about him and 
again began to sing to himself. 

She is so pale as through the night 

She swiftly hurries on. 
What draws she from lier mantle "s folds ? 
Is it some magic web she holds 

For the moon to i^hine upon ? 

What draws she from her mantle's folds. 

Upon the river side ? 
What is the treasure that she brings ? 
liVhat is the gleaming thing she flings 

Into the gloomy tide ? 

Her mnntl'^'s folds are empty now ; 

She turns in pain and dread. 
The river asks : " What gleams so white? 
What bear I through the silent night ? 

A thing alive or dead ? " 

The river rolls like hopeless tears 

That flow at fate's decree ; 
It sadly seeks the distant bay ; 
The small white bundle floats away 

In silence to the sea. 

" What is it ? " asks the ruthless sea ; 
*' A web of magic might ? " 

The river sighs : " She brought it down— 
A noble dnnic in costly gown — 
'Tis mute and cold and white." 

" Full many dames with faces pale, % 

And many knights, I trow/' 
Replies the sea, ** I bury deep 
'Within my caves, and do not weep 

To see them laid so low.*' 
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** Alas ! it is a sadder sight 

Than dame or knight can be — 
It is aa infant \ " moans the stream — 
The moon looks down with trembling beam 

Upon the weeping sea .... 

He stared at the ground as he sang, with the terrible 
question, which he had not dared to ask during all his long 
life, written on his brow. The lay his Hps were breathing 

was but an echo of that burning question. "If the chiid 
were alive T should know it ! Impossible ! But she was in 
despair, and her hair was white, and what will a woman not 
do when she is driven to despair." 

Again those heavy drops gathered on the bard's brow, 
and again he drew his cloak more tightly about him. He 
did not notice that a form was standing close behind him, 
looking fixedly at him • a female form, wrapped in a long, 
black cloak, with her face muffled up in a kerchief. Only 
the wrinkled eyes that had watched Teuiorah so curiously 
seemed to live in all the strange apparition. 

"Ulla!" whispered the bard to himself. " Ulln, I have 
loved thee. Ulla, hast thou killed my child? The child of 
our great love? No, thou hast not, hast thou? But her 
hair turned gray in a single night. And she never showed 
herself again. She was in despair. And I left her to de- 
spair, wretch that I was ! Ulla, art thou dead ? lie dead ! 
be dead since ever so long, that I may rest at last ! ** 

The black figure glided past him through the storm, and • 
wandered away among the trees, frequently stopping and 
looking back. He knew not. He had not heard her step^ 
nor felt her presence, but she had stilled her heart and satis- 
fied her eyes. She- stopped again and looked back. He 
was still the wondrously handsome Llewellyn with his child- 
like eyes, and his golden mouth, that was fain to sing and 
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tell the truth because it was di>closc(i to iiiin. He often 
told it, even before he himself knew what it was that he 
betrayed. And Ulla fancied she felt the small burden under 
her mantle still, and saw the little white face in the water, 
beneath the moonshine. 

** Always the same Llewellyn," she murmnred, clenching 
her hand. " I do not grudge him tliis hour of torment and 
repentance. May he find it as long as perdition.'* 

She turned once more and waved her arm at him. 
Llewellyn gnashed his teeth and smote his breast, 

" I suffer ! " he thought, and deep lines gathered about 
his mouth. A leaf floated slowly down before his eyes. He 
caught and crushed it in his hand. Such is my life to me. 
A green leaf, a dry leaf, and dust. Why do I sing to divert 
the people? Was I born a jester? Am I a river, collt-ct- 
ing floods of tears, and bearing them to the sea? i plow 
the ocean ; my furrows are swept away as I go, and bear no 
grain, and if they phosphoresce at times, the light is not 
mine. I shall be as thoroughly forgotten as the wave — ^the 
wave is forgotten, though it had borne and shattered alevia- 
than ; for it is not its own doing. It is not my doing that 
1 must bear those songs of mine ; and yet I stand apart ; I 
wander past the cheerful hearth ; I do but approach men's 
hearts like the rising wind — when I have passed, 1 am for- 
gotten. And I plod on through the world, weighed down 
by my thoughts, dragging with me the fearful question 
which I have asked of none, and which none can answer. 
There she is again, the spinning maid. Hence ! I will 
think of Ulla. I did not come hither to find a song, but my 
jQye — niy great past love. But a minsuxrs love is like a 
ray of light. It wanders, and cannot stay. Beautiful 
women loved me. I loved them no longer, for I saw the 
ugly skeletons under their beauty and the erring souls 
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within. I looked them through and through. I saw them 
sick and wicked, destroyed and destroying. I thought of 
the noseless woman whom I had loved because she was 
beautiful — and love itself seemed false and untrue. All is 

worthless when love itself is naught — love, which seems so 
powerful ! There slie is again — llie spinning maiden, and 
will not let me lest. What is she spinning in the moon- 
shine? , 1 cannot see it clearly. Nay, but 1 seel O God, 
how beautiful ! A master-thought ! 1 have my song ! 
Hush, hush, do not rustle, wind ! I have another rhythm. 
I have a wonderous lay. Hark ! Hush ! my song !*' A 
supernatural radiance shone on his face, which had been so 
gloomy a moment before. 

**That is a song worth singing, a song full of the prime 
power of love. Ah, whence did 1 take its joy.> Por T am 

* faint unto death, 1 never felt such mortal agony. And 
then, I forgot my harp. Where did 1 leave my harp ? " 

At that moment a faint sound of vibrating chords floated 
on the air. In his state of nervous excitement, it acted like 
a shrill cry on Llewellyn. He started as if a tree had fallen 
near him, and then he smiled at himself, when he laid his 
trembling hand on his harp and saw that it was near and 
safe and had but answered his call. 

" Ah, yes, thou answerest me," he said, taking it tenderly 
in his arm. "Sweet harp ! Thou and I, we two, we will 
conquer the world ! We will soar above it, sweet harp." 
He caressed it. " Come, be good, be great, and help me to 
sing— I am so weary." His hand sank down at his side ; 
he bowed his head and leaned his brow against his harp, 
whose chords contitmed to vibrate in the wind, close to his 
ear. Llewellyn sutlered the sounds to lull his soul to sleep, 

'after the storm that had shaken it. A great stillness came 
over him ; his head grew heavy and his breast so calm as 
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though it had forgotten to breathe. And in this dreamy 

state he saw the figures of his ballad rise before him in 
palpable reality. He saw their every movenietit. He heard 
the sound of their voices. His own srlf no longer existed 
for him. He no longer felt the storm, he saw nothing but 
his own fancies, and listened, half-unconsciously, to the 
murmuring sounds that seemed to encoarage him. From 
time to time the storm abated. Then he felt as if a delicate 
hand or soft Hps touched his brow. But suddenly he started 
up, his heart bounded and beat high in his breast, his hands 
grew ice-cold, his cheeks Hushed, his eyes flashed and 
glowed, and tiie song flowed from his lips and hands, like 
red-hot metal pouring in liquid splendor from the glowing 
furnace, exultant, free for a moment, and hissing and strug- 
gling impatiently against the new restraint of the waiting 
mold. It seemed as if the storm paused in its fury to 
listen to the song, as if all nature throbbed with the pulsa- 
tion of the poet who had caught and absorbed wind and 
sunshine, shade and light. Nature was strong in him at 
that hour, swaying ail with elementary power, bent on 
creating. 

Her garments white like silver shone, 

Iler hair like liquid j^old : 
Around iici loriu its sunny waves 

In many a ringlet rolled. 

And when the minstrel saw the maid. 

She took his heart away. 
And when her violet eyes grew dim, 

It was his happiest day. 

And when the first impassion -d kiss 

From trembling^ h'ps he took, 
It thrilled his soul with lightnii flash, 

And all his being shook. 
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And whea with her caressiog voice 
She said : ** I Im thee well ! " 

The world grew splendid in his sight. 
As by a magic spelL 

He bowed his face upon her lap. 

Half hidden by her hair. 
The roses whispering in the grovei 

His bliss too great to bear. 

A heavy tread — an iron grasp— 

A cry the silence rent — 
" Ho, warders, st ize him ! To the keep 1 " 
My father, stay ! Relent \ 

" I will foiget him from this hour. 

He shall be dead to me ; 
But let my love depart unharmed 

In peace across the sea ! " 

" Thy love shall die in dungeon gloom. 

Shall die a death of shame, 
Shall answer with his caitiff life 

The blot upon thy fame." 

** me atone instead of him I 

Oh, pity my despair ! 
I will endure thy worst decree, 
But grant my humble prayer ! " 

** So be it — while thy fingers spin 

The thread, by night and day, 
Thy lover shall escape his doom 

And live as iive he uiay. 

" But if thy distaff once be bare. 

If once thy band grow lame ; 
Thy comely fee shall meet his fate 

And die a death of shame*" 
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She flew to take the di'^taff straight. 

And spun till t-veninj^ K^ay,- 
And spun at nii^ht bv moonlight pale, 

And spun at break ot day. 

She came and leant above the keep, 

And spun her fingers sore. 
" Now keep me well awake, my Jove, 

With goiden minstrel-lore." 

Then rose the captive's voice in song, 

A sweet aod stirring sound. 
The maiden spun witk bleeding hands. 

Her sire looked on and frowned : 

Eight nights and days thy distaff flew, 
I will not have thee die ; 
Thou needs must rest, for thou shait find 
No flax now, far and nigh." 

No flax ! She wept in wild dismay ; 

Her store was thinning fast ; 
She drew her thread like spider's web, 

But yet it would not last. 

" Now cease, my love, and sing no m<Mre, 

My flax is spun to-night ; 
And thou must die for loving me, 

Before the east is bright." 

But when the morning crost the sea. 

He saw a palHd child. 
Unknown and yet familiar too. 

Who wept, and span, and smiled.* 

Her little head was closely dipt. 

Her violet eyes were bright : 
" I cnt my locks to spin for thee ; 

They'll last me many a ni^t." 
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And when her sire hebeld that fiax» 

With rndttng heart he spake : 
" My warders, loose the captive's chain ! 

I*U free him for her sake. 

"And he shall wed hci, if a bride 

Thus marred he list to woo ; 
And what a foolish maiden wills, 

One must submit unto." 

The ballad closed triumphantly with a sonorous chord, 

and Llewellyn sat smiling in the sunshine, happy as a child, 
repeating some of the stroi^hes, and changing word or 
melody here and there. The storm was over, and the 
sounds floated slowly tluough the listening forest, while 
Llewellyn whispered^ My first good song 1 To whom 
shall I sing it ? I must sing it to some one ; I cannot bear 
it else ! " He did not know that a -forlorn woman was 
hiding near at hand, and weeping behind her cloak, as if 
her heart would break. 

** All spirits hover around him," she sobbed. " And he is 
young and handsome still, and a great minstrel ! And he 
knows it ! How radiant his face is ! How his white teeth 
flash in the sun ! All his torture is over like the storm. 
Free, and rich, and happy, as though the world were his to 
give. Ah, he was always a king, and will always be one ! '* 

And the pour woman wept, as if her tears could quench 
the glowing embers of her soul, which every glance at him 
fanned into flame again. She saw him rise, and tenderly 
cover up his harp, before he bore it away. He might have 
been wrapping a beloved wife in a soft shawl, so gently did 
his eyes rest on the harp, so tenderly did he handle it. 
Then he let his eyes rove around, as if he would take a 
grateful leave of listening nature to whom he had poured 
out all the force of his soul, whom he inspired with his 
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fancy. The grass seemed to cling to his feet, the flowers 
to lift their tiny round faces up to him, the leaves to flutter 

after him. All around him was living and moved by his 
breath, and he felt as happy as if he bore a charmed life, 
immutable youth, inexhaustible power of creation in his 
breast. He believed in this one new song. He thought it 
the only one he had ever invented, the first that really made 
him a poet. His former compositions were indt£ferent — 
almost repugnant to him. As he strode away, he repeated 
part of his new ballad, pleased, smiling. When he was 
gone, UUa crept up to the spot he had just left ; there she 
flung herself upon the ground, and kissed the traces of his 
feet, the rock on which he had rested, the leaves on which 
his hand had lain. Zealously gathering grass and leaves, 
she hid them in her bosom, and fled away in the opposite 
direction. 

CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE ANVIL. 

It is stifling here ! " said Una, pushing up the sash. 1 
can't think what they mean by making a fire as if we were 
in winter, just because it is raining a little." 
A chill wind blew in, and swept quite a deluge of rain 

iiiLo the room. The wet creepers beat against the panes 
and the trees tossed like the sea, shaking their burdens of 
water down into the brown streams on the pathways. 

" There ! That's something like air," said Una. " No, 
Missy, don't shut the window, please \ I've been choking all 
the morning, and I feel so dreadfully hot ; I've already put 
on a lighter gown. No, Missy, don't shut it ; I shall be 
wretched if you do." 

"Is that my Una, talking like a capricious child It is 
very cold to-day, and you coughed yesterday as well as last 
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night, very frequently, too, and you moved restlessly in your 
sleep. I came to your room and saw you/' 

" Dear Missy, must I be watched at all times like a 
little child?" 

What could it mean? Una was irritated and impatient, 
she knew not why. She went over to the chimney and flung 
the logs asunder with the poker, the blood surging up to 
her temples as she did so. Then she looked up at the 
mantelpiece. 

" There now, the clock has stopped again, and it is so 
tedious to move the hands. No, Missy! Don't, Missy! 
I can't bear the strikino;." 

The beautiful girl intercepted Missy's gentle hand, as the 
old lady silently turned to wind up the clock. Presently 
she stepped to the table. 

"Gladys has again put up my pencils, in her passion for 
tidiness. I fancy I see her. But it is really too hot. I 
can't breathe ! " She opened another window, which was a 
little more sheltered from the wind and rain. Ah, there's 
air ; don't shake your head. Missy. If I can't bear it other- 
wise ! I am so young still. I feel the heat so much." She 
held her hands out into the rain. 

How pleasant M^rtyn will be if his betrothed catches 
her death of cold," said Missy reproachfully. 

Una drew back her hands and pressed them against her 
cheeks. 

** Hot ! hot ! " she said, pointing to her chest. ♦* And 
such a queer taste." The next moment a gurgling sound 
came from her throat ; she put her handkerchief to her lips, 
and then held it out to Missy, purple, dripping with blood. 
A mute look of horror accompanied the gesture. Missy's 
kiices shook and her lieart seemed to stop its beating, but 
she smiled with the dauntless heroism of ailection, saying ; 
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" Ohy that's nothing ; I had it often when I was young ; 
it's the same as if one*s nose bleeds, quite a tiny vein burst* 

ing in one's throat. I would only not speak in your place 
and sit down quietly ; it's better to keep quiet. No, it's 
nothing at aU» Una ; you see how calm I am ! We will 
only take the handkerchief away ; I'll get you a clean one 
and some salt water, and you'll be all right directly." 

As she spoke she let down the window and placed the 
young girl in a big, soft arm-chair. 

^ "There," she said, "just you look at the pretty rain- 
drops for three minutes till I'm back again." 

Out in the passage iMissy leaned a moment against the 
doorpost, trying to steady iierself. When she returned, a 
telegram had been dispatched to Martyn, and Mrs. Gwynne 
had been gently informed of the troth* She came back 
with the salt water and a clean handkerchief, her finger on 
her lips, followed by Mrs. Gwynne and Gladys, who had 
crept in behind them as white as a lily. Una threw herself 
sobbing into her mother's arms. 

Must 1 die, mother ? Say no, mother ! I am so happy ! 
I must not die, must I ? Mother, mother, don't let me 
die ! " 

" How can you think we should let )cou die ?" said Mrs. 
Gwynne, suppressing the tremor in her voice, while Missy 

and Gladys exchanged a mute look which filled their eyes 
with tears. 

" We will send for Martyn, if you like. See, how nice 
that your betrothed is a physician ; now you can give him 
the pleasure of curing you, my child." 

" Is Martyn coming ? " 

" I have already written," said Missy. 

" But not telegraphed ?" 

"Yes, even telegraphed." 
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•* That I am very sick ? " Her tears flowed afresh. 

** No, unwell ; I said only unwell." 

** You are not very sick, you know, my own Una," put 
in Gladys ; " you will soon be well again." 

** Does my father know ?** 

" No," said Missy, " shall I fetch him ? " 

** Yes, fetch my father, Missy ! No, no, not yet. What 
will you tell htm, Missy ? " 

«• The truth, child." 

**The truth ! ** There was something broken in the ex- 
clamation, and again the blood gushed from the girl's lips. 

" Die ? What will he say to his Una's going to die ! " 
Martyn will tell him that it i$ not dangerous," whis- 
pered Mrs. Gwynne, kissing her child's moist forehead. 
Una dropped her head upon her mother's shoulder as 
the lady knelt beside her. Gladys walked to a remote 
window, and her tears fell as fast as the rain outside the 
panes. 

*'We had better put you to bed," said Missy. 
Oh, already to bed ! When shall I rise again ? Ah, 
leave me here for another hour. I'm only so cold. 
Mother, I'm so cold ; can't you make me warm ? " 
. '*I*11 cover you. up warmly; only pray, pray don't 
speak ! " 

** But I must ask you, mother, or I shall die with fear," 
Don't you know that we shall do everything, my 
child — ^^everything in our power ?" 

And I was so happy ! Mother — smother — must I 
die ? 

Gywnne was sitting at work in his library. He4iad just 

returned from a visit to a sick parishioner, had changed his 
wet clothes and sat down to [)repare his next sermon. A 
trembling finger knocked at the strong oak door. 
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«*Come in !" 

Tluis does one sometinics call co}nc iti^ when fate knocks, 
softly, gently, and brings misery and distruction with it. 

Missy had never gone on such a hard errand ; she could 
have wished the house to fall ia and bury her before she 
reached the vicar's room. She came in quiet and pale, and 
stood opposite to Gwynne, at his great writing-table. 

"It might be well if you would come over a moment." - 

" I am very busy just now. Can't it wait ? ** 
Perhaps ; but we are a little uneasy." 

" Is anybody ill ? " 

Missy's X\^%would quiver, but her voice remained low and 
steady. 

We don't quite know what is the ihatter with Una ; she 
is not at all well." 

*' Write for Martyn." 

** We have already done so. She is rather frightened 
herself." 

" Frightened ? W hat ails her then ? " 
Weil you know she has coughed for some days past, and 
last night she was feverish, and just now, just now, there 
came blood." 

Gwynne grasped the elbow-rest of his easy-chair, and 

compressed his lips. At that moment Cikulys crept in, buL 
stopped inside the door, leaning against the doorpost, and 
sobbing as only a very young creature can sob at a first 
great grief. 

Come here, Gladys, my child ! " 
Gladys glided through the room and sank down before 
her father, burying her head in his lap and crying as if her 
heart would break. He stroked her glossy hair, and his 
eyes grew dim. When he could trust himself to speak again, 
he asked : 
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" Was there much of it, much blood ? " 

Missy nodded. 

" And she was frightened ?" 
She is continually asking — whether — whether — she must 
die," said Gladys hoarsely. *'And I caQnot--cannot — 
bear to hear it.'* 

Your mother bears it" 

Gladys raised her head. 

" Yes, father ! Mother is heroic \ ** 

" Well then, we will be like yuur mother." 
But she must not die, father. God will not do that. 
He will not take Una from us." 

If it be His will, it is sacred." Gwynne coughed, he 
felt such a pain in his throat 

Missy had slipped out, had covered Una up, and was 
sitting on a low stool warming her feet, while Mrs, Gwynne 
whispered words of comfort to her frightened child. 

When the vicar came in, Una raised her burning eyes to 
him : <* Father/' was all she said. 

He took her hand in hts, and did not speak. The fire 
crackled, the rain splashed, the trees rustled, and those 
three human beings were as still as only great joy or deep 
sorrow can be. The sky had grown so dai k that the fire- 
light falling on the group was stronger than the daylight. 
Another fit of coughing came on, and brought a few drops 
of blood. Gwynne's eyes dilated ; for an instant he turned 
his head toward the window ; then be looked at his wife, 
who was smiling encouragingly at her child. She did not 
dare to look at her husband, lest she should lose her self- 
command. 

*' Shall we not put you to bed ? " said Gwynne. 
" Ah, me ! I shall not leave it again ! '* 
That will be for Martyn to decide. Perhaps he'll per- 
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mit you to get up to-morrow. Come, let your father take 
you in his arms, as he used to do in the old days, and carry 

you to your iiiiic bed. You don't know how nice and warm 
it will be, and so white and pretty and fragrant." 
Una smiled. 

" And then I'll find you something to play with. You 
need not be alone, you know. We'll be quite merry. One 
must show sickness a cheerful face ; it passes much more 
quickly so, than when one looks frightened." 

Gwynne had always possessed the gift of cheering inva- 
lids ; the young girl smiled again, and could not find it in 
her heart to ask the fearful question on account of which 
she had sent for him, but suffered him without another 
word to take her in his arms and carry her upstairs. Mrs. 
Gwynne and Missy quickly undressed her, and she soon 
lay in her white bed, looking very lovely with her great, 
brown eyes, and long, fair tresses. Her hands had grown 
wiiiLe and transparent within the last few hours. Gwynne 
had gone downstairs to get a picture book to amuse his sick 
child with. He felt as if his feet were lead, and as if he 
could not say, in the first agony of his heart : Lord, Thy 
will be done I " It was too hard ! He found Gladys before 
the chimney, her hands clasping her knees, and her head 
buweti upon them, letiini; her Learb lluvv uaiesLraiued. His 
voice sounded a little severe. 

" Gladys ! " 

She started to her feet. 
Gladys I There is much work in store for us ; do you 
mean to be an idle laborer ? 

" Father, I cannot ! I cannot, father ! " 

"What have I done to merit having a cowardly child ! '* 

Gladys cried no more. She clasped her iiands and hung 
her beautiful head. 
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**A time of heavy sorrow approaches, Gladys, and you 
want to shake off the yoke on the very first day, instead of 
bending your young shoulders beneath it and helping to 
pull and to bear ? Is that worthy of a young Christian ? " 

Gladys went up to him and bent low to kiss his hand. 
Then she ran upsuiirs to her mother's room and bathed 
her face, that Una should not see the traces of tears upon 
it. 

The heavier the sorrow, the fewer the words. 
What's the matter with Una ? " asked Morgan, meeting 
her in the passage. 

"Spitting blood," whispered Gladys, and flew past him 
to join Missy, whom she assisted a while in her preparations, 
before she trusted herself to go into the adjacent room and 
look at Una. Morgan turned to seek his father, when he 
saw him coming upstairs with a book in his hand. 

''How soon can Martyn be here?" asked Gwynne, and 
two burning red spots appeared on his cheeks. 

" To-morrow night," was the laconic answer.* 
Shall you drive over to the station for liim?" 

•* Of course 1 shall, father.** 

" And what shall you tell him?" 

" What I know." 

" It will be a great shock to him." 
" Why, haven't they telegraphed it to him ? ** 
. « Not too clearly." 
** Then I will telegraph clearly to him at once, that he 

can bring the necessary medicaments, and save time." 
" Do you think we shall gain much by saving time ?" 
" Yes, I do, father," 

"I do not." The vicar walked along the passage with 
heavy steps. 

His son looked thunderstruck. Just then the youngest 
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boy appeared from the upper story, sliding down tlic ban- 
isters. Morgan seized hiiu severely by the arm and whis- 
pered, with contracted brows : " How often have you beeo 
forbidden to do that, naughty boy ? Next time I see you, 
I'll whip you to make you remember. To-day you are to 
be quiet, and tell your sisters not to make a din. Una is 
ill." 

"Una?" The fine blue eyes grew radiant uruUr the 
golden mane, in the relieved consciuusncbs that it was very 
nice of Una to be ill just at the right time to spare their 
owner a whipping. 

Very ill ? " asked the boy, with the selfish purpose of 
softening his stern brother's heart, but looking all the while 
like a Raphaelesque angel just come from heaven, and ig- 
norant oi luinian mischief. 

However, Morgan was not to be softened. On the 
contrary, he seemed to grow more gloomy every moment. 

"Yes, very ill. You'll do well to keep downstairs, all 
of you ; there must be no pattering of feet over Una's head. 
One can*t send you anywhere in this pouring rain, you little 
plagues." 

" But we're very good." 

" Indeed ! Good enough to be whipped. There'll be no 
joking now. I'll show you the whip." 

The little lad smiled as sweetly as though he had been 
promised a garden full of flowers, and nestled against bis 
brother. 

" You couldn't, Morgan ; you love your Freddy." 

"God loves us too," said Morgan, patting the golden 
mane, "and yet he chastises us severely, and we don't even 
know what for." 

The little lad stared to see his big brother's eyes suf- 
fused with tears. The first doubt had entered his soul, at 
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a flash ; and he meant to be a minister. He shuddered to 

feel his faith shaken, his confidence unsettled. The first 
"Why?*' had passed his lips ; the first question had pene- 
trated his soul : ** Why must the iuuocent be unhappy ?" 
* He stood with his hand on the banisters, contemplating 
the struggle which awaited him. If he could not profess 
his faith with a happy heart, he dared not become a min- 
ister, and then he could not offer a heart and a home to 
Kathleen. He wished to go on believing as childishly as 
he had liiihciLo believed. But every instant swept huii far- 
ther away from the gales of Paradise, which he had passed 
with his first " Why?" flinging himself into a sea of ques- 
tions, a hopeless abyss of doubts. 

That night no one slept. Una complained of great pain 
in her side, and of her chest aching with every breath she 
drew. A short, dry cough caused her great uneasiness, and 
every drop of blood that passed her lips terrified her anew. 
On the following' day the house already wore the marks of 
heavy sickness and anxious, sleepless nights. All looked 
haggard ; everything was hushed. The servants spoke in 
whispers, the children sat sadly huddled together in the 
chimney-corner, and one of the brothers tried to occupy 
them, but ever and anon relapsed into sorrowful thoughts. 
Out-of-doors the rain poured down in torrents. Morgan 
had driven to the station to fetch Martyn. He had not 
slept either, and felt quite surprised when his eyes closed 
from sheer weariness on his sorrowful journey. 

The two men greeted each other in silence, but when 
they sat in the carriage, Martyn's questions came fast and 
his eyes moved restlessly, while he bit his mustache and 
made no comment on Morgan's replies. 

**But what is your opinion ?" Morgan asked at length. 

" I must see her first," was the answer ; then both were 
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silent and stared with growing impatience the endless 

way. 

But the horses went at a quick pace along the heavy 
roads, sweating and foaming with their exertions, and 
' splashing the carriage with mud. 

Una sat propped with pillows, breathing fast and cough- 
ing almost at every breath. 

Hark ! " she said, lifting her white hand, and a bright 
radiance came into her face. 

At the first glance, as he flew into her out-stretched arms, 
Martyn knew everything : Inflainmation of the lungs and 
pleurisy. . He heard it even before she had loosed her 
embrace, while he whispered "My own I My darling ! My 
^angel ! My all ! And she would not loose her hold of 
him, but pressed her burning cheek against his. 

I thought I should die before you came. And now I 
have you, Martyn. You are here, Martyn. You will not 
let me die, will you ? " 

The young man needed si'pernatural strength to retain 
his self-control, with the agonized eyes of father, mother, 
brother, sister, fixed upon hfm, awaiting comfort or misery 
from bis lips. He auscultated a long, long time, repeatedly 
begging Una's pardon for fatiguing her so much. Her 
father sat down on the bed and toolc her into his arms while 
Martyn bent his ear to her back, and lie felt her fever-heat 
through his clothes. Martyn auscultated until he could 
control his voice. Then he said quite cheerfully : " Ah, 
well, an inflammation of the lungs, as hundreds have in this 
horrid weather ; it will pass quickly enough, if my sweet 
betrothed will obey." 

Una clung to htm. "You must not leave me and speak 
with the others outside." 

" No, I shall btay here," said Martyn, sitting down on the 
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bed and holding her burning hand in his. Morgan will 
give me pen and paper. I shall write here, and I may as 
well jot down all that ought to be done, to insure accuracy." 

She would hardly let go of his luaid while he wrote. The' 
parents tried to read Martyn's impenetrable face, but they ' 
could descry nothing, except that dark shadows were gather- 
ing beneath his eyes. He wrote down for them what he had 
ascertained, and then turned to his betrothed with a smile, 
changing the pillows that had grown so hot again, and 
soothing her with numberless small attentions. She smiled 
happily and contentedly, fancying, with the ingratitude of 
all invalids at the advent of their favorite, that she was really 
well tended now. Gladys felt a poignant jealousy at this, 
for which she blamed herself bitterly, however. Missy 
knew that it must be thus, and was quiet. Mrs. Gwynne 
tried to take hope, and the vicar thought to blunt his in- 
tolerable anxiety by work. 

Martyn no longer allowed all the family to busy them- 
selves about the sick girl at the same time, but insisted on 
their resting by turns, to keep them strong and in good 
spirits, he told them. 

And you ? " said Mrs. Gwynne. 

" Oh, he must go and rest very soon/* said Una, tighten* 
ing her hold on his hanfl. 

I ? " he replied, smiling. " I need little rest, I'm not 
used to it." 

He never sleeps," murmured Una, as though she would 
say : You are never tired, are you ? 

Never ! " said Martyn, and he seemed bent on proving 
the truth of this assurance. For he was up and astir during 
the whole of the following eight days, watching the flicker- 
ing flame of that life as a raiser would watch a treasure 
sinking into the sea. When Una objected to some pre- 
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sc^iptton or other, he said : " For my sake ! " and she sub* 
mitted. . Gladys wa? a great comfort to all of them. She 
seemed to have discarded every thought of self after that 

fust storm, and to move like some Ime machinery, obedient 
to every sign, always at hand, never too near, always watch- ' 
ful, and never tired. Once her father found her in an 
adjacent room, busily stirring some dainty drink over a 
spirit-lamp. He silently put his arm around her and drew . 
her to his heart, holding her very fast. She clasped ^ his 
neck for a second, and then bent over her cookery as 
assiduously as before. 

The fine autumn sunsliine brought better days with it, 
and all began to hope. But then the second lobe was 
affected ; other physicians were called in who shook their 
heads, and another violent hemorrhage brought Una to the 
brink of the grave, and caused her to relapse into her first 
despair. ^ 

" Must I die ? " her lips murmured day and night, igno- 
rant of the cruel tortures they caused. Martyn felt as if his 
heart were being wrung in a vise ; he grew more haggard 
every day. Gwynne put his hand so often to his side now 
that the movement no longer attracted anybody's attention^ 
except Martyn's, who entered his room one niorning and 
asked permission to auscultate his heart. Whatever he . 
found there, he kept to himself, but it could hardly have 
been anything favorable, for he sighed heavily as he went 
downstairs. 

One evening at the close of a hard day, Gwynne sat star- 
ing into the lire. He had to prepare a sermon. What 
should he say ? About what should he preach ? How should 
he master the heavy throbbing of his heart and comfort 
others from the depths of his own distress ? He had rested 
his arms on his knees, clasped his hands and compressed his 
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lips. The fire cast quick reflections under his brow, but ' 
the usually shining eyes remained dim., 

Morgan came in. 

«« Father, do I disturb you ? " 

No answer. 

"I should like to speak to you, father." 

His son's voice recalled his roving thoughts. 

" Ay, my son. What do you want to tell me ? " 

Surprised, almost impatient, he thought of Kathleen, and 
considered the time ill-chosen for speaking of love and 
marriage ; besides, Kathleen would not be a welcome daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

Morgan was silent for a few seconds, as though he were 
seeking words. But as generally happens when one has a 
trying thing to say, he broke out at last without any prelim- 
inaries : 

" Father, I can no longer become a minister ! " 
Gwynne stretched himself as if he would rein in a restive 
horse, and waited for his son to continue. 

*' No, I cannot ! " repeated Morgan, grasping the back of 
a chair to steady himself. 
Why not?" 

" Because 1 have lost my childish faith." 

" And cannot you put a firm, manly faith in its stead ? " 

Morgan slowly shook his head. 
I have not slept for weeks, father, in the struggle of my 
soul. I bow my head in shame before you, when I see you 
so firm in the storm, so uiiwavering; but I caiiiiut. Why 
should one suffer t Why this system of the world ? Is it a 
system at all t Is it law t Is it justice ? Since I have be" 
gun to doubt, I see injustice everywhere. Why wealth and 
indigence ? Why sickness and death ? Why sin ? And 
what means the forgiving of iniquity in one place, and the 
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visiting it upon children unto the seventh jyeneration in 
another ? x\ncl why are the pure chastised ? What has 
Una done that she must die ? What have you and my mother . 
done that you suffer like this ? What have I done that my 
peace is destroyed and my faith annihilated ? Father, do 
answer me ?" 

He paced the dusky room with long strides, and presently 
stopped before his father. 

** And are those the thoughts which the fust trial calls 
forth in you ? Is thai; all I have been able to give you out 
of the fullness of my heart ? Can you no longer see what is 
great and good, because the first rime has fallen 

No longer, father. You know that I was zealous and 
looking forward to my beautiful vocation with all my soul. 
Oh, I have wept many a long night, father, regretting niy 
beloved vocaliou, which 1 must relinquish, if I will not lie 
and perjure myself ; and the more closely I try to cleave to 
it, the more completely do I lose my hold. The mantling 
vines to which I cling give way and bring the masonry 
down with them, and everything falls to ruin, burying me 
under dust and fragments, a lost man." 

" My child ! such times will come in youth ; and believe 
me, they are nut the worst. I know you. You will l)e puri- 
fied in tliis fire. Have but a little patience with yourself. 
I give you time. My books are yours. My time is at your 
service, when you wish to give vent to your thoughts. You 
need not despair because you doubt. You can go forth from 
this ordeal much firmer than you were. Only take time and 
patience, and let your hot heait spend its passion. You 
seem to me like an ant that would ask : * Why am I crushed 
underfoot ? I was so industrious and so necessarv in niv 
sphere. I will no longer be an ant if that is all the justice 
done me, and ail the reward I get for my fidelity I ' Do not 
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be so cowardly as to fly from yourself, my son ; fight ! 
What harm can sleepless nights and tears do you ? Our 
vocation is so sublime that we must be formed for it with 
painful chiseling;. Your life has been too easy hitherto. 
Your calling is that of a servant ; then submit to the rod 
that fits you for Jt. Pass through ^he purgatory of your . 
doubts like a hero. I do not hurry you. I give you time. 
You shall enter upon your profession with a happy heart, 
victorious, under no constraint. Who are you that you 
would understand the divine system of the world ? What 
can you know of it ? The nearest object is a mystery to you ; 
the germination of the humblest plant is a book with seven 
seals, and you speak grandly of systems, as though you stood 
among the stars. Your doubt is nothing but pride. God 
will lay his hand upon you, and will not let you go before 
he has humbled you to the dust ; for you are destined to 
become a man and a Christian ! " 

Gwynne's eyes were luminous. He had shaken off his 
sadness, and felt his strength grow in the beams of his own 
conviction. Morgan stood before him, biting his lips and 
breathing hard. He thought his father did not understand 
him and was as unjust to him as Heaven, forcing him into 
a profession for which he was not fit. With the whole force 
of his youth, he rebelled against his destiny. Gwynne felt 
this, but he did not despair. He had confidence in his son's 
character, and thought to let him ripen to healthy manhood. 
He did not fear the struf^o-le for him. He feared but one 
black spot — Kathleen ! Could he have removed that, he 
would gladly have entered the lists to lead his son to vic- 
tory himself. But Kathleen came between them, estranging 
the young man from him, and nourishing his doubts by her 
own moral confusion. 

" How long is this to last?" asked 'Morgan biLLerly. when 
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they had kept silence a while, wrapped in their private 
thoughts. 

God will show us.*' 

I don't think he will/' 

Nay, he always shows us the end to be attained by 
honest fight." • 

And suppose the end be death and perdition ? '* 
** A hero can die, but he does not go to perditi(Ki." 
" Is that all the consolation you can give me, father?" 
** I fear it is, my son." 

Morgan bowed his head and was mute. He thought of 
Elathleen with such longing that he felt as if his veins must 
burst. He was tempted to fling himself at his father's feet, 

entreating him to release him from following the dreaded 
prufcssion and to give him Kathleen, since he must die 
without her. He wanted her at once. And now he was to 
wait till his Christian faith should be firm, he who could 
not believe any more. His impatience, his despair, were so 
great that he felt as if he could fling himself head foremost 
into a sea of flame, and let doubt, and struggle, and love 
turn to ashes. He had not moved from where he stood in 
the wavering light, and the father watched the sLurni in thai 
young souT with hope and heavy care. Hours rolled by, 
and the father still sat in. his arm-cliair, and the young man 
still stood before him, not daring to fall at his feet, because 
he feared the strong man's fiery earnestness and holy sever, 
ity in spite of himself. 

" And this is what you have brought me up for, father/' 
he said at last, in a low, hoarse voice. 

"I hope I have brought you up to l^e stroni^fer than your 
fate, firmer than the uncertain lot of man, better than your 
.savage instincts, more honest than your impetuous desires, 
more prudent than the foolish intoxication of your senses.** 
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"You are mistaken, father. I shall succumb.** 

*' You are mistaken, my boy. You will be guided/* 

Crushed." 
" Saved." 

*' Good-night, father/' 

" Good-night, and God bless you, piy child/* 
Morgan lay on his bed, in his clothes, biting the pillows, 
raving, thinking he must go mad, longing to rush down- 
stairs to Ills father and tell him. all, longing' to go off into the 
wide world, to take Kathleen with him, to Australia and 
turn shepherd. '* I cannot ! I cannot ! " he moaned all the 
night. At daybreak he got on his horse and tore madly 
across the country, wondering whether it would not be as 
well for him to break his neck. 

CHAPTER X. 

IN THE SNARE. 

" Have you heard ? — Una Gwynne is dying," said Tom, 
sauntering up to the breakfast-table, around which the 
family was assembled. 

Perhaps it is not quite so bad as that,** said Vaughan 

severely. 

**When I tell falsehoods, people doubt me ; and when I 
speak truth, they don't believe me." 

Una dying ! " exclaimed Kathleen, rising, and turning 
ghastly pale. 

Una dying \ *' repeated Edleen, in a low voice, folding 
her hands on her lap. 

Minnie thought she would like to cry, if her father did not 

look so stern and incredulous. Winnie fixed her piercing 
eyes upon Tom. 
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"Maybe it's something like the story of the poor woman/' 
she said suddenly. Tom reddened. 

What poor woman ? " asked Edieen. 

A woman Tom wanted something for ; you remember 
what, Tom." 

" No. I've not the slightest notion what you le Laikiug 
about." 

" You never know yourself what you are talking about," 
put in Kathleen. " Goodness knows where jrou pick up 
your ideas." 

" She knows very well what she is talking about/' said 
Minnie resolutely. 

" Well, what ? " demanded \ aughan. 
" Shall I tell, Tom ? " 

" Of course. I've got no secrets with you, X hope." 
" Humph ? — haven't you ? " murmured Winnie, with a sly 
face. 

Look who is coming there ! " exclaimed Kathleen, and 
with the joyful cry, ** Llewellyn ! " the children rushed out 

to the Lerrace to welcome their favorite fiiead. 
Vaughan looked severely at Tom. 

" Will you explain what the children have been alluding 
to?" 

'*0h, certainly. They gave me their little savings for 
those poor fellows, Will and Toby. That's all." 
" And did the poor fellows get them ? *' 

" To be sure they did, if my messenger was honest." 

Vaughan whistled softly and rose to go to his study. 

" I have written for Lewes to come/* Edieen called after 
him. He turned at the door " I have written for Lewes 
to come and help me to put my books in order a little." 
But you are so orderly yourself ? " 

** Oh, not always." Edieen had turned very red. 
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She walked to her desk and looked idly out of the win- 
dow at the terrace, which had been converted into a glass 

house against the approach of the inclcmeni season, and 
where Minnie and Winnie had taken possession of the min- 
strel's knees. He was telling them of old, old harps, that 
had been made of stone, and that asses or mules used to 
carry after the minstrels, and that bad to be dragged into 
the halls by two or three men ; and how, when the minstrel 
had sung, a cup tilled to the brim with gold was presented to 
him. The children listened with open mouths, and forgot 
even Prlnnie, who entered the breakfast-room by the open 
glass door, and made free with the remains of the meal on 
the table, sugar, bread, milk, and other nice things. For 
the two who had stayed in the breakfast-room did not 
attend to Prinnie either. 

Kathleen I '* said Tom, come and sit on my knees." 
« No, that won't do." 

" Indeed, why not ? It did very well the other day ; why 
shouldn't it do again ?" 

" I don't know why. But it won't do. Do you want any- 
thing of me ? " 

Yes, I want a kiss." 

'* And what besides ? " 

"Nothing." 

" That's not true." 

"1*11 tell you something in your ear." 
" Say it aloud." 
"Shall I shout it?" 

Kathleen flew to him and laid her hand on his mouth : 
" You're capable of it ! " 

He immediately put his arm around her and took her on 
his knees. 

** I have to tell you that you are distractingly pretty, and 
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that poor Morgan is as mad as a March- bare about you, and 
that Llewellyn as wild when he sees you, and that Teniorah 
wouk) like to poison you, and all this requires punishment^" 

he said, beginning to kiss her. 

She tore herself from his arms and stood before him, 
flushed and angry. " You — you — you're not worth so much 
as looking at." ^ 

" I know it, and that's why people look at me. A nice 
world it would be, if people cared for none but the goody, 
goodj^ fellows in it ! What would become of the scape- 
graces, who are so much nicer and merrier, and so good- 
natured ? You wouldn't love me half so well, if you weren't 
so horribly jealous of Temorah f" 

" If you name her once more, I'll scratch out your 
eyes ! " 

He caught her by both hands and held her Urmly. 
^' And Temorah is more beautiful than you, much more 
beautiful and much more passionate, and loves me much 

better. You're only a little girl with lemonade in your 
veins instead of biood ; you're not capable of loving at all. 
Temorah is a woman ! " 

He held her so tightly as to hurt her, and gloated over 
the fury that flashed from her blue eyes. He loved to tor- 
ment her, just as he was fond of stroking cats the wrong 
way till their hair emitted sparks, and strangling them when 
he had made them wild. 

He liked to enrage Kathleen ; she was such a pretty cat 
in her fury, and when she hurst into tears at last, one could 
comfort her like a naughty child. 

This pleasant game was going on in the breakfast-room, 
while Edleen had warmly welcomed the old bard, ordering 
a repast to be brought to him, and relating that Winnie was 
learning quite by herself to play on the harp. Lleweilyn 
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had immediately offered to teach the child, and the pretty 
strains floated along the terrace. The child was trembling 
with exciteqient, and Minnie sang and chattered by turns, 
while her sister played and sang, and seemed to pluck the 
old man's song from his lips. The autumn sun fondled the 
white and golden locks, and woke son^ after song in those 
three cUiUlish hearts. Llewellyn was never so gay as when 
he was among children. Old as he was, he could play 
and lie in the grass with them, telling endless tales, and the 
children loved htm as the flowers love the summer breeze. 
In the glass house the harp and the voices sounded particu* 
larly beautiful, too, and the birds came quite near, laying 
their little heads on one side and listening to the sweet 
tunes. Sometimes the three friends burst into hearty laugh- 
ter, while Winnie's little hands touched the chords as if they 
had always been at home among them. The old man re- 
peatedly embraced the child in his joy at having discovered 
a little genius in which no one had believed before. 

My birdies ! " he called the two little girls, and he felt 
sorry that Edieen seemed too preoccupied to rejoice at 
God's magnificent gifts with the gratitude of a happy mother. 

When Winnie was grave, her eyes dilated, and the cor- 
ners of her month curved downward a little, as is often the 
case with children who have thought and suffered beyond 
their years. But when a smile broke from her lips, it spread 
to her cheek eyes, and chin, and betrayed much playful- 
ness. Minnie was always the same Fiesole cherub, and 
when she sang at the top of her voice she looked as though 
she were standing in the presence of the Almighty, and 
chanting his praise. Llewellyn's eyes wandered with insa- 
tiable delight from one child to the other. 

"I think," philosophized Winnie, " before we were born 
we must have been lying about in little pieces." 
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"/think I was asleep," opined Minnie. 
After all, it's a great pity/' Winnie began again, ''a 

great pity ** 

*♦ What is a pity, my child ?*' 

" Why, I know it can't Be ; I only mean it's a very great 
pity that it makes such a difference to God whether one is 

good or naughty." 

" But one is always good, child." 

" Oh, no ! It's so queer ! now I'm good and playing on your 
harp, aud when I'm doing the very same thing on mamma's 
harp, Kathleen beats my hands red and calls me naughty/' 

**Well, had you asked for permission to play ?" 
No," said the child slowly, lifting her brows, and a delin- 
eate blush suffused her face. 

** And Tom calls me good when I give him all my trinkets, 
and papa would punish me if he knew," said Minnie, nod- 
ding SO energetically that her bright ringlets fell over her 
brows. 

I like flowers better than trinkets,*' said Winnie. 
"Why, child?" 

" Because one feels pity for flowers." 

" Yes," said Minnie, ** poor flowers ! But 1 pitied those 
red stones too, when Tom carried them off so quickly ; I 
wondered whether they wouldn't long to hang round my 
neck again." 

" Pooh ! stones don't feel," said Winnie scornfully, carv- 
ing her lips ; " the wind doesn't do them any harm, and 
picking doesn't make them fade." 

** But they're so bright inside, just like eyes." 

** Maybe it is the sun that makes eyes and stones shine," 
said Llewellyn. 

" No," said Minnie, " for if I press my fingers on my 
eyes, they shine also at night." 
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" What's that, a step-father ? " asked Winnie. 
" What your father is to Tom/* 

" Well, what is he to Tom ? For you see he doesn't love 
htm a bit, and so Maggie said * he's only his step«father/ 

What's a step-father ? " 

"Tom had another father." 

" Where's he gorie ? " asked Minnie. 

" He has been dead this long time." 
Can people have more than one father, then ? ** asked 
Winnie. 

Yes, if their mother marries apfain." 
** I slioLildn't like thatat all," said Winnie, her eyes grow- 
ing very rouqd and dark. 
Nor 1," echoed Minnie. 
"Then Tom isn*t my brother at all,'* concluded Winnie. 

Nor mine," came from the little echo. 
** Nay, when he is your mother's child ?" 
" Humph ! *' mused Winnie, he isn't quite really her 
child." 

** No, only just a little bit of it/' said Minnie. 
" He's a wicked boy ! but one mustn't tell," whispered 
Winnie. 

" He always teases us," added Minnie, in an equally 
cautious whisper. 

And then the two nodded and looked up into their old 

friend's eyes. 
Thus chatted the three. 

Meanwhile Edleen sat, with diy lips and cold moist 
hands, opposite to Lewes, and seemed to grow paler and 
thinner as she talked. 

Lewes was a man of unblemished character, an extremely 
conscientious man, who had raised himself to his present 
position by bard work, and had laid by a little money. 
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He entertained. such unbounded reverence for his beauiitul 
mistress that it looked in his inmost heart hke love uucon- 
fessed and crushed underfoot, quite a little garden of 
flowers, but so sad and rimy as only an autumnal garden 
can look. 

*• I begged you to come/' began £dleen» ** because I 

hoped you would assist me in a most painful matter." 
Thank you very much for thinking of nie." 

"No, no, don't ! I don't even know how to tell you." 

Edleen tried to moisten her hps with her tongue. But 
she did not succeed. She rubbed her hands in her thin 
handkerchief, and cleared her throat with a low cough. 

*« My son causes me great anxiety," she began anew. 
" He is, I fear, leading a bad life, and I cannot restrain him. 
I do not know what he is about ; I know only that he is 
continually asking for money, and has even drawn bills 
upon me. In my distress I paid them out of the house- 
keeping money, and as I know no other way to refund that 
r caused Kathleen to sell some jewelry for me/' 
I know," said Lewes. 

«* What ? You know " 

**Our jeweler informed us of tlie fact, and the ring was 
immediately bonglit back by Mr. Vaughan. It must be in 
his keeping at present," 

Edleen hid her face in her hands for a moment 

*» What am I to do ? " she moaned. 

** Tell Mr. Vaughan everything ; he will help you." 

*•* I cannot \ No, I cannot ! He had severely forbidden 
my givinjsf my son money. But now my cash-boxes are 
empty, and yesterday that terrible man was here again." 

" What terrible man ? 

** A man with a red face, eyes close together, white hair ; 
I'm so afraid of him. He has some new bills of my son'Sy 
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and I cannot pay them, and my son says he will shoot him- 
self if I do not pay." 

"And I am to assist vou ? How?" 

" That is what I 9^ you. How ? " 

" The straight way is always the best." 

^ Ob, no ; ob, no ; I cannot ! I have never been used to 
such humiliations. I brought my husband nothing but a 
prodigal son ; I have no right or claim to anything. I feel 
like a stranger, who should ask pardon for being here with 
my son ; and now — now — I rob my husband of his money 
to give to my unfortunate child ! T must refund it. Do 
understand. I must. Else I really am a — a — no 1 I am 
very wretched ! '* 

Lewes could hardly bear to see this woman weep. 
And' so I thought," she continued, hastily controlling 
herself, " that you might help me to sell my jewels a little 
more cleverly than KaLlileen, wtiu gul next to nothing for 
that splendid diamond, and whose proceedings were so 
quickly discovered." 

A difficult task. How can one conceal such a sale? " 
Oh, I know a way." Edleen's face was suffused with 
burning blushes. "If one sells the diamonds separately 
and replaces them by paste " 

' Lewes started to his feet and stood bolt upright for a 
moment. Then he sank back into his chair, and his spare 
figure seemed to collapse. 

" 1 know," she said bitterly. " I know what you are just ■ 
calling that in your heart. But you do not know what tor- 
tures I have suffered before I came to this pass. The fear of 
my husband's implacable severity drives me to dishonesty. 
I am such a coward that I had rather bear the jtings of my 
coubcieiiee than my hubbaiid's look." 

Lewes felt at that moment that he hated his employer. 
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** Mr, Vaughan 13 a man of such stern rectitude that he 
makes no allowance for juvenile sins. But the sinner is my 
child, Lewes ! " 

Is there no possibility of preventing such extravagance 
in future ? For I see no end of this." 

No, there is no end, I know that ! I have no power 
over htm. Nobody has. And I have prayed for this." 

"Prayed ?" 

"Ah, you don't know. My first husband was cunsuinp- 
tive, and I had already been married for several years and 
had no child — no child ! And I lay on my knees day and ' 
night praying to have a baby, entreating God, who had 
done wonders before that day ! And lo ! my prayer was 
granted ; a beautiful boy was given to me. My husband 
did not live much longer to rejoice .iL Lhc ^lit. 1 did not 
feel his death so deeply as I should have done, for I had 
the child, my sole thought, my sole passion. Up to his 
sixth year he was the sweetest child one could see. People 
stopped in the street to look after my cherub. I did not 
leave him day or night ; I watched his every breath. I 
think the most passionate love is naught when compared to 
a mother's passion. Vou cannot understand Lliai, Lewes, 
as you have no child. But I was bhnd to the sun, and the 
world, and my own poverty. I saw nothing but hnn — him, 
my heaven-sent angel, my wonderful boy. From his 
fourth year I taught him in play. He could soon read and 
write two languages ; he knew geography and a good many 
historical facts which I told him instead of other stones ; 
he was quite wondertul, ai d people would marvel at his 
cleverness as well as at his beauty. 

Suddenly he fell very ill, mortally ill, of brain fever. 
The doctors told me the child had not many hours to live. 
Ai:d then I fell upon my knees and committed a heavy sin. 
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I prayed : God, lieave me but my child, and impose 
whatever penalty or expiation you will upon me ! 1 will 
bear it all my life without murmuring ; but leave me my 
child ! ' And my child was saved ! 

**The doctors cautioned me to keep him very quiet, or 
his intellect might suffer. But he seemed to recover very 
rapidly; only, he was changed. He began to tell false- 
hoods, for which I found no punishment but hot, hot tears ! 
Then he used to promise me on his knees that he would 
mend \ but yet he grew naughtier every day» teasing and 
' tormenting other children as well as animals, breaking my 
things, tearing his clothes, so that I began to feel, for the 
first time, how poor 1 was. 

"At that juncture Mr. Vaughan offered nie his heart and 
hand, and 1 accepted him gratefully, only to obtain a home 
for us both and a father and the possibility of a careful 
education for Tom. But then my misery began. My hus- 
band thought to gain his purpose by severity. I see them ^ 
still, when he told me for the first time that he must whip 
Tom, and when the child grew frantic under his heavy 
hand and the bitter humiliation. From that hour the cane 
and the whip were often in my husband's hand. I used to 
hide at such times to cry my heart out ; for I saw that it 
was all in vain, and that Tom's character was being com- 
pletely ruined by this treatment. But Mr. Vaughan has 
not much knowledge of human nature, and fancies the 
world can be ruled with principles. 

** From that tnnt: I ( ^mmitted another heavy sin in con- 
cealing and glossing over i om s transgressions, in order to 
shield him from punishment. He would lock him into the 
cellar, with no food but bread and water, and the child 
would turn frightfully sick, but did not mend his ways : 
only with me he was always so sweet, so winning and tender. 
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begging my pardon on his knees for all the tears Tshed on 
his account, and winding his arms around me as if to pro- 
tect me. He had i\ tanned so much sweetness in lus character 
that I could not resist him and did anything he wanted, to 
comfort him when he was in despair. He would roll on the 
.ground before me, striking his head against the furniture 
and threatening to strangle his step-father ; and when he 
was gone, my husband would tell me of some new misdeed 
for which he should be severely punished. It was just as 
if I had thrown fire and water together. Really, really, a 
little more gentlenchs would have gone farther with 'Xv)X\\. As 
it is, I am still standing between those two, and my sufferings 
grow worse every day. My distress is so great, that I know 
no longer where to turn. My husband himself has taught 
me to be so terribly afraid of him ; now he must bear the 
consequences. It is a great misfortune. For he is an 
excellent man, and I owe him the profoundest gratitude. 
He has snatched me from want and penury, has over- 
whelmed me with presents, and proved his love to me in a 
hundred ways, except that one of pardoning my poor child. 
And thus, a coldness and bitterness has gradually arisen 
between us, which cannot be cured. And therefore, dear 
Lewes, I cannot turn to him with prayers. I had rather 
pass through a flaming furnace. He will estrange my son 
completely from me, or drive him out into the unpitying world. 

"I tremble every hour lest he should come and acquaint 
me with this his resolution. And I cannot bear it! I can- 
not part with Tom ! I am so unpardonably, unreasonably, 
unspeakably fond of my poor child ! And I said I would 
bear any penalty or expiation. Sometimes one does not 
know what such a word means, and what one foresees does 
not come to pass, and one is ruined by unforeseen things. 
Help me, Lewes, pray, help me ! " 
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With trembling^ fingers she drew a beautiful set of jewels 
from her pocket. 

" rica.se, Lewes," she said, offci nig it to him. And ]>ewes 
felt something; sparkle and swim before his eyes, and then 
the casket lay like hot lead in his hand. 

I'll think of it," he said, looking as pale as if a swoon • 
were about to numb bis senses and to deliver him from the 
dull pain at his heart, the rushing sound in his ears, the 
bitter taste in his mouth. But by an intense effort of will he 
overcame hi.s taintiicss and sat staring fixedly at the ground. 

** If I could but love her less madly," he thought. Sud- 
denly a bright idea flashed through his brain. He remem- 
bered that he had a tiny fortune of his own, and a transient 
smile played across his face. 

1*11 try," he repeated, rising and holding the hand she 
offered him in his own for a moment. When he had closed 
the door behind him, he drew a deep breath, as one does 
^ when one comes into the open air after having passed 
through the intoxicating atmosphere of an orchis-house. 
Ah, he had a little fortune. He would sacrifice it and let 
her believe it to be the proceeds of her diamonds. But 
afterward ? When that abyss had swallowed it up ? 

" And when the big dog saw that it was his little sister ** 

■ 

Minnie was saying outside. 

** He wao:[^ed his tail and lay down at her side to watch 
her," concluded Llewellyn. 

Tom and Kathleen were still standing in the breakfast- 
room ; her cheeks glowed, her eyes sparkled. 

You're not so conceited as to fancy that I've a good 
opinion of you ? " 

** Oh, no, my pet. But you love me all the better because 
you'd like to reclaim me. Why, I'm so unhappy, Kathleen, 
that a stone would be touched ; how much more then a 
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svjeet V\U\e girl like you. And I went to Temorah only be- 
cause 1 reallv didn't know where else to go. I was without 
money and without shelter. That was all. £ut 1 luve you 
as my soul.'* 

*♦ You don't love that at all." 

" Not love my soul ? " 

** Kathleen ! ** thundered Vaughan's voice at the door. 

Their hearts stopped beatiiiir for terror. 

** Kathleen, have the goodtiess to come to my study." 

Hanging her head, Kathleen followed the master of the 
house upstairs. 

He let her pass into the room, and closed the door. 
If you fancy/' he began, that it suits roe to have you 
flirt with my scamp of a son under my own roof, you are 
greatly nii^lakcn. And if yon think I should not have the 
heart to turn you out in spite ot \ (tur poverty, and Edleen's 
tears and prayers, you are even more mistaken. Do you 
think I shall tolerate such behavior in my house ? What 
must my servants think, who have not cleared the breakfast- 
table for fear of disturbing your tite-h-tite f Do you con- 
sider it proper to permit a young man to touch you ? I tell 
vou, KaLidcen, I sliall not tolerate such things. I have 
confided my dearest, most sacred, and most precious treas- 
ures to you, and therefore your conduct must be unimpeach- 
able, worthy of the pure childish souls you have in your 
keeping.*' 

My husband has not much knowledge of human nature," 
Edleen had said, and it seemed as if the events were about 

to corroborate her opinion. Vaughan was prepared for a 
flood of tears, and a prostration, things tliat were extremely, 
distasteful and unpleasant to him. 

He was, therefore, greatly surprised when a mischievously 
spadcling little face was raised to his, and Kathleen ex- 
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claimed, with ringiiig laughter : Tom ! But Tve nothing 
whatever to do with Tom ! Why, it's Morgan Gwynne who 
loves me and wants to marry me. Not Tom. God forbid ! 

How funny ! No, we spoke of those poor miners, and how 
we should iiKuiage fo reheve them ; and Tom is always so 
easily moved, you know, or, at least, pretends to be, and so 
he tried to put his arm round me. But J didn't permit him 
to. No ! God forbid ! Ha.ha-ha-ha i Morgan Gwynne 
is my languishing lover ! Ha-ha-ha ! Quite an acceptable 
one, too, and no vagrant. No, Tom ! Fie, Tom ! Why, 
he's a wicked man. No, I've nothing whatever to do 
with him ! " 

And with a long and deep courtesy she whisked out of 
the room, like a kitten, and fiew down the stairs to Edleen, 
'who was still lying back in her chair, weak and ghastly pale. 

Kathleen knelt down beside her, kissing and fondling her 
hands. 

** All right she whispered. 
Edleen bent her head affirmatively. 

"I've kept the house occuj)ied the while, acting a little 
love-scene with Tom, because I knew the master of the 
house to be watching us, and getting myself thoroughly 
scolded, just to keep the coast clear for you down here. 
Your husband really has a nice way of scolding people, I'll 
say that for him. It's quite a pleasant pastime." 

" Do you think so ? " murmured Edleen, and her nostrils 
moved slightly. 

" Yes ; he has such a fine voice, going straight to one's 
heart. I'd like so much, just for once, to be afraid of 
a man." 

" Should you?" said Tom, who had come in un perceived. 

** Oh, not of you," laugfhed Kathleen. 

"We'll sec. LuL what b Llic matter with my little mother? 
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She's ill, Kathleen ! Don't you see ihat ? My little mother ! 
My dear little mother I You're not going to be ill, 1 hope ! " 

The three tn the glass house had grown silent, as though 
their pleasure were spoiled and they feared a hostile assault. 
Winnie's hands hung listlessly among the chords, and Min. 
nie had laid a finger on her lip. 

'•Where are the children ?" a^ked Kathleen. Her voice 
did not sound amiable now. 
Out there," rephed Tom. 

It has long been time for lessons; get on, children," 
cried the young girl. 

The little ones threw their arms around Llewellyn's neck, 
and took grateful leave of him. 

*• I must most emphatically beg," said the old man, " that 
the ciiild is permitted to practice her music every day." 

" Yes, if she is good, by way of reward," returned Kath- 
leen, leading the children away. 

Llewellyn hastened to depart. He felt that he could 
neither cheer nor comfort here; and he wanted to see 
whether he could not divert his old friend Gwynne from 
his sorrow for an hour. 

« Tom," said Edleen. 

** Ay, my sweet mother. Here I am at your feet." 

•* Tom ! 1 am sinning out of love for you ! I entreat 
you, spare me! You are killing me. You have already 
robbed me of happiness and tranquillity, of sleep and peace* 
and a quiet conscience. Oh, Tom, Tom, spare me ! " 

Tom laid his face upon her hands, and his tears rolled 
over them. He could weep so beautifully when he liked, 
such a shower of remorseful tears, that he was perfectly 
irresistible. 

Mother, I*m a scoundrel ! I'm unworthy of you, I 
know It. I'm not worth the bread I eat ! " and his tears 
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fell iiniiUermittingly upon her slender fingers. If you 
ever hear that I've blown my brains out, forgive me, mother, 
forgive your unhappy child ! " 

He started up, as if he had lost all his self-command, and 
rushed out of the room. As he shut the door, he thought : 
*' What shall I do now ? Stay ! the fair Ginevra has a glass 
at my service and pleasant looks and a neat little room ! 
Hurrah ! Long live (iinevra ! " 

Vaughan came downstairs and found his beautiful wife 
alone, and so weak that she could hardlv lift her hand. 
Full of anxious care, he sat down beside her and passed his 
arm under her neck ; she closed her eyes vfearily upon his. 
breast, and he was glad that she would rest in his embrace. 
He did not guess that she merely closed her eyes in order 
to avoid speaking to him. 

« 

CHAPTER XL 

AT CHURCH. 

A LIGHT hoar-frost was thawing in the merry sunshine, 
while the bells rang and the congregation came pouring in 

from every direction. Here and there transparent ice 
cracked under the pattering feet of red-cheeked children. 
The yellow leaves glittered, as if strewn with diamond-dust, 
and wherever the sun had not yet penetrated, the roads 
were frosted and played in bluish shades. The landscape 
was enlivened by the high, black felt hats and red cloaks of 
the peasant women who walked toward the ancient abbey 
where Gwynne was to preach. 

Among the congregation were Vaughan, thinking with a 
heavy heart of his poor wife, whom that reprobate would 
torment to death, and before whose maternal weakness he 
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stood lamed and defenseless ; Edieen, who flashed hotly 

\vitli .-^haine whenslie i eniciiibcied how she stood wiih Lewes 
and lato what she was betraying him ; Kathleen, who felt 
her love for Tom at its height, and yet hoped to meet Mor- 
gan and to drive him to distraction ; Winnie, who intended 
to accuse herself before God of beginning to hate Kathleen ; 
Maggie, whom Kathleen had cunningly slandered and 
threatened with dismissal, and who was afraid of being' 
parted from her little darling Minnie, who was clinging to 
her hand ; Lewes, who had laid all his savings at Edleen's 
feet, and had been told that it would not suffice to cover the 
^ new debts, and who now stood hesitating before his first 
fraud, telling himself, with a cold shudder, that he would 
sacrifice his honor for her, and would get no reward, hardly 
a word of thanks ; Mrs. Gwynne, who might for one hour 
dismiss the tranquil smile from her lips and cry to God for 
fortitude in her gnawing pain ; Gladys, who hoped to weep 
herself calm ; Missy, wiio would have liked to lay her 
weary heart in the grave with her darling ; Morgan, who 
looked gloomily forward to meeting Kathleen and rebelling 
against every word that would fall from his father's lips ; 
all the vicarage children, on whom the shadow of a first 
grief had fallen ; Temorah, hiding a heavy heart under the 
folds of her cloak ; the men who had been rescued from the 
niit.c and who reverenced Tom likeau angel ; even Llewellyn,, 
who rarely went to church and used to say that the forest 
was his temple, the birds' carol his choir, the storm his 
sermon, and whom Gladys had persuaded to come this once 
and hear his brother poet, her father, speak. All — all had 
come. 

Only four people were missing, two who were near heaven, 

and two who were straying toward hell : Una, whom her 
betrothed had carried to the window to see Uic suu ; 
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Martyn, who was supporting her head on his shoulder, and 
talking" to her about getting well and having a home of iheir 
own, while his eyes, unperceived by her, grew dim ; Tom, 
who lay in feverish sleep after a wild night, and Ulla, the 
witch, who sat sorting herbs in her ravine, and listening to 
her thoughts as to a song heard in childhood. 

The sun shone down from heaven upon all this earthly 
wretchedness, and did what he always does : waking life 
and strength, but also consuming and withering ; causing 
flowers to si)ri ng from rubbish, and vines from stones, but 
also parching with heat, and illuminating mold and dust ; 
bidding children and birds rejoice, and poor sinners despair ; 
smiling upon the happy, torturing and mocking the sor- 
rowful — ^the mighty, sublime sun, with his inexorable 
smile ! 

Amid the ringing of the bells the congregation approached 
the ancient Celtic church, whose crypt was hewn into the 
living rock, whose roof was barely weather-proof. It lay 
among beautiful woodlands, and its stone aisles, with their 
clumsy, round arches and pillars and their high windows, 
had received the devout for many centuries past. There 
was no organ, but the extremely fine, pure singing sounded 
almost as solemn under the vaulted ceiling. 

Gwynne had paced the remotest walks of the park at sun- 
rise ; in his deep distress he snnoht for strength to edify 
his congregation. He thought with agonizing dread that 
he would have to stand in the pulpit and speak to others of 
courage and fortitude while he was desponding himself. 
Now while the bells were ringing, he fell upon his knees in 
his study, hiding his face in his hands and baring«aH his 
weak, weary, sorrowful heart to his God, telling him that 
he could not speak — not to-day. He could not f^ow beneath 
the hand which lay too heavily upon him. The physical 
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pain at his heart was so great iu itself that he could not 
bear up against it. 

"I am thy unworthy servant," he prayed, "My God» 
teach me to forget myseif ! Do not — do not forsake me ! " 

His thoughts grew confused. He felt as if he had for- 
gotten text and sermon in the torture .he was undergoing, 
in .the cry, " I cannot ! " And out there the bells were 
ringing with their old sweetness, telling of hundreds of Sab- 
bath days on which he luid gone up into his pulpit with so 
much joy, in the strength of his eloquence, in the fulhiess 
of heart which happiness calls forth in' a good man. And 
to-day, when he would have concealed himself and his un- 
bounded pain, like a wounded deer, he was to appear before 
all those people, before all those eyes — inspire confidence 
when he was fainting himself. 

" My God ! My God ! " he cried in his distress ; "Thou 
dost not let the cup pass away from us, if it is thy will that 
we should drink it ! But do not forsake me ! Come to , 
me ! Fill my trembling heart with thy light, and make it 
still ! " 

The red blood flowing from hts child's lips glistened be* 
fore his eyes ; her hoarse, broken voice sounded in his 
ears ; and e'amestly thdugh he strove to shake off his terri- 
ble affliction, it pierced his heart again .wA .igain like a 
flaming sword ; he felt as if burning coals were heaped 
upon his breast, as if his tongue were paralyzed. 

My God ! My God ! " he prayed. " Thou givest the 
will and the power. Thou givest the humbleness which 
disregards itself and thinks its suffering naught before thy 
might and greatness. My God ! I do not murmur, I only 
tremble, and my heart faints under its burden of grief! *' 

And the bells tolled and lolled, calling him, telling him 
that his congregation. was waiting. Then he rose, took up 
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cap and books with a trembling handyand cast a last fervent - 
glance through the lofty bow-window. A sunbeam fell 

upon him, like a reassuring smile Iruin above, and iie left 
the house with a firm step. Unconsciously, he lifted his 
eyes to his sick child's window, and his hardly gained cour- 
age very nearly forsook him again, for an emaciated little 
face smiled down at him, in which nothing seemed left but 
a pair of eyes, great, brilliant eyes, and white teeth. Mar- 
tyn's appeared beside it, very grave, as if he were thinking 
less of his own sorrow, at that moment, than of the father's 
heavy task. His face was also emaciated with sleepless 
nights and agony, with the double torture of watching the 
hourly progress of a disease he was powerless to cure. 

Gwynne felt at that sight as if his feet would not carry 
him further, and his heart had ceased its beating. 3ut he 
waved his hand up at the window and walked on. 

For the bells were ringing and calling still. 

In the church, people were growing uneasy at liis being 
so late. Mrs. Gwynne glanced continually at the door, 
but she had such unbounded confidence in the strength of 
her hero and guide, that she suppressed the anxious 
thought, he might have been taken ill. 

At last the door opened and the minister's tall form ap. 
peared in a broad ray of light. Every face was turned 
sympathizingly and curiously toward htm as he walked up 
the aisle. His shoulders were slightly bent, and his hair 
had almost sudtlenly turned gray, especially on the left side 
where his hand was wont to rest when he worked or thought. 
His face wore an unearthly expression, something like a 
saint's or a martyr*s, and the singing grew more fervent, as 
his mere appearance touched and inspired the congregation. 
He felt as if the ocean were flowing around him, and for a 
moment after reachiiig the pulpit he could not distinguish 
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a Vine or recognize a single face. He was fain to breathe a 
s\\ort prayer, until the throbbing of his heart subsided and 
be could speak and see again. Then, with a superhoman 
effort of will, he opened bis Bible. 

Borne on his beautiful yoice, the words of fhe text floated 
clearly and sonorously above the listeners' heads, and 
while he spoke them, all grew still around him aiul withiu 
him, as though he were lifted up on a cloud, and his feet 
no longer felt the ground beneath them. 

Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon 
him while he is near. 

Let the wicked forsake his way« and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts ; and let him return to the Lord, and he 
will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon. 

**For my thoughts are not your thoughts; neillier are 
your ways my ways, saith the Lord. 

For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my 
ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts." 

In the breathless silence pervading the ancient church, 
each syllable resounded, not loudly, but like drops of pre- 
cious perfume falling into some sacred vessel. And he 
began his sermon as softly ; but the force .of his eloquence 
soon carried him away with it, and a sunbeam slanting 
across him from an opposite window, he stood in a very 
halo of glory, his forehead luminous, his eyes penetrating 
the hearts of his hearers, while the silence around him grew 
so deep as though not a soul were breaLluiig in the crowded 
edilice. 

f " Do not be so fearful, my brethren ?** he cried, *' do not 
follow your own thoughts, which lead you to perdition ! 
Sooner than humble yourselves before your brother, you 
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would comnsit an evil whose consequences ate as incalcu- 
lable as a meteor's course. Turn back, while there is time. 

Go to your biotlit-i diid say to him : ' 1 meant to wrong thee ; 
punish and pardon me, but save me from destruction.' 
You fear his harsh words. You tremble lest lie should re- 
gard you with scorn. But when God speaks, a greater 
trembling will come over your hearts ; you will pale before 
his look, and his wrath will crush you. You turn against 
the humiliation's that come to you from men, and you do 
not consider in your folly that God can fling you into the 
abyss of iniquity toward wliich you strayed, aiid leave yuu 
to perish in it unreclaimed ; and when he has branded 
and cast you oil, you caimot escape the scorn and mockery 
of the world, nor dare you rebel against its blind and cruel 
justice. 

" And you who sin out of love, ask yourselves whether it 
is love that leads a human creature to perdition. No, it is 

selfishness, hard-heartedness, unbounded weakness, but not 
love. Do not dare thus to profane tlie must sacred of 
words, to use it as a mask for the conuption of your hearts, 
for the worm guawiug at them. Out of love I Let love 
make you strong, pure, severe. I.et love quench your 
desire ; let it prevent your sacrificing the least particle of 
your sours life. > And when you are tempted to do wrong, 
do not fancy that the words * out of love ! * will wash you 
clean, but ask yourselves of what nature such love can be. 

" And you, who pride yourselves on your righteousness, 
have you not sinned even through this pretended righteous- 
ness ? Have you not repulsed and driven to despair what 
your charity might have reclaimed ? Have you not seen 
the wrong into which your chastisements ted the erring, nor 
felt the weight of your hand upon the weak ? You think 
yourselves walking in the light of your purity, when you are 
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groping ia the dark, poor fools ! Have you never asked 
yourselves whether your conduct was qualified for the task 

of reforiiiing sinners ? Have you turned for enlightenment 
to your God, instead of pursuing your own course with 
harshness and obstinacy and the cruel adage : Bend or 
break ? 

*'(^nd you, my children, who have stumbled and fallen, 
lift your bruised hearts and crushed souls to God. You too 
shall be redeemed^ Bear the penalty manfully ; if you 
were weak enough 'to fall into sin, be strong enough, at 
least, to take its consequences. Bow your hearts under the 
chastizing hand which leads you through the purifying fires 
of expiation. Now that your sin is committed and all 
fragrance and sweetness and beauty have passed away from 
it, look upon it in all its ugliness, and do not tremble. God 
saw it thus ugly already when you committed it, and yet he 
did not destroy you at once, but spared you for a time when 
you may rise unto him a^aiti, when he will envelop you 
in his almighty love and you will know yourselves for- 
given. 

" And some of you have permitted hatred and thoughts 
of revenge to take root in your hearts, and now the venom- 
ous tree flourishes and you do not know, yourselves, how 
great the harm is that you have done and must do so long 
as you do not cast it out. Have you considered that you 
have lost the right to call yourselves Christians, ilidL you 
have become noxious members of human society ? For a 
vindictive man has no control over his thoughts and actions, 
and does mischief wherever he turns. He lowers himself to 
a brute that cannot suppress hate and envy, but revenges 
itself without remorse. Would not it be a sublime feeling 
quietly to put your hands in God*s and to consider your 
tormentors but as so many weak tools destined to make 
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nobler beings of you by developing your self-control and 

your charity ? 

"And you who are guilty of falsehood, have you no fear 
of God ? Have you never seen his mighty sun which shines 
into the remotest nooks and by-ways, which wiii bathe iu 
light what you would wrap in darkness, and in whose glare 
you Will stand naked and miserable, shamed and despised ? 
Do you not tremble lest God tear the mask off your faces 
when you least exi)ect it, lest he lay his finger on your 
falsehood and wither your eyes and hearts with his terrible 
glance ? 

(* Do not be so fearful, my brethren, i or your sins arise 
from fear :^fear of men, of spiteful tongues, of small hard- 
ships, of so-called humiliations.^ jBut what are you, that you 
will not bear your brother's rebuke ? Blush at your coward- 
ice, and do not think you can escape the sorrows of your 
days. You must endure them one by one. Not an hour 
will be spared you. And if you do not purify yourselves 
in tins purgatory and rise unto the divine light, you will l)e 
cast into the utmost darkness. And you who lament under 
your burden of sorrow, who rebel in sadness and despair, 
who cannot believe that God's thoughts are good even 
though you do not understand them — ^pray, pray for enlighten- 
ment Pray for the humility which endures and does not 
question, which bows gratefully and does not murmur, 
which suffers itself to be guided and does not doubt. Surely 
God's thoughts are instinct with such benevolence that we 
must often submit in our ignorance and be satisfied. What 
do we know of the light above us ? What of our 6nal desti- 
nation ? Do we know what the center of the earth, what 
the nearest star conceals ? Can we foresee what joys shall 
spring for us from our woes ? Suffer God's hand to till the 
soil of youi hearts, ray brethren ! He alone can sow. He 
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alone knows what is to ripen in you. And if he lay your 

dearest in the grave " — here the minister's voice faltered a 
little — " let your confidence rise the more sublimely, let it 
soar toward the div iiie thoughts which you shall one day be 
worthy to understand. 

The lizard sees no farther than its sunny wall, the bee 
than its meadow, the mole than its feet ; how would the 
eagle marvel at their blindness, at the narrowness of their 
horizon, he whose eyes sweep sea and land ! And yet he is 
but a dweller of the heights and knows little of the deeps 
below. 

'* And shall we, who do not know our own tiny globe, be 
able to see and judge of God's ways, or tell him what to 
do? 

Worship, my brethren ! It is not so difficult. You must 
only shake off what is earthly and not confine your souls' 
soaring flight in petty cages. Release thcni from your nar- 
row breasts. Send them upward ; let the sublime light ab- 
sorb them as the sun absorbs water ; ^oubt not, fear not ; 
the element for which your souls were born will sustain you. 
Send them joyfully up on high, where they are one day to 
find their home, their consummation and their complete- 
ness ; let them follow the dear ones that have gone on be- 
fore you, ihe hymn which floats upward— ^God, in whose 
thoughts you will find final redemption and everlasting 
iight. Amen." 

His powerful voice, his fiery glance, the knowledge that 
this man was speaking out of the darkness of bitterest afflic- 
tion, had an even more touching eflfect than his words. A 
good preacher is like the air, which receives a thousand 
voices and carnes Llicai, united in a single sound, to im- 
measurable heights. He collects all sorrows, all thoughts, 
all tears, and bears them into higher regions, to let them 
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sink down again a» dew, purified and refreshings making 
men feel better and stronger, and ready to fight in the 
good cause — until the flatness of daily life again lays its 

rude hold upon them, and they are weaker than fate aitcr 
all, disheartened at sight kA the familiar burden, murmuring 
under their daily more grievous crosses, and say at last : 
"It is easy for him to talk ; he does not know how I feel/' 

" It is easy for him to talk." Nobody could say that to. 
day who sa'w the marks of a heavy tribulation upon him, 
and the dignified way in which he bore his lot. He had 
hardly rea< hed the church dour, when he was hastily sum- 
moned. Una wanted him ; she had again had a heraorrliage 
and was frightened, and he alone could reassure her. The 
parishioners stood together in groups, talking about the sad 
event ; only those who had sorrow of their own to cope 
with, started quickly and quietly for their homes. 

The Vaughan family lingered for news, walking silently 
in the park. 

Lewes hurried home, and sat down to write to his mis- 
tress that he could not obey her behest, that he had but one 
honesty and one soul. And then he tore his letter again 
and flung down his pen, thinking that Edieen would per- 
haps be heroic and release him herself. But on their way 
home, Vaughan had crushed her reviving courage by a 
thoughtless remark, and she was as weak and helpless a 
woman as ever. 

Winnie was resolved to cast all hatred out of her little 
heart, until she saw Kathleen flirt with Morgan,, and her 
indignation was stronger than all her good intentions. 

Temorah thought she would* go to her mother*s grave, 
which she had not dared to approach again. She would 
seek forgiveness there, and tell the dead that she meant to 
bear everything patiently in expiation of her sin, and to for- 
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give the destroyer of her life. She directed her steps to the 
lonely churchyard, where the leaves lay high on the ways 
and glittered in the thawy hoar-frost. The leaves iay high 
on the graves as well, and Temorah was obliged to remove 
them before she could get near her mother's modest cross. 
She knelt timidly down by it, in an agony of dread lest the 
grave should scare her away ; she wound her arms around 
the cross and leaned licr brow against it. 

All was still as death. She felt as if she were mercifidly 
received and not repulsed, and with tear-dimmed eyes she 
sought her mother's beloved name But her eyes dilated, 
and her blood curdled in her veins, when she saw Tom " 
cat in large, clear letters into the wood of the cross. She 
very nearly cried out loud. She staggered back and 
caugiiL cil the tail gL'auile cross on a rich iiiaa's grave iiaid 
by, on which no tears had flowed for many a day. She 
clung to the sharp-edged, ice-cold stone to save herself 
from falling ; but her senses were numbed, and she sank 
down in a heavy swoon, lying un perceived among the leaves 
during several hours. 

When she recovered consciousness, the sun had long 
passed tlie meridian, and shone from the west upon the 
silent churchyard. No soul, far and wide, to sprinkle a drop 
of water on the poor, forlorn girl's lips. There she sat 
among the damp leaves, staring at the terrible word, and 
still fancying it must be a delusion of her senses, until at 
last she crept up to it on her knees and felt the letters with 
her trembling hngers. Who had done this fiendish deed ?- 
Who had discovered her secret and meant to proclaim it 
thus to all the world ? She trembled like water in pouring 
rain ; her teeth chattered, and a fearful curse upon this 
secret foe broke from her violet lips. 

Suddenly she grew quite still. She saw the summer day 
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wlienshc had loved Tom ; she saw the bridi^e 011 wluch she 
had said, "Come ! " She saw Kathleen hidden among the 
flowers ; she saw Kathleen stray hither and cut the name 
into the cross. In feverish haste she began to dig it up 
with her hands, moving it to and fro and finally pulling it 
out of the ground. It was heavy ; but she meant to carry 
it» and fastened it on her back beneath her cloak. Thus 
she walked away with tottering steps, bent like an old 
woman, along^ the road on which Kathleen had come that 
day. At labi she reached the bridge and crept into the hol- 
low, where the withered foliage reached to her knees. 
There she laid down cloak and cross and began to search. 
After groping a long time among the yellow leaves, she 
found a glove and a veil, and put both in her pocket. Then 
she swept the leaves aside and dug deep furrows in the soft 
black soil. She laid the cross in them with the writing 
downward, and cuvered it high with earth and leaves. She 
knelt on the damp ground till all was done ; then she raised 
herself wearily, threw her cloak around her, and turned to 
go home. She did not reach her cottage till after nightfall, 
dead tired and hungry. When she went in, something 
' moved in the dark room and came toward her ; she did not 
know what it was until she heard Tom's voice : At last ! 
Have you taken to gadding about after dark now?" 

He received no answer. Presently a light was struck and 
Temorah stood before him with flashing eyes. 

" Go away ! " she said very calmly. 
Oh, no \ I have a right to be here, and I shall stay here 
to-night and as long as I please. I wish to disappear for 
a while, and no one will seek me here." 

** Go away ! '* repeated Temorah, pointing^ to the door. 

** No, sweetheart ! ^You should have said that last, sum- 
mer. But then we said *Come in, '\ and opened our armsi 
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and received the bridegroom with honey on our lips and 
sunshine in our eyes. Ay, my pet, and now I am come 
again, to hide myself near the heart whose beating I know 
as well as the ticking of my watch. Don't give yourself 
such airs ! You are very glad to have your Tom, I know." 

She shook her head, rested her hand on the table, and 
groaned aloud. The next moment she lay on the floor in 
another fainting-fit. The day had been too much for her, 
and the present siiame was beyond her powers of endur- 
ance. Tom thought this extremely unpleasant, but slill lie 
saw that he must needs assist her. 

As soon as she recovered, she pushed him away with both 
hands, which -«mused htm so much that he had nearly grown 
enamored of the beautiful wild girl again. 

Temorah bore his presence in mute defiance, locking him ^ 
in when she went to her work and giving him food, for he 
had not brought anything, not a penny, with him. She 
made no answer when he called her his little wife, and tol- 
eiated his blandishments as one does a big dog's that one 
will not repulse for pity's sake. She did not strive against 
the tedious monotony of his days. On the contrary, she 
sat opposite to him in silence. But he worked himself into 
a flaming passion by way of pastime and tried to conquer 
her anew. And she felt so wretched the while that she 
sometimes thought of killing herself. 

But then she rcmcinbeied Gwynne's words that one must 
look upon one's sin in all its ugliness and bear its conse- 
quences manfully. Tom was so repulsive to her now that 
she thought his every gesture hateful, his every word insipid. 
Love was dead within her, quite dead, destroyed by fear 
and shame ; she could not even comprehend how she could 
ever liase forgotten and deluded herself to such a degree. 
She shrank from herself in disgust, bhe never thought of 
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speaking of the futiac, a Uail i'uiii considered clKinning, 
since he could not help her, but rather needed assihiance 
himself. He did not seem to feel the ignominy of his posi- 
tion, while Temorah continually sickened with horror of him 
and herself, with the degradation of being the tool and slave 
of such a man, and receiving the most shameful treatment at 
liis hands. Her dignified conduct could not restrain the 
insolence of his speeches ; he even appeared to take a 
special pleasure in luimiliainig her when he saw her so 
haughty. Then, one day, he disappeared as he had come, 
without a parting word, and she could breathe more freely, 
and satisfy her hunger ; for she had starved herself to pro- 
vide him with food. He had been in hiding with her for 
nearly four weeks — four weeks of ineffable pain and torture, 
during which her cheeks had grown so hollow as to attract 
inquisitive looks, which she could not escape, since she had 
to work for Tom's maintenance. 

When she had been too proud with him, he had invented, 
a new way of tornientmg her. He had threatened to show 
himself to passers-by, not his face, but his figure, so that 
people should know there was a man in her cottage. He 
gloated over her anxiety, and declared that was the way of 
taming creatures of her stamp ; he was a born conqueror; 
cvci) Liiiiig must lie at his feet. 

Now he was gone ! Bu-t who knew. whether he would not 
come back ! 

Edleen passed this time in a state of mind which caused 
Vaughan to fear for her life. She questioned him repeatedly 
whether Tom's disappearance was not his doing — whether 
he had not shipped him off to some distant country, and 
did not believe his asseverations to the contrary. And 
when Tom returned, she was so rapturously happy that her 
husband left the room in violent exasperation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IN THE minstrel's KEEPING. 

In vain did spear and catapult 

Assail the stronghold tall, 
That ne'er had yielded yet, nor seen 

A foe within its wall. 

The bastions gleamed with helm and shield. 
The towers with watch-fiies blazed. 

The warders warded true and well. 
Until the sieg^e was raised. 

Id marble hall, at festive board, 

By torches' merry glow. 
The knights repose from battle toil ; 

But grave their talk and low. 

Their warlike chief is stem and pate : 

" My tmest knight lies slain ! 
I scarce can taste our goodly cheer. 

My goblet foams in vain. 

*' My wife is fair and waits on me 
With sweet and queenly j^race ; 

And yet I care not now to look 
Upon her winsome face. 

" My truest knight lies on the biei>— 

He made the foe behold 
How dauntless victors meet their fate I ** 

The lady's glance is cold ; 

She sees his brow droop on his hand, 

And speaks no soothing word ; 
Among the ruddy pine-tree logs . 

The crackling flames are heard. 

They bear the dea<l into the hall — 
Illumed by torchlight keen. 
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'I'hc haughty beauty of his face • 
And form once more is seen. 

I le lies mysterious, still, and btiaoge ; 

The mail upon his breast 
Is cleft and stained, his stronif white band 

Enfeebled and at rest. 

" Now drink to him !" the chief exclaims, 

Now drink, my warriors true ! 
His path to mighty Wotan*s hall 
Be rich with sparkling; dew ! 

" But if this man did any wrong 

For which he should atone, 
Come forward and accuse him straight. 

Before Valhalla's throne ! " 

He stops and looks from face to face ; 

But all in silence stand ; 
The dead has never wronged a man 

Among that sturdy band. 

But who advances calm and pale. 

Without rt'morse or fear, 
AglitterinjT dagger in her hand. 

And stands before the bier ? 

Their chiefs fair wife !— Her flashing eyes 
Proclaim the dead man's guilt. 

As in his lifeless breast she sheathes 
Her dagger to the hilt. 



Llewellyn had not sungf, only thought this ballad ; now he 

repeated it softly as he sat in his arm-chair, his feet on the 
broad fender, his hands on his knees, watching the flaming: 
and crackling fall of the great logs on the hearth. Outside 
the snow-storm whirled around the castellated building^, 
which towered high on a steep, densely wooded rock, 
Roofs and trees were so heavily laden with snow that small 
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avalanches rolled down here and there and fell with a dull 

crash on the white ground below. 

At the minstrers side stood a table with a bumper of wine 
upon it. Harps of every form and size threw spectral 
shadows on the distant walls, and the pillars and pointed 
arches of the hall gleamed and darkened fitfully with the 
flickering of the trunks in the chimney. 

A large volume lay open on the table, with a pen beside it ; 
but Lle wellyn did not think his poem sufficiently polished as 
yet to merit recording. He lijiened tothewi!)d-harps sound- 
ing strangely from the tower above — a chantof spirit voices, 
an incomprehensible rhapsody. He was wrapt in the blissful 
feeling that steals over the poet on lonely nights, when he 
achieves his work without a struggle, when forms and words 

* 

crowd to his sight and lips unbidden, and flow forth in a 

brocid nver of song. Stormy nights are favorable to such 
trances ; the poet feels as though unknown voices were whis- 
pering him what losing, as though he were lord of the globe 
that his song envelops, a dweller in Valhalla who has long 
for|^otten and quitted this fleeting life. Men who think of 
wine, beauty, soft couch, and rich board, or even of a noble 
horse, fine music, and similar pleasures, when they speak of 
enjoyment, do not know the loftiest, most refined and most 
perfect of delights : the poet's hour of peaceful inspiration. 

In that hour his thought is so vivid that it shows him all 
he aspires to in palpable reality ; he longs for notldng, for 
he possesses all in the most perfect form * no realization of 
his dreams, no actual joy and splendor' in lordly halls could 
vie with the spiritual bliss and beauty that charm him in his 
homely cell. This delight must often be purchased with 
hard struggles, but often, too, the gods smile upon their 
favorite and cast such radiance around him that he feels 
himself possessed of vast creative power, and hardly dares 
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to stir for fear of overhearing the breathings of his genius. 
That is why the poet loves to work at night, saying with a 
' contented smile : " Now no one will disturb me." 

However, no night is so dark, no snow-storm so fierce but 
that an unexpected guest may break in upon the solitude 
with a quick clatter of horsehoofs and a knock at the gate. 
Llewellyn listened in surprise. Who could it be that sought 
admittance at this hour ? 

He heard the visitor stamp his feet to shake off the 
snow, and exchange a few woi^ respecting his horse with a 
servant ; then a slim, young form passed through the gloom 
of the hall into the firelight, dangling a wet fur cup and say- 
ing with a laugh : 

**No doubt you are astonished to see me at this time of 
night. But I lost my way in the snow ; else 1 should have 
been here after sunset.'* 

Tom ! is that you ? You come here in such 
weather ? " 

Tom laughed, but Llewellyn noticed the deep lines about 
' his mouth, the unsteady flickering of his eyes, his hollow 
cheeks, and sunken temples. There were signs of decay in 

Tom's pretty face, and Llewellyn looked sadly at him, 
while the young man stared absently at the fire and had 
evidently forgotten where he was. 

In a hospitable bouse the master has no need to ring and 
order refreshments. The servants know what behooves. 
Accordingly, the best that cellar and larder afforded was 
neatly served at once, with the deprecating remark that 
the fire had been lit to prepare warm food, but that the 
storm would cause some slight delay. 

**Oh, it's too much as it is," said Tom, swallowing cup 
after cup of red wine, but not touching the meats. " I was 
so thirsty," he went on. I think the cold makes one more 
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thirsty than the heat, and more weary too, ioi the matter of 

that." 

" To be sure," said Llewellyn, looking attentively at bis 
young guest. 

He is afraid of something and has come here to con- 
ceal himself," he thought, when his penetrating eyes had 
read 'I'om's countenance. 

** Mrs. Vaughan is well ? " he asked. 

"My mother? Yes, very well; no, not particularly so; 
pretty well, rather weak ; one never quite knows what ails 
her,70u know." Tom spoke rapidly, and then lapsed into a 
brooding silence again, evidently unconscious how much 
wine he was taking. 

** I've been as sick as a dog," he said at last. 

"Mrs. Vaughan must have been extremely anxious." 

"Oh, no ; she doesn't know; they needn't know every- 
thing at home, especially not the others." He laughed 
bitterly, the lines of his mouth visibly deepening. He was 
still staring at the fire. 

" It would be well to eat a little after all," said the old 
man kindly. " You iook so exhausted." 

" How do 1 look >. " asked Tom, starting ; he seemed to 
have caught only the last words. 

You look very tired ; a little food would do you good ; 
it would make the wine taste better too." 

Tom swallowed the steaming soup that had just been 
brought in almost greedily, but pushed the more solid food 
aside. 

" Won't you stay with me a few days till you feel 
stronger.^" asked the minstrel. 

# 

His guest looked relieved. "Oh, very willingly! 1 
shan't be much in the way. I rarely stay indoors ; I'm 
fond of roving about the forest, and want but little." 
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The old man eyed him still more closely. " He is hiding ! " 
he tiKJUght anew. Aloud he said : "One can recover from 
many diseases here, the air is so pure." 

" Is it ? " rejoined Tom absently. " Is the air pure any- 
where ? I don't believe it is." 

Ahp wUat a sad thing to say» my son ! " 

" It's disgusting everywhere. Tell me of a place where 
one would not shuikler with disgust, unless il be so tedious 
that one would be tempted to commit suicide." 

** T hope the latter will not be the case here." 

** Oh, no, this is not the kind of place that would bore 
me. I Ve been bored where others would have felt delighted. 
I've been bored in places where others would have given - 
anything to be for an hour — bored till I felt like a brute/' 

** I have never fouiid the tmie long/* said Llewellyn. 

" Of course not. You are like a young child." 

The old man smiled. " Is it not better so?" 

" I don't know. What's better ? What's worse ? AltO* 
gether, what's the meaning of good and bad, pleasant and 
unpleasant ? I don't know. I only know that everything 
is disgusting, and I see that you are not disgusted. Con- 
sequently, you are a child ; for you will have noticed that 
children are never disgusted." 

I think the world so beautiful that I hnd it an inex- 
haustible source of enjoyment* and my only fear is that age 
might blunt my susceptibility of its loveliness." 

Mine is so thoroughly blunted that I take no pleasure 
in anything, except, perhaps, in tormenting. Yes it a 
pleasant feeling to torment somebody or something. One 
would like to wreak one's vengeance on each and all of 
one's fellow-creatures, for the mere reason of their existing 
and being so stupid or disgusting, or likely to be, if they 
aren't yet." 
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1 take delight ia a flower or the crystals of a snow- 
ftake." 

Tom darted a look of such incredulous disdain at 
Llewellyn that the Utter felt almost uneasy at having 
uttered his thought. 

"Snow covers mud, and flowers turn to hay," he said, 

ciuviiig his lips in a way llial greatly disfiguicd lus iiand- 
some face. 

" Oh, the rapidity witii which tilings perish does not make 
them less charming. I delight the more intensely in a 
perishable thing, because I know that I must impress it 
upon my memory if I would have my spirit enjoy it to the 
end of time." 

" V'ou call that enjoyment ? Mine must be of a some- 
what more material nature." 

*^ Not advisable. The body is too quickly exhausted and 
can enjoy no longer." 

" Don't say I can't enjoy any longer ; I only require 
stronger stimulants.'* 

" Till at last none will be left that would be strong enough. 
No, my young friend, that is no good system. One gains 
nothing by it, and when one comes to compare receipt and 

expenditure " 

I'm used to deficiencies. They're my daily bread. 
But they can be made up again. The muscles can be 
rebracedand the purse replenished, I should hope, and then 
one is afloat again and can begin afresh. If one could 
only get rid of one's disgust too. What do you think of 
women ? " 

Llewellyn had looked profoundly sad, but now he smiled 
gaylyand playfully. , 

You ask a minstrel what he thinks of women ? " 

Pooh I We're among ourselves now, with no woman 
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on the premises, I hope. For I'm sick of them ; I don*t 
want to see any." 

" That's a pity.". 
What's a pity ? They're insipid — so insipid ! and stupid 
beyond belief. Do you think there is one, a single one, 
high or low, beginning with my own mother, whose head I 
can't turn ? 1 court them all and tell them of each other, 
and they fall the more madly in love with me for that. It's 
sickening ! '* 

** I am very sorry for you." 

**So am I. The only one who defies me is my sister 
Winnie. I pay her richly for it in every possible way, but 
that only serves to make her more rigid. I quite respect 
the little thing.'* 

" So do I." 

" Yes, you, on account of her talent.** 
" No, on account of her character." 
" Character is a nice word, too ! What's character ? It's 
fancying one wants to do a thing which is unpleasant to 

others, or cloe^sii t want to do a thing which would be pleas- 
ant to them." 

" Character is judgment united with will." 
Pooh ! Will and judgment are empty sounds." 

" I don't think so." 

" Well, you're a poet and live in the cloud.s.** 

" My dear young friend, a poet sees the principle and 

essence of everything ! " 
Tom laughed aloud. 

" Nonsense ! The principle and essence of everything is 
dust, and the poet smells flowers when he passes a dung, 
hill, and thinks a man pleasing because he repeats another 
man's thoughts, and ladmires ttie T^oman who gives him a 
rose when he has sung her." 
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"And pities him whom fresh manure does uot remind of 
the grass and flowers it consists of, who does not think a 
man pleasing when his heart is touched by a noble thought^ 
and who does not kiss the rose a lovely woman gave 
him." 

"But all is lie and illusion ; don't you see that?" 

" I see lie and illusion hide as much throbbing heartache, 
real joy, and deep light as the earth hides gold and precious 
stones." 

"Your gold and precious stones are rubbish around 
which all the heartache and pretended joy turn, till it is 

trampled down by some idle foot. What can I find to fill 
my empty life ?" 
** A fine song, a kiss, a thought ! " 

" Don't talk to me of songs that celebrate what nobody 
believes in. Kisses are miserable trifling. And thoughts ! 
Dear me, where shall I find one that has not been formed a 
thousand times before this? " 

** It may be new to me." 

** ! )(■(_ a use you arc a child." 

Lievvellyn reddened. " And do you think yourself a 
man because you have tasted of every cup and found gall 
in it ? " 

^ Well, perhaps I'm a man ; but I doubt even that. 
•Maybe I'm merely an incarnation of doubt." 

** I know something in which you believe ; your mother's 
love ! " 

Tom was silent for a moment. 

" If I were not so handsome, she wouldn't love me. She 
doesn't care a fig for my sisters." 

My poor, poor lad ! " said Llewellyn. 
^ She married my step-father for the sake of tin ; and 
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when she wants some, she can*t get it, while he rolls in gold. 
That's his love. Gold, gold, gold ! The little ones have 

got saving-boxes already, and calculate like little misers, and 
I'm the pariah, the prodigal son, the scapegoat. Since I've 
grown too big to be whipped, my daily bread is refused me, 
and since there are young girls in the house, I am watched 
like a mad dog. Is that a life worth living ? Xt'U kill my 
mother ; she can't bear those daily humiliations. She will 
certainly die. The man is killing her, who says, * My son ! ' 
and is not afraid of my strangling him as he stands. If 
I'm going downhill, he kicks me to make me go the faster. 
' He has never asked whether I've got a soul ; only whether 
I've money or not, and of course 1 never have any. He 
has heaped my mother with diamonds till she looks like a 
queen when she wears them ; but when she sold a single 
stone for me, he immediately l^ought it back, and I thank 
God that I didn't hear what he told her about it, or I should 
most likely have strangled him. I sometimes dream of a 
night that I'm clutching his throat in my hands." 

*• And have you never told yourself that you might end 
your mother's misery ? ** 

" By blowing my brains out ? oh, yes." 
God forbid, my poor lad ! By leading a better life." 

" A better life !— confound it ! " 

♦* Your present life must lead to ruin." 

"Of course it must, if I can't get any money. Ah, gold, 
gold,gold ! How 1 hunger for gold ! All life hinges on it. 
If I had gold, T could buy unheard of pleasures — I don't 
know myself what ineffable bliss, what perfumes and delights 
of all the earth I might enjoy ! " 

*' I possess them all," said Llewellyn. 

Tom looked around the large, gloomy hall, with its 
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wooden chairs and table and the rusty old weapons hang- 
ing on its walls. 

"Yes, I possess them all," repeated Llewellyn; "all of 
them here in my arsenal." He pointed to his forehead. 

Tom laughed shrilly and bitterly. 

''I'm so poor that I haven't even got any imagination — > 
another deficiency I Do you not see that that's less than 
naught ? I'm less than naught ; and if I had gold^ I should 

be more than a king, and people would lie in the dusi be- 
fore me and obey each wave of my hand — gold, gold, 
gold!'* 

Tom buried his face in his hands and wept. 

And the snow fell, and the wind-harps sent forth a con- 
fusion of wondrously sweet lamentations, and Llewellyn 
thought as he listened : 

How blessed I am ! Tj;ie gold of sound and the king- 
dom of song aie iniL^e. Everything bows in joyful obedi- 
ence before me, and laiiy:hs or weeps at my will. I am 
blessed indeed, and indeed a king." But he said nothing 
and suffered the young man to weep, hoping that his heart 
would be softened by tears; 

I am so afraid of hell ! " said Tom suddenly. 

"Well then, you should avoid the way to it." 

"Oh, I don't mean the hell your parsons talk of. I mean 
the iiell on earth, the cessation of eveiythiug ; of strength, 
of enjoyment, hatred even, everything-, and the beginning 
of a dull, flat everyday existence." He yawned. "A hell 
that consists of yawning." 

" I think there is another. There is a hell on earth con- 
sisting of cells and chains for hands and feet, with no com. 
panion for the sufferer but a bad, bad conscience." 

" And a handkerchief and a window-bar to hang himself 
on. 
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The hanging is sometimes done by other hands." 
Tom shuddered. 

"One must only be clever, cleverer than the rest. Peo- 
ple are so stupid, you know." 

" Not so stupid as the clever ones when they grow fright- 
tened." 

" Ah, one must beware of fright ; else one runs into the 
hangman's hands." 

But, my child, why not turn back before it comes to that ?" 
** I can't turn back. Where am I to go ? " 
" Into the wide world.*' 

"Gold!" cried Tom frantically. ** Without gold one 

goes to the dogs over there, and dies a waiLcr, a street- 
sweeper, or an organ-grinder. I'd rather do that here, to 
annoy niv step-father." 

" And 1 had rather sweep s||eets than go to prison." 
don't know that. You get food and a pretty good 
bed there for nothing." 

"Why do you hide to avoid it then ?" 

" 1 ? " Tom sprang to his feet. 

" I know that iriy house is doing duty for a debtor's 
prison at this moment, my boy." 
" Who told you so ? " 

Llewellyn rose and took a small Oriental mirror froni a 
shelf. 

"This," he replied, showing Tom his own white face. 
" Won't you try to do a little hard labor with me ? I'll not 

make it very trying. You shall only see whether it makes 
you yawn." 

I always yawn, oh, I yawn ! How can I work ? I've 
no talent for anything. I can't do anything.'" 

"We'll do some joinery together; that's merry and 
healthy work, and one cannot yawn over it." 
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"I'll go to sleep," said Tom. " Good- night, and thanks 
for sheltering me ! " 

He walked off, and called upon a servant to show him a 
room. 

Llewellyn did not qutt his seat by the chimney for a long 
time; he sat thinking of Edleen and her prodigal son. 
And being a poet, his dark thoughts took shape and form, 
and sug^gested the following lay ; 

" Oh, do not kill my only child ! 

His dying will not boot the state ; 
liis heart was pnre from Ijad intent ; 

liut he was tempted — 'twas his fate ! 

"lie thought not to commit a crime ; 

It came upon hinr»ere he knew ; 
Indeed, indeed, he meant no harm — 

Oh, hear me — wh^ I say is true ! " 

The landgrave knits bis haughty brow ; 
He sees her eyes with tears are dim^ 
I will restore thy son to thee. 
So thou wilt weep to ransom him. 

"So thou wilt fill this cnp of gold 

With tear-drops from a mother's heart. 

Thy son shall put his hand in thine. 
And ye shall both in peace depart. 

*• As thou'rt so full of ^;rief and care, 

Vent all thy sorrow, all lliy fears, 
That 1 may once bcliold and weigh 

The costliest of human tears." 

He ofTcrs her a cnp of gold, 
She takes it with a trembling hand ; 
* Hereyesare dry — her bosom heaves — 
She cannot weep at his command. 
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Her eyes are hotwilh unshed briac, 
But not a single tear will start ; 

She wept for years, but now she feels 
Too weary and too sick at heart. 

She looks into the golden cup. 
She looks upon her son so dear ; 

The landgrave's thin and bloodless lip 
Unbends with a malicious sneer. 

** I shed a sea of tears for thee, 
My child ! But on this awful day 

The 0oodgates of my heart are locked* 
These strangers scare my tears away ! 

*' I shed a sea of tears for thee. 
, Thro' many a year of bitter woe ; 
The flags upon my chamber floor 
Were hollowed by their constant (low, 

. O judge ! have pity ! Go and view 
The stones that prove how much I wept I 
My breast Is parched now, o*er my brain 
The fires of mortal fear have swept ! *' 

In vain ! the mother saw him die ; 

She could not change the stern deciee. 
" The costliest tears," the landgrave said, 

" Were never yH beheld by me," 



CHAPTER XIIL 

THE WITCH. 

"The mountain sides were dripping with water, for the son 
had shone hotly into the ravine and thawed the remaining 
snow. The dry leaves emitted a pleasant smell, the sap 

rose into the branches like ruddy blood, and there was a 
falling and splashing of forgotten drops that had glided 
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along the boughs and cking^ a while to the thin, light buds 
before they made up their minds to take a final leap. A 
light column of smoke rose from the neighboring cavern 
and hovered about the moist rocks, and as the twilight 
deepened^ the entrance of the cavern grew bright like the 
door of a forge. The drops falling from the rocks slid past 
the radiance like burning tears, and splashed on the stones 
below with a melodious sound, sonu'iinies in regular ca- 
dence, sometimes at long intervals, the only things that 
broke the palpable silence. 

Clad in picturesque-looking rags, Ulla cowered 'before 
the fire in the center of her cavern. A large copper cal- 
dron was suspended by a heavy chain from the rough rock 
overhead whose smoke-blackened and unshapely masses 
presented strange images to the fancy — ^big^ lizards, and long- 
fingered griffins, skulls, and giaiUs. Leila's own shadow 
looked strange on the rocky wall behind her, and her nose- 
less face made the impression of a skull, being so fleshless, 
that the jaws and cheek-bones protruded, and the faultless 
teeth seemed discernible through the skin. From time to 
time she dropped and raised her wrinkled eyelids like a 
parrot, but gave no other sign of consciousness. Her 
skinny throat moved as if swallowing something, and once 
she opened her thin lips and displayed a chalk-white line of 
shining teeth. 

The moon rose and illuminated a beautiful woodland 
valley through which a limpid river flowed. This was the 
moment for which Ulla had waited. She glanced at the 
interior of her cavern, where the moonlijght stole in through 
a cleft grown with grass and heather, and threw a ghastly 
light upon various hides of dogs and bats, skulls and dried 
snakes. Then she untied her long gray hair, spread out 
her arms, and began to wheel round, slowly at first, but 
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accelerating the motion till her hair stood in a straight 

circle around her, and whizzed like a ropemaker's wheel. 
I)}' and by she turned mure gently, wrapj^incj; herself from 
head to foot in the falling hair. She seemed free from gid- 
diness ; for she suddenly stood still and wheeled in the 
opposite direction fo unroll her tresses, while a wonderful 
light came into her eyes. Then she threw all sorts of mys- 
terious things and venomous herbs that no human foot had 
brushed, no animal smelt, into the caldron, and encircled 
the hot brass with her arms, unconscious of its heat. 
Finally, she covered the threshold of her cavern with red- 
hot coals and walked unscathed across them on her. naked 
feet, stepping into the open air where the moon shone 
through the bare trees and made them look , like monstrous 
skeletons. 

** Come !" she cried, with a |)Laling voice. "Come, thou 
si)iiiL that swayesL the world ! Spirit of destruction, of 
pride and defiance, come in thy scorn and thy power I I 
await thee with tenderness ! Come to my arms, thou to 
whom my soul belongs, to whom all is forfeit, who enslaves 
and devours every living thing! Come in the hurricane, 
that I may know thee for thyself! Come in thy splendor 
from the depths of hell, and rcjuice and work wonders 
in me ! '* 

While she was speaking, the wind rose and quickly in. 
creased to a storm, sweeping toward her outstretched arms, 
till she fancied the groaning trees were bowing before her, 
hell how,ling and shrfeking below, and the wild huntsman 
passing above her. The moon was obscured by heavy black 
clouds. Ulla fluno- herself upon the ground, digging her 
fingers deep into the soil, and swallowing what she plucked 
out. She was shaking feverishly from head to foot. 

" Spirit, spirit I " she cried. '* Prince of darkness, de- 
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Stroyer of the world I Wby dost thou pass me by this day ? 
li..^: thou seen me give an hour to despised earthly love ? 
Hast thou seen me weep for a human creature ? See ! I 
|)luck this earthly passion from my heart ; but give me 
back my power and thy love 1 " She pressed her face and 
breast upon the naked earth. No/' she cried^ no ! thou 
passest me over in scorn and anger. I will be one with thy 
earth ; destroy me, but love me," 

A fierce flash of lightning darted across the sky and 
forest, and struck a tree near her, scattering its fragments 
far around. The ground shook under the crashing thun- 
der ; the universe seemed to heave and sway from side to 
side ; a second flash ignited a more distant fir tree, and the 
hurricane swept howling, whistling, wailing through the 
thunder-shaken air. Ulla joined in the din with terrible 
lamentations. 

" Mighty spirit, why dost thou touch the trees and pass 
me by? I will be free from earthly weakness !" She ran 
across the coals to the interior of the cavern, and scourged 
herself with nettles and buried herself in them. Then she 
twisted a long girdle of thistles around her body and rushed 
into the open air again, where she was greeted by a new 
flaming flash and a crashing clap of thunder. She filing 
herself upon the ground in her ascetic girdle and rolled 
herself to and fro till the thorns and thistles had lacerated 
her body. 

See, 1 do penance ! See, great spirit, I punish myself 
for my weakness ! Forgive me, and come — come to her 
who loves thee I Cast thy hellish flames around me, bear 
me through the air with thy hosts, spirit of the lost ! " 

Then she fancied that the storm seized her by her feet, 
her arms, her hair, that her body dis.solved at its touch. 
With foaming mouth and fixed look she rose and glided 
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into her cavern, sinking upon a couch prepared of the 
ashes of her own fire, and lying for a while in numb uncon- 
sciousness. Presently she began to murmur 'incoherently, 

smiling in a strange trance, and addressing an imaginary 
fiend whom she suppused to have entered her dwelling-. 
She fancied herself lifted from the ground, borne through 
the opening in the rock toward the moon, which caught 
her in its beams. She wound those beams around her body 
like threads, and began to swing in them — swinging from 
star to star, pushing herself off with the point of her foot 
wiienever she came near one. And cul about her wa.s ilash 
and tlame, her own hair waving fire, transformed into a 
comet's tail. Hanging in the moonbeams, she swung her- 
self through unfathomable heights, higher up than the wild 
huntsman and his train, who whistled and shrieked below 
her and cracked their whips at her, furious that she alone had 
risen above the rest, touching the stars and thrusting them 
out of their orbits with the point of her foot. She caught 
up a star as she passed, cruslied it in her hands, and flung 
the glittering fragments as meteors through the night. She 
hailed a cloud, and sprang into it from her shining swnig. 

Come to me, spirit of hatred \ " she cried, and felt her- 
self so supernaturally beautiful that all the spirits of dark- 
ness must be subject to her will. She smote the cloud and 
a tlash of lightning darted forth from it, setting all on fire 
down below. A great cry of woe rose out of a sea of fire. 
Ulla laughed and listened, and lookmg down, she saw a 
thousand hands move to subdue the fast-spreading flames. 
At that moment an eagle sailed quietly past her. She seized 
its wing and vaulted on its back. 

" Ho, my disguised friend. Thinkest thou I do not know 
thee in this shape ? 'Twas imprudent of thee to come near 
me, for thou art bound to serve me. Thou shalt bring 
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young fir trees to my cavern, and lambs too, whose blood I 
will drink. Thou muU serve me without demur. Why 
didst thou come near me in eagle-shape, spirit of blood- 
thirsty ire ? On I I will ride ! Higher, higher ! Why, 
dost thou take an eagle's semblance, If thou canst not soar 
up to heaven ? Upward ! Thy plumage is soft, thy wings 
are strong ; I will ride. • I will sweep through the ether and 
see the universe ! 

Wretched creature ! why dost thou creep beneath the 
clouds ? Am 1 to see the earth ? Ha 1 there goes a man 
through the night; dost see how his heart is burning? 
Tempt htm to murder his mother for her gold ! And take 
the money from those false-coiners, that I can fling it to the 
hungering poor! They'll want to buy bread with it, and 
will have to eat dust, like me. And throw yon thief into 
the well, that his body poison the water. And pluck out 
the heart of that lovesick girl, to put in my caldron ; she 
needs no heart, for she has beauty. Strike the wanderer 
lame, that he can hardly crawl on, and yet not rest for pain. • 
And I will send the sleepers dreams to make them blush 
before themselves and commit horrors in their frenzy. 
Vengeance, vengeance upon all mankind ! All mankind in 
my power at night f forfeit to me ! abandoned to me ! 

"Now carry me to yonder rock. I want thee no longer. 
Thou art not darinsf enou.jrh for me. Only bring me the 
doe that is just emerging from the copse. I want its blood 
for other fiends. Go ! I am sick of thee." 

She sat on the black rock, in a pathless wilderness, and 
listened. 

" We weep ! " murmured the brooks. " Look ! we weep. 
Help us ! we must wander forth, we must pass by mills and 

mines, by human dwellings and by human misery, till the 
mighty river bears us captive to the bitter ocean. Turn us 
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back ! turn us back to our sources, to the sweetness of 
springing into existence, to our mysterious origin ! " 
She grinned and seized one of the little brooks, impeding 

its current. 

** I cannot ! " wailed the brooklet. " I cannot stem my 
current, 1 cannot flow back. Oh, how wretched I am ! let 
me go ! thou hurlest me cruelly ! do not stop me ! " lUit 
she held it firmly. Then it took a desperate leap and dashed 
itself into unfathomable depths. 

" Move me," said the rock, ** move me ! I have stood 
here hundreds and thousands of years, in sunshine and 
snow, tempest and drought, move me but once ! " She put 
out her finger like a magnet and drew the ruck from its 
place. It tottered and fell and was sluUlered into a deluge 
of fragments, breaking trees, and burying a whole village 
under its ruins. 

Let me go forth," said the lake. " I am sick of repose. 
I want to be terrible for once !" 

She stretched out hj»r hand, and the waters rose in a 
flood and burst their confines, sweeping across fields and 
towns, and devouring all that came in their way. 

" There," smiled the witch," that's the way to exterminate 
the human vermin. Wretches 1 " 

"Hear me,*' said the mountain, ** hellish fire raises in my 
bowels and consumes me. I am weary of it. I will send 
forth those hungry flames.*' 

She removed the earth from the top of the mountain, dug 
up fragments of rock and threw them down into the valley. 
" Now," she cried, " free thyself ! " she stamped her foot on 
the ground. A vast gulf yawned ; flames, stones and seeth- 
ing metal shot upward with gigantic force, and began to 
flow down in glowing streams, turning the mountain into a 
gray desert, and reducing towns and villages to ashes. 
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"1 will stand elsewhere," said the tree. " I feel so cold 
up here, and bloom later than the trees in slieltercd places.'* 
I'll make thee warm and blooming," cried ilie wit' h, 
pulling it up and brushing the clouds with its branches tsli 
lightnings flashed and the tree in her hand burned, smoked, 
and crackled like a torch. She flung it into the forest, 
clasped her arms round her crossed knees, and watched the 
conflagration. 

" Hovv beautiful I nuist be in this light," she thought, 
passing her hand over her limbs, and shaking out her long 
hair that seemed golden to her. 

Very beautiful ! very beautiful \ very beautiful ! " the 
echoes repeated from every side, as a host of fiends came 
flying toward her and whirled around her in marvelous 
sbapes. They bent before her and laughed and sang and 
howled ; and she stood and Icjoked on in silence at the tu- 
mult, greater, stronger, tairer. than they, beloved by the 
prince of darkness, unequaled in aught on earth or in hell. 
Warm» soft vapors arose and flowed around her limbs, en- 
hancing their beauty, till she felt a sweet delight in her own 
loveliness. The rapture of this night was her reward for 
the ineffable tortures she had undergone in order to become 
the greatest sorceress of all the world, whom hell was forced 
to serve, whose power knew no bounds, whose passion for 
evil and for the enjoyment of evil was insatiable and yet 
continually satisfied, unlimited, and affording ever new scope 
to her immense powers of imagination. The poor lost woman 
who had killed the beloved man's babe among the storm- 
tossed iieatlicr, wliose hair had turned gray within a few 
hours, who cried out in her secret cavern and cursed all 
mankind for turning from her in horror ; she had passed a 
weary space of* time, suffered incredible pangs, committed 
heinous deeds, and signed infernal contracts, before she 
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had become the mighty sorceress at whose feet hell crouched, 
who could pace earth and sky as though they were a carpet, 
and attain to perfect beauty by her own effort, as nature 

does. She felt immortal, alternately incorporeal and fasci- 
natingly beautiful. She gazed self-complacently at the giddy 
ring whirling and ever changing before her, while the va- 
pors played around her like a warm bath, and made her ap- 
pear still more dazzling, more charming to her subjects. A 
measureless pride swelled her heart ; her brain emitted rays 
of light; the mountain she sat on grew higher and higher, and 
lifted her to the stars ; tlie harmonious tones that flowed 
from her lips vibrated so strongly that the air trembled, 
trees shook and fell, rocks burst asunder, and flames darted 
forth. She had revenged all. the wrong and ignominy of 
her life upon sinful, miserable mankind ; she had led scores 
of human creatures astray, who were her slaves now, trem- 
bling as much before her as "before the chief of fiends him- 
self. In hours like this, she ti lt herself the very soul of 
creation, and when the chief boasted of his superior power, 
she laughed him to scorn, and would not remember that she 
had been weak, that she had tortured herself to shake off 
her mortal love together with her mortal form, to belong to 
herself rather than to him, to exist independently like an 
elementary power. 

** 1 only made use of thee ! " she cried to him ; " see, how 
thou crouchest before me now, how thou kissest the soles of 
my feet ! I am more mighty than thou ; for beauty is mine, 
which makes thee quail, since thou hast lost it forever. 
See, how lovely I am, and yet not thy own ! I rise above 
thee and belong to myself. Fret not ! Shriek not ! Do 
not wTithe so horribly ! Thou hast given me power, and 
now I crush thee and all thy hell under my feet. Thy 
members forsake thee, because my beauty dissolves and 
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destroys thee, because the bell within me is greater than 
thy fire, through which 1 can walk without singeing a hair 
of mine. I think, I speak, I feel, I taste what I will. Thou 
must serve me as the others must, though thou say that thou 

iiasL given me life. Higher! I will rise hii;hcr. The 
mountain shall grow faster, that carries my beauty and my 
omnipotence. And it shall cover itself with fresh verdure, 
so that I can strew rime upon it merrily — white, biting rime 
which destroys what strives to live. Rime, rime ! Fall 
down upon leaf and flower, and smite them with hellish cold. 
Rime, rime ! Fall upon human hearts, sever what loved, 
give to perdition what hoped for salvation, lead into sin 
what aspired to be pure. Rime, rime ! Fall upon all hap- 
piness, poison it as my breath does the flowers ; crush it, 
break it, trample it, rend and scatter it, as I have crushed, 
and broken, and trampled my being, scattering it into the 
universe so that the whole universe engendered me anew, 
a sublime concretion of its power ! " 

L ILt lay for eight days and eight nights in motionless 
torpor, likd a corpse. If people had found her on her bed 
of ashes, they would infallibly have buried her ; for her 
breath would not have stirred the lightest feather ; her 
heart stood still ; consciousness and feeling had left her. 
Bats and owls flew in and out, regardless of the corpse on 
its couch of ashes. The skulls grinned around her ; the 
skins flapped gently in the draught ; the moon rose and set, 
and threw its white light on the motionless form with the 
wide«open, brilliant, sightless eyes that never moved, intent 
on inner visions. 

And above the opening in the roof, new life stirred gently 
after the spring storm ; buds peeped out, heather and grass 
grew g^reen, snowdrops sprouted up and nodded their deli, 
cate little heads as purely and innocently over the sleeping 
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Ulla, as if an anget were reposing below and dreaming of 

paradise. Leverets gamboled about the spot ar.d made 
love to each other in the moonshine. A fir^t butterfly 
skimmed gleaming across the heath. The blackbirds began 
to whistle, and the titmice to twitter in an ecstasy of de- 
liglit. And beneath the leaves on the ground there was a 
stir among numberless little beings bent on germing and 
living. True, a late rime came, as though at Ulla s call, and 
tried to make ugly havoc, but the spring sun was superior 
to it, rou^ingand comforting tiie crestfallen little shoots and 

■ 

• making green again whatever had turned black. 

In one of those nights Ulla's spirit hovered over the 
churchyards and forced the dead to rise and answer her- 
< questions from the reed. She conjured Temorah*s mother, 

too, and demanded the child of her that Temorah would 
not give her. A sound like subbing and sighing stirred the 
reed, and the dry grass rustled strangely. 

** Thou shalt never have it," said the dead woman ; 

never ! It is mine ; I have claimed it. My poor child, my 
poor child ! Temorah, my poor child ! Why art thou so 
cruel to wake me, that I must thus betiold my child ? Alas, 
alas ! Let mc go I— let me return to ray grave, where I 
must not see her ! My child, n^y child .! " 

" What shall become of thy child ? " 

*' Reed grass and weeds.** 

« And of thy child's child ? 

** Ashes, ashes, ashes ! " 

The dead woman vanished in a lake of her own tears, 

anil Ulla laughed till l!ie mountains echoed licr niiiLli. 

** I am happier than the living ami the dead ! ** she said. 
" I have power and beauty and splendor, and no heart ! — 
no heart 1 " * 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
UNA. 

Una is better ! " shouted the vicarage children. " Una ! 
Una ! " cried the twins, scampering about on very straight, 
stout little legs, and evidently proud of being able to jump so 
high. "God make Una well !" cried the one. **Una all 

right ! " chirped the other. And tlien they danced about 
again, wliile the three elder children ran off to decorate the 
drawing-rooni and the breakfast-table with catkins and 
violets. For Una was coming downstairs in her white 
flannel dressing-gown with the plaited cambric collar and 
pale pink ribbons, her cheeks faintly tinted, her beautiful 
eyes radiant with happiness, passing her long glossy plaits, 
also tied with pink ribbons, through her slender fingers. 
Leaning on Martyn's arm, she walked to the head of the 
stairs, where he took her somewliat arbitrarily in his arms 
and carried her down, placing her in the big arm chair 
belore the chimney, and tenderly spreading a soft woolen 
shawl over her knees. 

'* You are not faint, my love ? " he asked, when she 
leaned back smiling, and looked out into the young verdure 
with half -closed eyes. The children pressed around her 
and filled her lap with violets. 

"Oh, how bfauLiful, how very beautiful, Martyn ! I have 
never seen such a lovely spring." 

'* Ay, my love ! iMclds and woods grow green a month 
earlier than usual for your sake, to make you well 
again." 

** My preserver ! " whispered the young girl, drawing 
Martyn's hand to her tips. He bent rapidly down to her, 
just as Mrs. Gwynne came in with a large bunch of green 
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twigs which her younger sons had given her. How the last 
few months had aged the stately woman ; even her present 
joy seemed faint and tremulous and uncertain, like the light 

of an altar lamp. Her heart was slow of belief, for she 
had schooled it night after liight and day after day to sub- 
mit to tlie impending loss. Her eyes wore the agonizing 
look of a drowning man's when he perceives the approach- 
ing lifeboat, but calculates the distance and his own failing 
strength. Gwynne looked much more hopeful when he 
came in ; his gait was elastic again and his figure erect. 

'* Let us give thanks to the Lord ! " he said, with radiant 
eyes. They all knell down, and he breathed a short, fervent 
prayer, while the birds sang and the sunHght ghttered out 
of doors. His three sons had come in softly with Missy, 
who brought some cordial for her darling to drink. The 
three younger children knelt by their father, and even the 
twins had dropped on their knees beside Gladys and clasped 
their chubby little hands. The servants, who had just come 
in to announce breakfast, kucit down near the door, 
and thus the whole household celebrated Una's recovery 
with grateful hearts. The only one who did not look glad 
was Martyn. In spite of all his exertions — his really ingen- 
uous treatment of Una — he was not confident of her re- 
covery, and watched her movements with such anxiety as 
though he saw no pai ticuiar reason for rejoicing. 

Morgan's face had grown handsome and manly. No 
trace of boyishness was left in it. His grave eyes, strongly 
resembling his father's, betrayed the struggles of that long 
winter, and there was no sign of coming spring in them yet. 
He joined but sparingly in the general gladness, and often 
glanced across the room at Martyn to gather confidence 
from his looks. The father and son had had many a long 
talk in the study, but they had always parted troubled and 
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dissatisfied»and Gwynne bad told himself with a sigh that a 
stronger hand than his was needed to lead his son out of 
struggle and doubt. 

Gladys had acquired that beauty which very young crea- 
tures owe to early grief, when their buoyant spiriLs have 
been shghtly subdued and great bodily fatigue has lent a 
touching expression to their eyes— eyes that rest in loving 
anxiety and self*£orgetfulness on what they hold most dear 
on earth. There are female faces that smile and gaze de- 
votedly at others all their lives and thus come to look like 
pictures of saints to which one is inclined to pray. Gladys 
had learned to bear many an unjust and hasty word that 
was spokeii Lu her in ilic general agitation, wuh patience ; 
she had learned to endure without venting every sorrow in 
floods of secret tears. No, she could goon quietly with her 
occupations now and say nothing of the grief that wrung 
her heart. Una herself was often fain to ask her pardon, 
when the irritability of sickness was upon her and poor 
Gladys could not do anything to her liking, though she tried 
unwearyingly and with touching patience to assuage her 
sick sister's struggle between life and death. 

When love dwells with a family, their characters are pol- 
ished more beautifully than by other agents. Instead of 
saying: "It's my way ; and the rest are no better than I 
am every one says : My God ! would that I were at 
last what I ought to be ! " 

The weather grew more pleasant every day. Una felt 
better and better, as she glided lightly through the house. 
Her features were very delicate, her skin very transparent, 
her splendid eyes had never been so eloquent, for love and 
agony had dwelt in them. Martyn felt his heart throb when 
he saw her move among the bright young verdure which a 
first thunder shower and warm air so quickly lure forth. 
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Sometimes it rained overnight, and then the tender leaflets 
glittered in the morning sun and shone like newly washed 

baby faces. The twittering of the birds, tuo, grew Icnider 
and louder every day, as though they had endless stories to 
tell of their long migrations. Una mostly sat in an arm- 
chair by the open door, watching the children at play and 
listening to Marty n as he talked or sometimes read to her, 
not much, lest he should fatigue her. And he would not 
let her ask for any needle- work, affirming that her hands 
were his, and meant for the sole purpose of lying clasped in 
his own. 

At such times Gladys would discreetly withdraw, and 
stroll through the park by herself, picking flowers and 
dreaming, as young girls will dream in springtime when the 
sap rises and the air is fragrant. She mostly left her hat 
to dangle from her arm, and the quick round spots of sun- 
light flitted across her hair and her white gown as she bent 
down for violets and anemones, or stretched her tall form 
to reach some blossom l)lnwing on a tree. One day she 
felt herself watched while thus occupied, and when she 
looked up 1 om stood before her. He had never seemed so 
hatulsome to her as he did that morning. She had certainly 
lieard of his being rather wild, but her delicate ears had 
been guarded against the grosser truth ; and so she looked 
attentively at handsome Tom, and wondered whether he 
could really be so very bad. 

Tom saluted the vicar's daughter, admiration in his look 
and gesture, and said he had merely come to ask for news, 
having been away so long. 

" Why, where have you been ? '* 

" Guess ! 

Impossible to guess that. In Ireland ? In London ? 
Where ? " 
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*^ At the bard's. I passed several weeks with Llewellyn. 
It was a wonderful time : I learnt a good deal, and forgot 

^o mucli lliaL I come back a new iiiaii with a new wiil." 

Gladys looked into his face with warm interest. 

She noticed an expression she had never seen there be- » 
fore, something like good -nature and gentleness. He 
seemed more modest, too. How was it that he had grown 
so different^ or seemed so different to her on that fine 
spring morning ? 

What Tom thought was plainly legible on his face. 

** Slic's the handsomest girl bcLwcca Cainarvuii and 
I.lanelly, and I wasn't aware of it before to-day ! Where 
can I have had my eyes ? Why, she's downright stunning ! 
Suppose I won her and turned steady ? What a thing that 
would be for my mother ! " 

"I've found my mother very poorly/' he began, his 
quick instinct telling him that a time of suffering makes 
young hearts very accessible to other people's sorrows. 
And indeed, the beautiful eyes before him imincdiately be- 
tokened warm sympathy, which he cleverly enhanced aad 
directed toward himself by saying that he would have no 
home left if his mother died, and would not know where to 
go ; perhaps to Australia. He accused himself of not hav<» 
ing learned anything serious, because his father had grudged 
him all proper instruction. Everything had been con- 
sidered too expensive for him, and his talents had passed 
unheeded, because he had bccu awkward in money mailers. 
But now Llewellyn had discovered a talent fur writing 
in him, and so he meant to turn journalist, and would 
secretly try to develop into a poet and novel-writer. 

I've roamed about the country and seen a good deal, 
you know. Maybe it was a foreboding of my being des- 
tined to write, which caused me to study the people and 
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their ways. I have lived many a week among the work- 
men. I know them well, and could, no doubt, write some- 
thing pretty about them." 
Thus he chatted on, and then he made her tell him all the 

history of Una's sickness, displaying the warmest sympathy 
for them all. Ivlorc than once his eyes even iilled with 
tears, and he could not speak for emotion. Gladys did 
not weep, a sudden feeling of happiness stealing into her 
heart. Why, Una was quite well again now, and the spring . 
was lovely, and Tom a poet, a genius misjudged, who had 
studied while they thought him idle, and who loved his 
mother so very dearly \ She hardly knew how long she . 
had stood talking to him, and how slowly she returned to 
the huLisc, and why she said notiiing about that meeting. 
She only felt as though her flower-garden would be 
trampled down if she exposed it to view. And so she never 
told any one that she saw him again next day, and the day 
after that, and on every following day, until at last he con- 
fessed his great overpowering love for her, and she suffered 
him with a beating heart to steal a first kiss from her Hps. 

" Gladys," Martyn's voice sounded almost at the same 
instant. "Gladys. Why are you not with Una 1 had 
been summoned to Toby's, and thought you would stay 
with Una." His tone was harsh and stern. Gladys shook 
with terror. 

" Bother ! " thought Tom, as he saluted the young girl 
and disappeared. 

" What were you about here with that man ? *' asked 
Martyn. 

" I ? " Gladys was as red as a poppy — so red that the 
tears started to her eyes. 

He is not a man with whom a young girl ought eveu 1,q 
talk." 
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"Why?'' • ' 

*' Because he is a bad inaa. " 

** He has been slandered ! " gasped Gladys, feeling as 
though the veins at her throat must burst. 

^* Slandered ! " cried Maityn. He is so depraved that . 
no decent man salutes him, and the workmen shrug their 
shoulders about him. What have you to do with such a 
man ? " 

He who. thinks to wrench love from a young girl's heart 
by abusing the object of that love is sadly mistaken. You 
know the story of the young girl whom they told that she 
could not marry a certain suitor because he was a dtunkard. 
^ But if he can't help being so thirsty \ " she replied. 

Gladys thought something similar, when Martyn said 
suddenly, ** If your father knew of this, it would grieve him 
more bitterly than Una's sickness did at its worst." 

But my father is so charitable and forgives every sin- 
ner ! " 

Martyn could not help smiling, but he quickly recovered 
his gravity. '* There is a long way between forgiving a 
sinner and suffering him to approach the most sacred treasure 

one possesses," he returned. 

Gladys felt her heart grow heavy ; the burning flush on 
her cheeks had given way to sudden pallor. She saw her- 
self involved in a heavy, endless struggle, perhaps with all 
the family. She would have begged Martyn not to betray 
her, but she was too proud to stoop to such a request. 

Thus they went in to Una, whose face brightened at 
Martyn's approach, but who cast an uneasy look at his 
clouded brow. Missy rose to leave them. 

Please, Missy, I want to speak to you. Toby is not 
very well," he added, turning to his betrothed and not look- 
ing at Gladys, who felt her lips throb. For a long, long 
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while Missy and Marty n paced the big avenue, stoppiiis: 
repeatedly and then walking on again. Missy resolved to 
speak to Mrs. Gwynne, but not to the vicar, if that could be 
avoided. Meanwhile Una tried to draw Gladys into con- 
versation, but failed in consequence of the girl's abstraction » 
and finally sank back silent and weary into her arm-chair. 
She felt nnecjual even to the fatigue of waiting so long. 

At last Martyn came back alone. Gladys ran out to look 
for Missy. She did not find her old governess in the gar- 
den, but she met her little sisters with two poor women, and 
was detained a long while. Then she told herself that the 
information must have reached her mother by this time, and 
she hated Martyn. 

"Gladys," said Mr.s. Gwynne that evening, after the 
young girl had vainly studied every face during the day, 
^ Gladys, my child, coine to my room with me ; 1 must 
speak to you." 

Gladys followed her with heavy feet and a quivering 
heart. 

<* My child ! You shall never become Tom's wife while I 

live. Do you hear, my child ? Vou dare not love that 
man ! Some day you will feel bitterly ashamed of having 
suffered your pure heart to stray toward him. I shall never 
speak of this again, as it has ever been our custom when I 
have laid a command upon ahy of you. You know from 
experience that nothing ever shakes my will. Your walks 
in the park will cease for the present, until I feel that I 
may trust my daughter again, and need not fear her meet- 
ing a lover behind my back like a serving maid. You have 
placed no confidence in me, and now, I am sorry to say, I 
can no longer place any in you." 

Gladys lay upon her knees and cried as if her heart would 
break. Everything seemed shattered ; her love, her happi- 
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ness, her intercoutse with her mother, which had really 

been ideal. She felt miserable, despised, cast off, and shed 
burning tears through all that night. 

Mrs. Gwynne was in earnest. She had held the reins of 
' her household with a firm liand and did not mean to slacken . 
them. She looked upon her daughter's suffering as a 
beneficent spring storm, which would leave her the fairer 
and more blooming. 

Next morning Gladys came downstairs with pale cheeks 
and sunken eyes, and slipped into the breakfast-room so 
quietly that her paretiis, who were pacing the terrace, did 
not perceive their cliild, and never guessed that she heard 
their conversation word for word. 

** Ay," said Gwynne, " we must accept it as a humiliation 
from God, that our child has gone thus astray. Tom is a 
notorious scoundrel, and my only hope is that he will de- 
liver Morgan from Kathleen and cure him of his infatua* 
tion for her by betraying his own relations to the unfortu- 
nate girl." 

Gladys' heart stood still. 

" Morgan will not listen to me," Gwynne continued, 
"But God will open his eyes one day, and that, I hope, be** 
- fore it is too late. He must not hear aught of this, how- 
ever, or he will be tempted to lay violent hands on Tom 
which would not occasion any loss to society, but would 
certainly kill poor Edleen. You will watch over Gladys, I 
suppose ? " 

"Of course I shall." 

The family assembled round the breakfast-table. Gladys 
was busy with some flowers and had no hand free for 
Martyn, nor did she hear when he spoke to her, but an- 
swered Fredd}', who. required some important information. 
Martyn turned away, resolved to wait patiently till he should 
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be taken into favor again. He saw regretfully how hag*- 
gard Gladys looked, and he longed to comfort her. But 
there was no help for it, jast as there was none for the 
clouds either that suddenly gathered in the sky and proved 

the harbingers of a three days' pouring rain. It was hard 
to be tied to the house and yet to conceal from Una that 
they were not on speaking terms. 

At the end of the third day, Una complained of a bead- 
ache. The parents were surprised at Martyn's look of 
alarm ; they thought it quite natural that the unpleasant 
weather should make Una's head ache. During the night 
the pain abated a little ; but on the following morning^ 
when a cold storm shook the blossoming trees, she thought 
she had never suffered such tortures. She could not lie or 
sit still, but walked to and fro, wringing her cold hands and 
moaning. At last she flung herself on the ground before 
her father and pressed her face against his knees. 

" My head feels as if it were locked in a vise ! I suffer 
horribly!" 

She ruse to her teet and staggered. Martyn and Gladys 
sprang toward her to prevent her from falling. But she 
drew herself away from them almost impatiently. 

" Let me go ! let me go ! I must move about ! I can't 
keep still ! '* 

Morgan laid his hand on Martyn's shoulder and looked 
up at him interrogatively. Martyn sLm k his head, and 
two great tears fell from his eyes. He compressed his lips 
and bent his head. The next instant he drew Una's hand 
through his arm with a reassuring smile, and walked up and 
down with her, past the lamp and firelight, and back into 
light again. At times Una laid her head upon his shoulder 
and moaned aloud, bui she still walked to and fro until the 
night was far advanced. Her parents and Missy, Gladys 
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and Morgan, sat about the room in silence, their heavy 

hearts foreboding the approach of danger. When Gladys 
happened to push a Utile book off the table, Una all but 

screamed : 

" What a noise ! Like the report of a gun ! " 

She pressed her hands against her temples. A moment 
later she complained of the storm's howling so dreadfully ; 
she could not bear the din any longer ; she must go mad if 
it would last till daybreak. 

**If Ulla, the witch, were here, she would lay it with her 
spells," she said smiling, but the smile brought on poignant 
pain, and forced a groan from her Hps. 

At last she threw herself on the carpet and writhed with 
agony. Martyn and Morgan exchanged glances. They 
quickly lifted the half-unconscious girl in their arms and 
bore her upstairs to her bed. There she lay with closed 
eyes and scarlet cheeks, and talked and moaned incessantly. 
No one moved, as the slightest sound made her scream with 
pain. Morgan signed to the others to pull off their shoes, 
and fetched his mother the soft slippers she had not worn 
since Una's recovery. As to Missy, she was never heard ; 
the children had always affirmed that she had felt soles to 
her shoes. 

By and by the pain passed away, and Una lay wrapt ^ in 
pleasant fancies night and day. But her face grew hourly 

more emaciated, her eyes more hollow, and her lips so thin 
that they no longer covered her teeth. Mrs. Gwynne, 
Missy, and Gladys only lay down on a sofa in the adjoining 
room, to rest for a quarter of an hour at a time, or went to 
bathe their hands and faces. Martyn sometimes slumbered 
in hia chair when Una was quiet, but he never stirred from 
her bedside. 

She lay thus for three weeks, a happy smile on her face, 
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fancying herself among beautiful meadows, with heavenly 
angels around her. Then she took a tender leave of all, 
that happy smile still lingering on her face. 

She repeatedly took Martyn and Gladys* hands and 
joined them together. Martyn and Gladys ! " she 
whispered contentedly. The two had fixed their eyes on 
Una, and did not look at each other. Martyn had not 
again spoken to Gladys, except to give her medical direc- 
tions, when she would bend her head, with its crown of 
plait% like a sad and offended queen whose dignity forbids 
her looking sad and offended. Gladys had indulged in 
floods of tears during those last days and nights before 
Una's new attack ; she had cried till she could cry no more 
for headache, and iiii iier eyes were too sore to move in 
their sockets. 

" So easy, so easy I " whispered Una. " Dying is as easy 
as playing with children. For, you see, they all beckon to 
me from their gardens, and cry, *Fly ! fly ! Your wings 
are growing ! Fly like a morning cloud ! ' Don't you see 
how they beckon ? Oh, pray, don't hold me back ! Gladys 
darling ! Come here into my arms ! Be a comfort to our 
father and mother and Martyn ! Be their comfort, their 
light, Llieir sun! They beckon, they beckon! It is so 
bright over there, so lovely ! Don't you see how the great 
light beams down upon us ? Don't you see the blissful 
faces? They smile and smile. I must go to them. I 
cannot stay. It is too dark for me down here. I shall 
stand up there among them. Father, you will be the first 
to follow me, long before all the others. Martyn and 
Gladys must wander about in the dark still, and love each 
other very, very dearly. But I shall wait. I shall wait 
for you all. Misf;y will come next. Morgan, my darling 
brother, be strong, be good, and leave the bad girl to her 
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bad friend. She is no wife for you. Leave her to Tom 
aud take Winnie, little Winnie. Morgan, I love her. Send 
lot Vier, when i am gone ; she is to look upon me unce 
more. But not Kathleen^ not Kathleen ; she is a bad girl ; 
leave her to Tom, who is even worse than she. Morgan, 
my darling brother, you will grow to be such a good man. 
When our father has come after me, you will preach from 
his pulpit, and Winnie will be your wife. 1 see it all. You 
will take Winnie to live here, will you not ? Kathleen ill- 
treats her and Si)oils her beautiful character. She is to 
have no teacher but Missy, Morgan, and my friend 
Llewellyn. Give Llewellyn my love. Tell him he must 
make a beautiful song in my memory and teach Winnie to 
sing it with her bird-like voice. Mind you bring Winnie to 
look at me when I am gone ; and give her my legacy, the 
Bible Morgan gave me. Tell her I understand her and 
know what she suffers. Will you tell her, Missy ? Nay, 
let me go, let me go ; they beckon, and you hold me back 
with your love ! 

She ran on in this strain, almost without interruption. 
She never once recovered her consciousness, never once 
recognized those who surrounded her couch, although she 
talked to them incessantly. If the person she addressed 
approached her, she did not look up, and spoke to some one 
else. What work this term of suttering wrought in every 
one of them, later events will show. But it bore fruit to 
them all, for to those who love God even sorrow is blest. 

The very children, who were permitted to come in at 
times, looked grave and paced the garden like old people, 
exchanifing their ideas about death and eternity, until a 
butler/ly or a squirrel transported them with delight, and 
their joy at the good things of this earth burst forth invol- 
untarily. 
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It was at sunrise, after a ni<^ht of feverish struggle, that 
Una bowed her head and closed tier beautiful eyes forever. 
As they knelt around her, weeping low and quietly, Gwynne's 
deep, firm voice rose above them : 

The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord.*' 

But that evening he had an asthmatic attack which - 
alarmed the family so greatly that they had no time to think 
of their own exhaustion in the presence of this new afflict- 
ing care. 

Nt^xt morning Missy led Winnie into the death-chamber. 
Gladys had just strewn the whole bed with flowers, and 
Una lay under them like a fair white bride, smiling. A 
roseate hue almost stole into the pale, cold cheeks, as the 
sun shone through the closed blinds. Missy took the child 
on her lap, and the little thing stared with big eyes at Una's 
lashes iliaL threw such black shadows on her cheeks, at the 
white lips with their immovable smile, and the emaciated 
hands that could not hold a flower now. 

But she is with the dear Lord, isn't she ? How can she 
be here as well ? ** whispered Winnie. 

*' She left her body here, like a garment she needs no 
longer ; for she wilt have a much fairer one, with wings to it, 
in heaven. And she bade us tell you that you must be 
good and very patient, and pardon those who hate you, 
because they are unhappy themselves ; and then, one day, 
she will call you. She will call us all — all, and then we shall 
leave our earthly garb behind and fly into her arms." 

They sat there a long while. Gladys stood at the foot- 
end of the bed, no longer weeping, almost reflecting her 
sister's peaceful smile in her own pale face. 

Morgan came in and looked into Winnie's sweet eyes and 
serious little countenance. His gaze was a very earnest one. 
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Did he think of Una's bequest while he held Wiuuie's little 
hand in his ? 

At that instant Kathleen slipped into the room and began 
to weep aloud. 

« Let us go/' Winnie entreated ; and Missy took the child 
away, feeling that so noisy a manifestation of grief would 
destroy the peaceful impression she had received. 

Then Kathleen stood between the brother and sister, who 
fixed their tearless eyes \\\)y)W her, tiie hearts of both throb- 
bing with the same unspoken question : " And Tom ?" 

Kathleen knelt down by the death-bed and wept and 
prayed, but yet put her hand up to her hair, which fell in 
thick curls upon her neck and was tied with a black ribbon. 
Had she been able to read the brother and sister's thoughts 
at that moment, she would have been less careful of her 
gown lying in pretty folds about her kneeling figure. When 
she rose, she embraced Gladys, and blushingly olfercd Mor- 
gan her hand ; she even stood a long while after that, lost 
in contemplation of the dead girl, because she fancied 
the brother and sister's admiring glances fixed upon her- 
self. 

The bells tolled, and tolled, and tolled. 

Slowly and solemnly the long funeral -train passed away. 

The people had come from all the country round ; none 

who could possibly go was missing. Gwynne walked be 
tween Martyn and Morgan. The younger brothers helped 
to carry the coffin. Freddy clung to Morgan's hand, while 
the weeping women sat silently together behind the closely 
drawn curtains and listened to the heartrending chant 
that rose from numberless throats and floated — swelled with 
the pealing of the church-bells — out into the pleasant 
spring-day. Another minister made the funeral-speech and 
consecrated the coffin. But though Gwynne*s hand shook 
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when thcjr handed him the first spadeful of earth, he re- 
peated with a loud voice : 
** Blessed be the name of the Lord ! ** 

CHAPTER XV. 

FALLEN ANGELS. 

The music of the bells floated across Una's open grave, 
and past the disfigured mound where gentle Nature had 
covered the pitiless hole left by the missing cross with 
fairest spring flowers, and far away to the lonely forest 
home, where Temorah lay deadly sick and faint beside her 
tiny babe. 

How sweet those spring days were, when every leaflet 

seemed bent on displaying its delight in life! The beech 
leaves still retained rims of silvery down in which their buds 
had been wrapt, while the unfurling oak leaves nestled 
blood-red against the brown boughs. The ground was 
strewn with blossoms peeping curiously from their light 
green cups. The woodruff stood in bloom, and the moss 
held up its flourishing little shafts and sent its peculiar 
invigorating fragrance abroad. It was enough to make one 
drop upon the ground among the sweet exhalations of the 
forest and forget every earthly woe i 

But poor Temorah knew naught of fragrance and nod- 
ding flowers, of snowy blossoms and awakening life. Her 
agony had been so great, her misery and loneliness so 
cruel, that she even repented at last of having kept her 
secret so closely, and would have given il to the winds to 
obtain but a moment's human sympathy and aid. 

And yet there was some one in the wide world who 
thought of poor Temorah. Llewellyn bad not forgotten 
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her. Her beautiful boy was barely three days old when the 
minstrel knocked at her door. 

''Let me in, my child ! You have nothiag to fear and 
nothing to hide from me. I know all, and am mute as the 
grave." 

She trembled so violently that it was some time before 

she could unbar her door, and on the threshold she fell into 
liis arms and wept aloud, like a child on its mother's breast. 

Ah, a human being ! a hving soul ! a voice ! a com- 
fort ! " she sobbed. '* I was near to die, and I feel so 
weak, so weak, and so thirsty ! " 

Llewellyn saw that she was in a high fever, and compelled 
her to go to bed. During several days he nursed her like a 
tender mother, seeing to all tiiai was needful and taking 
care of the child. Amid her feverish dreams she heard him 
sing her little one to sleep, as he rocked it on his knees. 
One of his songs impressed itself faintly upon her memory. 
It ran thus : 

" Kow don a garb of purest snow. 
My fairy of the dell ! 
And be thy heart as pure as snow» 
Then will I lo^e thee well/' 

" My gown is wrought of blossoms white» 
From blowing haw and tree ; 
My heart is pure and sad, my lovCi 
And ever yearns for thee.*' 

" I'll see thee clad in virgin white* 
In which the angels shine ; 
I'll know thee fit to wear that garb» 
Or never call thee mine." 

'* I made a robe of down as white 

As ever angel wore, 
Of d')ves in all the country round. 
And sca-gulis on the shore.** 
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*' The sQoir from Heaven is ptne and oold, 
And brooks no sinftil glow ; 
And I will test thy bosom's truth. 
By decking it with snow." 

*• I wove a robe of spider-web, 

That caut^ht the moonbeam's sheeo. 
Of maiden hair, and mist and riue. 
And drops of dew between/* 

And though thy garb reflect the moon* 
And shine with rime and dew» 

With mist and pallid maiden hair, 
It cannot vouch thee true ! " 

Then passed she over hill and dale 

To Snowdon's icy crest, 
And strove to lay its snow in folds 

Upon her gentle breast. 

"Alas, my love, my toil is vain ! 
Those folds wfiU never stay ! 
Thqr melt upon my burning heart. 
And roll In tears away.'* 

*• Thy heart is hot with fickle fire. 
And many an idle vow ! 
I will not plight my love and troth 
To one so light as thou." 



Tcmorah beard, but hardly comprehended. The song 

did not seem at all sad to her, because it was about snow, 
about something cool in the midst of her burning fever and 
parching thirst, 

" Snow,** she murmured, "snow, white, cool snow." 

Then Llewellyn gave her to drink and hushed her child 
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Then will I seek beneath the turf 
A cold and lowly bed ; 



The snow will stay upon my grave, 
When once my heart is dead." 
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to sleep again. It was touching to see the old man's care 
and kindness. 

** Why should I live, unless it be to help ? " He walked 

to the village, bought food and drink, and was gfone again 
before they could trace his steps, iiut as lie was known to 
change his places of abode very often, people did not ques- 
tion or spy upon the strange old man. 

One evening a band of young folks flocked around him, 
requesting a song. They were miners )vith their sweet- 
hearts, and he gazed approvingly at their comely faces all 
aglow with the light of the setting sun. As he had not 
taken his harp with him, instruments were produced from 
all sides. 

** Thou land of minstrels !** he exclaimed joyfully. "My 
beautiful, song-loving Wales, where fair girls bloom in 
every homestead, and melody dwells in every ruddy lip, how 
•I love thee ! Ah, children, I will sing, and you shall join in 
the chorus. Attend then — 

*' Banners wave, and blazing^ hamlets 
Tel! a talc of deadly fray ; 

Those who cannot fly will slumber 
On the plain till jud^eot day. 

".There's a knight on foaming stallion 

Rides in dience tlirough the land. 
Blood Qpoa his mail and yisor. 

Blood UpOD bis mighty bnnd. 
No one ever saw his features, 

No one knows his kin or name. 
Or the board at which be feasted. 

Or the borne from which be came ; 
But they know his noble bearing^. 

Know the swiftness of his horse. 
And his arm's victorious power. 

And the thunder of his course. 
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•* Banners wave — the fray is ended, 

Land and stream are red with gore ; 
Flames expire, and weary warriofs 
Seek some hospitable door. 

'* Hark ! a voice before the gateway, 

Deep of sound, but sweet and free : 
' Fairest mud, a thirsty soldier 

Craves a draught of wine of thee ! ' 
She descends and bids him weloomep 

And her eyes with gladness shine ; 
' Noble knight, why tum'st thou from me 

While thou quaff'st the sparkling wine?' 

* Maid, my glance engenders horror, 

Hate and fear my loathsome mien ! 
None ere now have heard my accents, 
None my baleful face have seen.' 

' ' Banners wave — the host he routed 
Have dispersed with groan and cry ; 
They no longer strive to rally. 
They no longer shame -to fly. 

" ' Though thy face turned men to marble« 
And thy glances burned like flame ; 
As thou art our greatest hero, 
T would love thee all the same ! * 

' If my features do not daunt thee, 
Take me for thy chosen kiiijjht ! ' 

Then his lifted visor shows him 

Fair and comely, young and bright. 

• 'Twas my dream to win affection^ 

By my warlike deeds alone ; 
Valiant maid, those deeds have won thee. 
And I claim thee for my own ! * 

Banners wave — the vict<»<s triumph, 
Broad swords clash and trumpets bray. 

Wooed in mail at close of battle. 
Silent on bis breast she lay." 
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When Temorah reappeared in the bouses where she was 
wont to work, she explained that she had been summoned 
to a distant village to nurse a sick relative of hers, who bad 
died in her arms, and whose new-born baby she had brought 
home with her. 

" Why, how would she Iji ing it up ? ** 

** Llewellyn has given me a i^oat." 

This was true. When she had to go away for hours she 
would lay a bottle of goat's milk beside the child to keep 
it from starving, and then would try to make up to the little 
one at night for the day's privations. Sometimes she was 
obliged to pass to and from her cottage twice a day to look 
after her child. But Llewellyn had interested Edleen in 
her, and thus she was relieved in aiaijy ways, provided with 
food and drink, with linen and clothing. Mrs. Gwyiine, 
too, sent Missy with presents and orders for work to assist 
Temorah in her charitable enterprise. At the vicarage sor- 
row bad not dried up the warm springs of neighborly love, 
and Edleen was brimming with joy and gratitude because 
Llewellyn had sent Tom back to her a better man, full of 
good aspirations. In her happiness she forgot that she had 
sold her finest diamonds to clear him, that she had made 
an anxious and miserable man of the contented Lewes. 
Kathleen heard of i euiorah's pretended nepliew, and lier 
hatred increased as she saw Tom depressed and sad. He 
passed a good deal of his time at home now, wasted an 
immense quantity of ink and paper, indited numberless 
verses and letters to Gladys, only to burn them afterward, 
and never looked at Kathleen. But poor little Kathleen 
thought, witii a choking sensation at her throat, how she had 
sold all her small belongings, her ornaments, even the silk 
stockings she used be so ff )nd of, for graceless Tom's sake ; 
bow she bad gone without all the pretty trifles, the ribbons^ 
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and sashes, and gloves she liked to deck herself with, only to 
keep Tom out of prison. And this was her reward ! Win- 
nie and Minnie suffered a good deal from her at this time, 
and, as they knew of no excuse for her bad temper, tbey 
began to play her ali sorts of tricks by way of revenge. 
Tom was zealous in abetting them. Now we'll make her 
furious ! '* they would say, and when tears of hot anger and 
bitter indignation quivered on her long lashes, her tor- 
mentors would burst out laughing, and no punisiiment could 
break them off this ugly game. It was a new pastime Tom 
had invented to cheer the terrible monotony of the so-called 
respectable life he was now leading. The little girls had 
never been so naughty ; Tom seemed to detect and develop 
every evil quality they possessed. Vaughan was surprised 
at the continual complaints. Hitherto his little ones liad 
always given him pleasure. Now he was often called upon 
to punish, to banish them from his presence. Me felt this 
deeply, for their birdlike chatter liad been his sole distrac- 
tion of late. Tom was fiendishly pleased to take such a 
subtle revenge on his step-father, and to torment Kathleen 
and his spoilt little sisters at the same time. Every day he 
invented some new trick, and he was so clever ai getting 
out of scrapes by means of ready falsehoods, that angelic 
Minnie was tempted to try a little fib herself one day. But 
then Vaughan lectured his children with such passionate 
eloquence, punished them so severely, and looked so bitterly 
grieved, that the little ones vowed they would never tell a 
story again as long as they lived. They saw that their 
father had grown quite thin and wrinkled, when he took 
them to his heart aj^ain after a week of stern dis|:)lcasure. 
Their only consolation had been Maggie, whose dismissal 
they had effectually opposed with floods of tears. They 
hardly saw Kathleen now. She had no thought of them. 
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She roamed about the country in the restlessness of her 
heart, planning all sorts of terrible revenge upon Tom. She 
longed to strangle him, to stab him, to see him in the jail 
from which she had saved him with such infinite pains. 
Love and hatred struggled so fiercely in her heart, that the 
poor child knew not where to turn in her indecision and 
despair. She thought Temorah the cause of all her mis- 
ery, and lay awake through many a night, busy with 
schemes of retribution. 

By and by the Vaughan family went up to London for 
the season. Tom poured his ink out of window, presented 
his paper to his sisters, and was soon immersed in a whirl 
of pleasures after his own taste. The little ones had mas- 
ters, and Kathleen lived in a waking dream. Vaughan saw 
very well that her teaching counted no longer. Edleen 
shone in her sham ornaments ; she was obliged to open and 
fill her drawing-rooms, to return visits, to show herself at 
balls and theaters. Vaughan exacted this from his beauti. 
ful wife ; he was proud o'f the homage she received wher- 
ever she went, and at which her lacerated spirit winced. 

" I fear," said Vaughan one day, "we shall have to dis- 
miss the coachman, in spite of his good references." 

"That's a pity," rejoined Edleen listlessly. ** I have 
never been driven so well as within the last six weeks." 

** Ah, but the servants notice continual thefts of linen, 
silver, harness, and whips, and there are some strong 
grounds of suspicion against him." 

j^Well, then, we will dismiss him ; only make no row, 
Harry," said his wife wearily, turning her delicate face 
toward him. 

'* I wonder whether you have remarked the disreputable- 
looking people that surround the carriage, since the new 
coachman has entered our service." 
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** I have indeed remarked and even been frightened at 
them ; but the coachman looks so respectable with his fine - 
whiskers. He powders his hair cleverly, and there is some- 
thing genteel in his bearing." 

" The whiskers may be false, Edleen, and the references 
bought of another. Who knows who is hiding with us ? " 

As he spoke, Edleen felt a shock which made her heart 
stand still. She looked at her husband. No, he had spoken 
without any hidden meaning. 

She sent for Lewes. 

"Lewes ! " she gasped, with quivering voice and burning 
eyes. " Lewes ! the new coachman who is to be dismissed 
to-day because he steals is Tom ? " She almost screamed 
the words. 

Lewes turned pale and grasped a chair to steady him- 
self. 

" Lewes ! Here, take this big diadem ! and those pearls ! 
and save niv child I Lewes — Lewes, what am I to do? I 
feel very ill, Lewes ; I shall leave' Londun at once, for I 
have terrible pains in my chest, and 1 will not consult any 
one but Martyn ; I do not want another physician. I can 
no longer eat for pains. I have dragged myself to balls and 
dkiner-parties these two months, to be near and to protect 
Tom. And this is how Z protect him, Lewes ; I would I 
were dead ! " 

** T woukl I were dead," eciioed Lewus in his heart. 
Vanp^han liad lately overwhelmed him with marks of conii- 
dence. He was now to reap the fruits of years of faitli^ul 
service. He felt as if burning coals were being heaped on 
his head. His lips and tongue were continuity parched and 
his hand.s and feet icy cold, and he avoided his old friend 
Owen like his conscience. 

However, he sent for Tom, the pretended coachman, and 
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told him that he was under strong sasptcion of dishonesty 
and would be delivered over to justice without delay. 

Thereupon Tom dropped his assumed character, and en- 
treated Lewes to shield and i)ity htm, calling himself a 

wretch unworthy to live, and crouc'ning at the feet of the 
head clerk, who tried to drown his indignation and disgust 
in his wild, unbounded love for Edleen. He kept the cul- 
prit confined in his own room till the most pressing debts 
were paid ; but he could not help treating him with such 
contempt that Tom vowed he would be revenged upon him 
as upon the rest of them. " Patience ! " thought he. You 
shall grow wretched in your turn, till you learn courtesy to 
the destitute and humility to the fallen ! " 

Edleen breathed more freely when she knew Tom in 
Lewes's keeping, and left the city without seeing her son. 

Immediately on his arrival in Wales, Vaughan visited 
Gwynne, and was deeply grieved at the change which had 
come over him. But by and by his friend's gentleness gave 
him courage to mention.the request he had come to make : 
That Mrs. Gwynne and Missy would take charge of his two 
little daughters. 

"They are the light of my eyes," he said, with quivering 
lips ; " but my wife is so ill, and things have come to such a 
pass at my house, that i feel very anxious about the chil- 
dren. Kathleen is hardly adequate to the task of nursing my 
wife. I think my request a monstrous one. But I am in 
great distress." He broke off, and softly tapped the grouhd 
with his boot, trying to regain his self-possession. 

*' A friend in need is a friend indeed," say the English. 
Vaughan's request was kindly granted ; Missy patiently ac- 
cepted this new task ; Gladys was pleased to have Tom's 
sisters with her ; Morgan thought the children would prove 
an attraction to Kathleen ; and Mrs. Gwynne secretly re- 
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tnembered Una's prophecy, and wondered, tremblingly, 
whether all she had said would come true. 

She had cause to tremble, for Gwynne*s asthmatic attacks 
were growing worse and more frequent. He could bear 

nothing but a loose kerchief about his throat now, and often 
complained of his hands aud feet being swollen. Martyn 
was called in so frequently that he decided to settle in the 
place altogether ; he bought a nretty cottage, and was 
soon in such request that he had little rest by day or 
night — ^a good thing for htm certainly, as his heart was 
heavy. He had little hope of saving the vicar, and had been 
much distressed to detect an incurable disease in Edleen, 
which heavy sorrow had engendered, and was daily develop- 
ing. He made it his most sacred task to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of these two patients of his. 

Gladys still treated him with great coldness, though with 
respect and frequent recognition of his devotion. She could 
not forgive him ; and Una's bequest caused them to shrink 
the more shyly from each other, as neither would seem to 
remember her words. 

.Mariyii had one particulai favoritein the place, Temorah's 
little boy ; a charming, merry little fellow, who would try 
to stand on his sturdy little legs, and stretch his arms out 
to him whenever he appeared. Temorah had been ill and 
obliged to consult him, and he had cured and comforted , 
her so kindly, even while he guessed her secret, that she 
had almost shaken off her morbid fear of her fellow-creatures 
and taken heart again. 

The new inmates of the vic-arage cried so bitterly at first 
that their kind friends felt quite anxious about them. 

Minnie kept pressing her little hand upon her heart and 
sobbing as if in pain. They asked her whether she missed 
her mother, or Kathleen, or her father, or Frinnie ? 
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" No, no, no,** sobbed the child, ** my heart's so sore ! " 

Aiid Winnie put her arms ruuud iier liLLie sister and cried 
quietly upon her shoulder. 

At last, Morgan drew the two children into his arms : 

" Tell me quite softly what makes you so miserable." 

" Maggie ! sobbed the youngest. Maggie ! I eatit 
do without Maggie ! " 

*♦ Maggie's the only person that loves us," said Winnie. 

*' Maggie, poor Maggie. My heart's so sore, ever so sore. 
She can't do without us either. Maggie's sure to die with- 
out us I " 

Morgan immediately drove over to Mr. Vaughan's, and 
when he drew up before the vicarage an hour later and 
Maggie flew into the children's arms, they were so happy 
that Mrs. Gwynne began to understand how wretched they 

must have been at home, and how much cause of anxiety 
Vaughan had had with regard to their pure little souls. 
Morgan was pained to remark that they spoke no word and 
shed no tear with reference to Kathleen, and were rather 
frightened than pleased whenever she made her appearance. 
He thought Winnie grown remarkably clever, and marveled 
at her great talent, her sweet singing. Llewellyn was per- 
suaded to stay all summer at the vicaraoe, where he cheered 
the vicar, taught the children, and comforted Mrs. Gwynne ; 
the quiet sadness which pervaded the house never diminished 
the charm of his presence. The numerous children, too, 
kept the hearth lively, and Vaughan came often to soothe 
his sorrowful heart. When Gwynne, Llewellyn, Vaughan, 
Martyn, and Morgan conversed together, Gladys would 
listen like a flower turnine^ toward the sun. Her soul 
unclosed, and took in the great thoughts which stirred these 
men. As to her love, she bore it silently and patiently, 
heavy though it seemed, and when her heart threatened to 
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grow unruly and rebellious, she vvouid go to Una's giave 
and pray till she was calm again. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

WITCHCRAFT. 

**Ark you fond of Llewellyn, Missy?" queried Winnie. 
** Very fond." 

"Ah, I'm glad of that ! Tm so fond of him myse!f, I'd 
have been very sorry if you hadn't cared for him ! Daisy 
loves him, and so do Freddy and Lizzie and the other chil- 
dren." 

" Because he is a good, good man." 

But Ciod will not take him from us, will he t '* 
" I hope not, my child." 

" Freddy says God takes all good people to heaven, and 
that's why he's going to take Ais father." 
Ah, I hope he will not take him yet ! " 
" Nay, but Missy, he suffers so much." 

" True, he suffers." 

** Please what is the meaning of a glove ? " 
" A glove, child ? " 

** Yes, what does one mean when one gives somebody a 
glove?" 

The knights used to throw down their gloves to show 
they meant to fight some one." 

**0h, yes, I've known that a long time. But between 
women ?" 

think I do not understand your question, Winnie." 
Well, I didn't understand what I saw myself, Missy." 
« What did you see ? " 

" I saw Kathleen standing on the bridge where Daisy has 
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thai bird's nest in the old willow; you know, Missy. There 
are little birds in it. But they're not all pretty." 
" Little birds never are." 

^ Oh, yes^ chickens are ; chickens are very pretty as soon 
as ever they creep out of their eggs ; do you remem* 
ber, Missy» how th^t one ran about with the shell on its 
back?" 

"Yes, I remember. And what was Kathleen doing on 
the bridge?" 

" Nothing. She never does anything, you know," 
" Is it nice and kind of you to say that ?" 
" No, but it's true." 

« Do you know why she does not occupy herself ? " 
** No." 

" Have you asked her whether she feels sad ? " 

** Of course she feels sad." 
"Why so?" 

** Because Tom doesn't care for her any more and 
doesn't want to marry her." 
" How do you know that ? " 

" I, asked htm, and he said, ' I wouldn't take her on any 
account ; we're both as poor as rats.' " 
"And you repeated that to Kathleen ?" 

"Oh, she had been sad before. She was always crying." 
" So she was crying as she stood on that bridge ?" 
" No, not just then. As she stood there, Temorah came 
up to her ; you know Temorah ? " 
** I do, very well." 

" Temorah took a glove from her pocket and showed it 
to Kathleen, and Kathleen turned very pale. I saw her." 
" Perhaps it was only your fancy." 
" I'm not like Tom ; I'm like my father. Tom had an- 

other lather ; he isn't my brother really. 
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** Nay, child, you have one mother.** 

" Ham !*' muttered the child, curving her lips. 

** And the glove ? " 

" Temorah said to her: *I wish to return your property, 
and to thank you for adorning my motlier's grave.' You 
should have seen Kathleen's face. Missy ^ it was quite, quite 
white!** 

" Yott see, my child, that we two cannot understand what 
those girls said to each other.** 
"Ah, but listen !*' 

" Is there more to hear ? " 

" Do you think it nice to throw things in people's faces?" 

" No, child ; who would be so rude ? " 

" Kathleen was. She threw that glove in Temorah's 
face. And then Temorah took hold of her wrist till she 
screamed and writhed with pain. Temorah had turned 
white too, and gnashed her teeth, and said : ' If you ever 
expose me to public shame again, as you did that day, 1*11 
kill you ! * And Kathleen writhed and moaned : * Fve 
done you no harm ! You've robbed me of everyilii r<g, 
everytlimg, everything ! * And Temorah said : ' Take it 
back ; I don't want it any more ! ' and laughed aloud ; but 
so strangely, Missy. * Ua, ha, ha, ha ! ' Her eyes didn't 
laugh, nor did her lips ; and Kathleen was frightened. 
For Temorah's eyes flashed, and Temorah is so big and 
strong. They hate each other, those two." 

**What can a little child like you know about hating ?" 

" Why, Tom hates my father, and Temorah hates Kath- 
leen, and my mother hates Owen " 

Hush, child I You must never use that horrible word 
again. Did you ever hear it with us?" 
No. But that's different." 

« Why?" 
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** At a clergyman's house ! " 
I fancy all human creatures should live at peace with 
one another." 

" Missy ! We never said a word when Tom burnt our 
doll, though we might have got him into trouble by telling 
papa : but mamma is so fond of Tom.** 

** Well, that was good of you." 

Missy was glad to drop the delicate subject with a hasty 
word of commendation, and to send the children out to the 
meadow to play. She mused long and deeply on what she ^ 
Itad heard y but breathed no word of it to any one. She 

thought it might prove a means by and by of curing Gladys. 
For she guessed at once that Tom was at the bottom of the 
quarrel, and only felt relieved that his name had not been 
mentioned in the child's hearing. 

After the scene witnessed by Winnie, Kathleen had left 
the bridge and turned into a forest-track which led her by 
a green copperish lake to Ulla the witch's dwelling. She 
repeatedly lost her wayf for she hardly knew the right di- 
rection, and her hot eyes were dim. She wanted to revenge 
herself — and to ruin Temorah. Of late, Tom's coldness 
toward herself had increased. He passed most of his time 
at home now, or at Martyn's. His mother had lain on her 
knees before him, and once more stirred his better instincts, 
so that he tried to work. As to Martyn, Tom only visited 
htm in the hope that he would influence Gwynne in his 
favor, when he should attempt to win Gladys. And Mar- 
tyn bore his presence like an invalid's. He pitied the un- 
happy mother profoundly, and had told Tom that he might 
shorten or prolong her days as he listed. But when one 
endeavors to soften a bad man's heart, one does not con- 
sider that he will employ one*s well-meant words in an evil 
way and use them as new tools to do new harm with. 
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Kathleea began to feet uneasy as the sunset and shades 
of night sank down upon the valleys, where lines of lightly 
rising vapor marked the course of the river. But she would 

not turn back after coming so far, and was also afraid of 
losing her way altogether in the forest wiiderness. Pres- 
ently a faint olimrner of light apprised her that she had 
reached the witch's cavern, and she entered it with timid, • 
noiseless steps. She saw nothing at first but a small fire 
and something dark crouching on the ground. But by and 
by she distinguished the shadowy form of a woman and a 
terrible face iiluniincd by a bluish, flickering flame. She 
would have fled then had not a deep melodious voice ad- 
dressed her. 

** Whither wilt thou fly so fast, maiden, when thy heart 
has led thee hither ; thy poor frightened little heart, which 
flutters in thy breast like a bird ? " 

''They say, mother, thou canst read and disclose the 
present aud the future." 

** Ay. my child, at times, a little, when the Great Spirit is 
willing that I should. Sometimes he will not reveal his 
secrets to me. But who knows how much he may do for 
the sake of beauty such as thine ! " 

I am not beautiful ; I am no blessing to others, and a 
burden to myself. I wish you would tell me that I shall 
die very soon." 

"Die, because thy lover has turned from thee? Die, 
because thy heart is not satisfied ? Die, while the sun 
shines, while thou art young as day, fair as sin, charming 
as a doe, with eyes like deep lakes and lashes like cluster, 
ing heather?" 

'< Of what use is it all to me, mother, when I am so un- 
happy ?" 

" Has thy young falcon soared so far from thee?" 
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** He never looks at me now." 

** Have others snared him ? " 

"How do you know that, mother?** 

*'I know everything under the sun and the moon, every- 
thing that stirs in the human brain. I also know that thou 
wouldst be avenged." 

I ? Avenged ? I would indeed ! " 

« But vengeance is no easy shaft to wield ; it often re- 
bounds, wounding him that threw it, and I would not see so 
sweet a maiden hurt. Thou ait beautiful, maiden. Why 
did he forsake thee ? " 

" I do not know ; 1 only saw them together; I heard her 
say : * Come \ come to my cottage ! * and the pain all but 
killed me." 

''Was she, who thus robbed thee, wife or maid ?" 

"A maiden, fair and beautiful ; ah, so beautiful, so tall — 

much lovelier than I am ! " 

**Thou shouldst immediately have taken earth from a 
spot where two dogs had fought and thrown it on her foot- 
marks ; then he would not have given her another thought." 

And he is not ashamed of his untruth. He tells me she 
is more beautiful than I." 

How cruel ! And thou thirstest for revenge, my 
beautiful child?" 

" Yes, but I fear it too." 

" Well, we will choose such a mode of revenge as shall 
destroy thy rival and bring him back to thee. He shall 
love thee so passionately, so passionately, that he shall 
tremble when he but beholds thee ; that thou shalt have it 
in thy power to torment and madden and play with him. 
Will that delight thee?" 

It would indeed. Then I should be revenged on him 
as well." 
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He shall rush after thee like a mountain torrent, crouch 
before thee like a serpent^ hover roand thee like an eagle, 
and thou shalt laugh at his torture." 

" Yes, mother, yes ! — help me to this ! " 

" Is he young and handsome?" 

** Very young, very handsome, and very wild." 

" Has he father and mother ? " 

" Yes and no ; his father is dead, if you must know 
that." 

Ay, ay, I know he lias a step-father, has not he?" 
" How do yon know ? " 

** I know everything, my child. And so thou give me 
time, I will tell thee the initial of thy rival's name. Is it 
not a T ? " 

" Yes, it «a T." 

Thou seest that naught is concealed from me." 
" How do you come to know so much ?" 

I know more. I know that she has a child." 
** A child ! — his child ! — his child ! Ah, now I understand 
what has estranged him from me ! " 

Nay, that is no reason, sweet innocent." 
*'If she has a child?" 
Nay, my 6eauty, he can come back to thee all the same, 
especially if the child cease to be." 
** How shall it cease to be ? " 
I have raised the ghost of the dead mother, the mother 
of the girl T., you know, T." 

" Yes, yes, I know ; did she come from hell ? " 
*'She did, child, straight from hell; and she wailed: 
* My child ! my child 1 ' " 

"She wailed?" Kathleen trembled from head to foot; 
the witch stole a lingering glance at her. 

"And 1 asked :^ * What shall become of thy child ?'— 
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* Reed-grass and weeds!* — ^*And of thy child's child?' — 

' Ashes, ashes ! * — So spake the mother of the girl T. and 

wailed bitterly. If thou wouklst hear licr to-night, I'll call 
her into the rushes here, and thou canst question her thy- 
self." 

*♦ No, no, for Heaven's sake do not call her, do not call 
her ! I should die for terror ! " 

Nay, what cause hast thou to fear the mother ? " 

I — I — have cut — have cat hh name into her cross — ^to 

punish her daughter " 

** And his name begins with T ?" 
*' How do yoLi know ? ** 

" The dead woman told me. She felt it all. Each cnt of 
thine was a cut into her heart, and her daughter has had no 
peace from that day.^ 

** How can you know ? " 

" I went to see her, child," 

« The daughter ? " 

** Yes. My mirror had shown nic that she was in distress, 
and I went to offer her aid. But she would not accept it." 
" She would not ? Why not ? " 

"She thought to bind him whose name begins with T, 
the more closely to herself." 
« I see." 

She shall find herself mistaken. He shall bate and dis- 
card her. Hast thou never gone to look upon his child ? " 

" Never." 

*• No ? That surprises me." 
" Why ? " 

•* 'Tis a strange feeling, after all. His child ! Does it not 
thrill thee here ?" She had stretched herself to her full 
height and laid her bony hand upon Kathleen's heart. 
Does the thought, Ms child! not quiver and burn* in there ? 
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If ever thou seest that child, thou wilt long to scorch it 
with thy glances, to kiss it dead. Dost thou not feel that» 
sweet one» in thy passionate, burning heart ? " 
Kathleen's cheeks were hot. Ulla did not take her eyes 

off her for a single moment. 

*' Do not speak like that. I shall go mad," murmured 
the youn^ girl. 

" I see a great passion within thee. Thou art a noble 
creature, and thy blood courses through thy veins like new 
wine. 'Twas cruel to torment thee thus. He knew not 
what he did, what the woman was with whom he trifled, 
what burning thoughts were raging behind her fair young 
brow. He meant to tease thee like a kitten, and did not see 
the tiger in thy nature, the vengefully crouching tiger that 
would leap upon and destroy him." 

. I would not destroy him. I have saved him many a 
time." 

And this is his gratitude. Shall I curse him ? " 
Oh, no, no, no ! — do not ! Curse but the other woman^ 
and the child, and whatever he loves beside me ! " 

Ulla watched the young ^irl with great earnestness, and 
when slie thought her sufficiently excited, she began to stir 
the fire and to whisper strange charms and cabalistic words 
over her caldron, walking round it the while with noiseless 
steps, as though she were flying ; the motion of her feet was 
hardly visible ; her arms seemed to bear her along, and the 
firelight that fell full upon her from under the wavering of the 
caldron, steeped her in lurid radiance. The inner recess 
of the cavern seemed replete with black night and damp 
mold. Kathleen thought it looked like a gate opening into 
hell, and her awe was not lessened when a pale, magic light 
began to spread in it. As she stood with her back toward the 
entrance of the cavern, she had not noticed the rising of the 
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moon, which shone through the cleft in the roof, but fancied 
the sudden radiance a result of witchcraft. Her teeth chat- 
tered with terror. It was such a strange light, after the 
dense darkness that had reigned there, doubly white and 
cold through its contrast with the fire and the glowing flesh- 
less face hovering about it like a dark moth or a bat. The 
girl's heart thr(jbl)e(l audibly ; bat the despair that had ch awn 
her hither vwis stron;^er than her fear, especially as Ulla had 
wrought her passions to their highest pitch before she pro- 
ceeded to work her charms. Kathleen stood motionless^ 
hardly breathing, with the firelight flickering on her black 
lashes and nervously parted lips. Ulla seemed to have 
forgotten her presence, and to be wholly occupied with the 
caldron, from which a low sound of seething and a column 
of thin blue steam arose. 

** Be sweet as lioney, hold fast like honey," sang the witcli, 
taking some stiff white honey from an earthen jar and fliug- 
iig it into the caldron. Be so sweet that every bee must 
seek thee, every fly be caught by thee, all that touches adhere 
to thee.** 

Then she lifted a stone slab from the ground and disclosed 

a hole in the rock in which a great swarm of ants was im- 
prisoned. She dashed a few drops from the seething caldron 
over them, gathered the scalded ones into it, and covered 
the rest up again. 

** As the flesh smarts with your sting, he ye touch shall 
smart with the sting of love. Boil, boil, and mix your acid 
with the sweets of the honey. As your sting wounds, as 
your acid corrodes, wound and corrode the heart that comes 
near ye ! '* 

She was still circling round the fire. 

Presently she took a knife, stuck it into the ground, and 
bound a ribbon around it. 
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"Sec," she said, " here is the girl T., who braves us, who 

would bLay our charm. We will subdue her. Hai thou 
resibtest? Thou will not submit to our power ? 

*' Sweet and acid ! boil together, 
FiOth, like passion wild and vain. 
Heave, like hearts in sin and sorrow, 
Heat, like souls in love and pain ! 

" What ? thou will not yield, thou lost one, erring spirit, 

blackened soul ! I fan the Wwwg like the wluspering wind, 
like the breathings of early spiing, like an eagle swooping 
down upon his prey when the lake lies calm beneath the 
moonlight. Go, serpent, hellish hend, avaunt ! " She threat- 
ened the knife with her fist. Go whither thou art bound. 
Leave hixn^ loose him, hate him, hurt him and expire ! I fan 
the flame of expectant impatience with the breath of love. 
I blow upon it like the wind in the forge when iron is heated, 
like tlie storm in the chimney when he seizes the fire and 
exultantly bears it on high." 

She took a fresh, leafy hazel-twig and trod it under her 
naked feet, turning it about with incredible rapidity, and 
stripping it of its leaves. 

*• As thou writhest under my feet the lover shall writhe; 
as I pluck thy leaves from thee, ail he holds dear sliall be 
snatched from him ; as thou art bare and empty now, he 
shall stand bereaved, sick with yearning and regret; as 
thou tremblest, he shall tremble." 

She flung the leafless twig into the caldron and circled 
around it again. Then, heavily sighing and moaning, she 
put her hand to her heart and seemed to grasp sumethiag 
there, which she dashed into the caldron. 

*' Ah, the heavy load on my heart ! The burden that 
weighs it down ! I cast it from my breast into the seething 
wave, I shake it off and force it on him^ heaping it on bi& 
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breast and laying it on his brain, to consume his heart as 
fire consumes the heather, to shatter his mind as a falling 

rock does a homestead, to weigh down his suul as frozen 
snow the turf. Away from our heart, deadly burden ! — 
And thou yonder! dost tbou still hold up thy head? I 
will humble thee till thy own shadow makes thee tremble, 
thy own voice confounds thee, and thy steps %o astray. To 
thy perdition hast thou crossed my path ! To thy per- 
dition do I aj^proach thee ! Away, thou burden on my 
breast, away I Heavy though tliou be, heavy as black 
clouds, as churchyard mold, as years of woe, sink from my 
heart and fall upon his ! Away ! '* 

She passed through the mysterious radiance within, dis- 
appeared in the darkness beyond it, and presently returned 
with a splendid, fuU-blown rose in her hand. She began to 
shake it and to blow upon it violently, till its leaves fluttered 
to the ground one by one. 

** Fall, fall, fall, sweet leaves ! fall like tears, like sighs, 
like weary steps, like dew, like dust, like ashes, like gold, 
like fancies. I breathe upon ye from my grief-scorched 
breast to make ye fade as with the poisonous heat of the 
desert or the fire of the noonday sun/' 

She shook the flower, till but a single leaf remained. 

" The best, tlie dearest, the most precious that the flower 
of love possesses, her last leaf, which she held fast in storm 
and drought, in heat and rime, in sunny glare and in dark- 
ness, I snatch it from her by force and fling it into the 
seething, hissing, frothing waves of love, love, love ! " 

She hung the caldron on a loftier hook, and covered up 
the fire. 

** Grow cool to men's hands, but not to men's hearts. 
Consume them as sickness, hunger, thirst, love, torture, re- 
morse consume — consume I consume ! " 
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She pulled up the knife and threw it into a corner, cast 
the ribbon upon the glowing embers, where it turned to 

ashes like a moth, ami said : 

" While the potion cools, I will tell thee thy fortune,, 
maideri. Come out with me, and I will show thee a speak- 
ing flame.** 

She took a brand from the dying fire and laid it upon a 
heap of straw and fagots, heather, roots, and hay outside 
the cavern. A gigantic flame leapt up and threw fantastic 
lights upon the rock, where the moon did not shine. The 
witch gazed attentively at the flame, and began to dance 
around it with the grace of coiiscioiis beauty, sinewing with 
a deep voice and watching her shadow as it flitted across 
the rock. Again her bare feet hardly touched the ground ; 
she seemed to be borne along by her garments, as they 
floated on the air like sable wings. 

Fire, fire ! Make known what none has seen but the 
stars in their orbits, and the wind that comes from measure- 
less distance and rushes past iiUuctci ual space ire, show 
thy power ! Ah, I see ! I see ! Oh, maiden, how fearful 
art thou in thy love and thy hatred ! Thou shalt hold a 
flame in thy hand and cause it to soar to the clouds. Thou 
shalt steep spirits in night and souls in darkness, killing 
with play and laughter. Thou shalt find true love in thy 
path and meet it with a heart of flint. But he, whom thou 
lovest, he will pursue thee, win thee, torture thee out of 
love, and love thee out of liatrcd ; lie will dare what none 
has dared. Thou'lt be satiated for all the rest of thy days, 
and never more yearn after him for whom thou pledgest 
thyself to hell now ; for thy thoughts are fiendish. And 
thy repentance shall heal whom thou hast wounded, and 
make them whole who have sickened through thee ; hap- • 
piness shall spring where thou hast sown misery. But he 
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whom thou lovest, he shall grow wretched, and ever more 
wretched, day by day ; he shall sink into a night to which 
no ray brings comfort, to which sun and moon, dew and 
fruition are strangers ! He shall trail a heavy chain, behind 
him. Maiden, maiden ! hell is strong in thee, and holds 
thee through him whom thou lovest ; he will drag thee down 
to his level, but then he will quit liis hold ; for he cannot 
take thee with him on the path he must tread — and thou 
wilt not want to be taken. Maiden, maiden, there is a 
flame in thy hand ! " , 

The flickering Are expired, the mellow voice was mute ; 
the spectral dance, the floating of her mantle ceased. 

UUa took her trembling companion by the hand : 

"Come, maiden, we have left that potion to the spirits 
long enough ; thou canst touch it now.** 

She brought a tiny earthen ])itcher, and began to pour 
the mixture into it, drop by drop. Then she took the 
pitcher in both hands, lifted it above her head, bent back 
as far as her elastic body permitted, whispered into it, and 
straightened herself again. Finally she handed it to Kath- 
leen, bidding her rub some drops from it on her palm before 
she touched her lover's h^nd ; then would he love her pas- 
sionately again ; and if she listtd to drive him quite to 
distraction, she must mix a few drops of the potion with his 
wine ; but very few drops, else would the consequences 
terrify and hardly delight her. 

And now we must wait out there till the moon sets, or 
she will not favor our charm, and withhold her aid." 

Holding Kathleen tight!) by the hand, she again stepped 
out upon the open space before the cavern with her, where 
the sinking moon iluni; ihcir shadows distinctly on the rock. 

"Moon, go not hence I " cried Ulla. Moon, my friend, 
why wilt thou leave me ? Haste not thus away ; thou never 
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sawest a fairer si.oht than what 1 hold in my hand. ^ Moon, 
moon, haste not thus. Thou art fleet as remorse, coy as a 
lovelorn maiden, heartless as a thief. Oh, moon, go not 
hence. Thy rays warm me, thy radiance lights me, thy 
smile brings me wisdom and joy. I have no friend but 
thee, and yet thou wilt not stay. Moon, moon " 

But the moon was settin- fast, and the first faint dawn 
liiitcd the yellow leaves of early autumn with roseate hues, 
as thouc^h the silvery light that had lingered around them 
were slowly yaiuiug warmth and color. 

Uila dashed the money Kathleen offered her to the 
ground, and disappeared in her cavern before her visitor 
could falter a word of gratitude. Confused and bewildered, 
the girl walked away in the dawning light, and hardly knew 
how it came that she presently found herself before 
TeniDrah's cottage. It looked a peaceful homestead under 
its clustering roses, a fair and iiivilino^ sight in the morning 
sunshine. Kathleen turned dreamily toward the little 
house, unconscious of what she wanted or why she crossed 
the threshold. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

FLAMES. 

Temor.xh had gone down to the river to wash for some 
of her employers, and Kathleen began to think the cottage 
quite empty, when she heard a little voice coo within. Aw J 
aw! brrrrt and many more of those wonderful first 
sounds that form a most delicious vocabulary for mothers' 
ears and hearts. Kathleen entered the room, but no one 
was visible and a sudden silence pervaded it. She stood 
irresolute. Then something puslied against the door of the 
bed-recess, which had been left ajar, and a rosy little foot 
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was seen through the aperture. Directly afterward the 
cosy cooing was resumed, and a sound of three little fingers 
at least being diligently sucked became audible. 

Kathleen softly opened the door, and looking into the 
shady recess, beheld so marvelously beautiful a little boy 
that she caught her breath with surprise. Golden locks 
clustered around a cherubic face which strongly resembled 
Tom's, with its straight, dark eyebrows, its long, curly 
lashes, and deep blue eyes, whose pupils dilaied in the dark- 
ness around them. Two little fingers lay between the moist 
red lips, but the lonely inmate of the house stopped sucking 
for a moment to gaze curiously at the strange face. His 
small hands, one of which clutched some bells, were chubby 
and dimpled ; his rosy arms and legs, his snow-white throat, 
round chin and ruddy cheeks, were as incomprehensibly and 
indescribably beautiful as they usually are with those great 
miracles we call children — miracles that charm every eye, 
even if it be not a mother's. Kathleen stood lost in con- 
templation of the lovely little creature, with a feeling at her 
heart which she could not have defined to herself or to any- 
one else ; a frantic joy, and yet a pain so hot and profound 
that her brain whirled and her eyes grew dim with it 

"Tom's child, Tom*s own child," she whispered. For 
some time the girl and the child looked at each other in 
perfect silence. But presently the expression of Kathleen's 
face seemed to frighten the little fellow ; he look his fingers 
out of his mouth and puckered his lips in a most alarming 
manner. Kathleen began to fear that Temorah might sud- 
denly come in ; perhaps she was quite near at hand and 
would hurry up if she heard her boy scream. 

The girl shook the bells and snapped her fingers to amuse 
him — for she could not take Temorah's child in her arms, 
no, she could not !^ — but her efforts were vain ; the little one 
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began to cry bitterly, great tears springing from his curly 
lashes. Kathleen looked about her for something novel, 
something bright, wherewith to divert liis attention. The 
only thing she saw was a box of matches. ** Look here, 
baby \ " she exchiimed, taking them up and hastily striking 
a light. The child stoppefd crying, and gazed wonderingly 
at the small flame, which was reflected in his tearful eyes. 

" Another," said Kathleen, cautiously extinguishing the 
first one with her foot ; and the boy laughed and snatched 
at the flame which she playfully held out to him, and then 
quickly withdrew again. When the boy laughed, his re- 
semblance to Tom l)ecamc still more obvious, and thus she 
procured herself the sweet torture of seeing him laugh again 
and again, or watching his charming impatience for another 
flame. 

*' Thou wilt long to scorch him with thy glances, to kiss 
him dead," Ulla had said. If she only dared to kiss him. 

But if he began to cry again, Temorah niii;ht come in. Ah, 
that sweet impatience ! He knit his brows exactly as Tom 
did. You are lovely ! " she whispered. 

" M'm, m'm I " lisped the child, pleading for more light. 

" And when you learn to speak, you will call him— 
What shall you call him ? " 

Tom's child. No doubt he was here for hours and hours 
playing with the beautiful little creature. She did not 
know that Temorah had barred her door against him, that 
he had never seen his chihl, and was not particularly anx- 
ious to see it either, lest Temorah should call upon him 
to acknowledge and provide for it. 

But it was the passionately tender mother's greatest care 
to guard her boy from Tom — to keep him free from all 
knowledge of his father. She no longer cared about the 
world ; she had forgotten all her misery. She thought of 
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nothing but her boy, her handsome boy; and every hour 
she spent away from him was fraught with anxiety and pain 
to her. She resolved to take him with her to the houses 
where she worked, by and by, when he should be a little 
'stronger, to avoid that harassing anxiety about him. 

Her two faithful friends, Martyn and Llewellyn, fre. 
quently visited her, and then there was no end of play, frolic, 
and delight. Though he could not yet speak, the little lad 
had a way of expressing his small will very clearly. And 
he and Temorah made a lovely picture, framed in by roses 
and honeysuckle. 

" M'm, ni'm ! " lisped the little one, and a new match 
flared up. The game lasted a good while ; match after 
match was lit, until Kathleen suildenly fancied she heard 
the floor ci t.ik under an approach iiifjf footstep. She fled 
blindiy, leaving the door open behind her, and when she 
saw no one far and wide, she drew a long breath and ran 
down the meadow, toward the wood, under whose tall trees 
she presently felt her throbbing heart grow calmer. 

At that early morning hour, when the laboring people 
were all gone to work, no human being disturbed the great, 
peaceful solitude. Nay, but there was a horse's trani[i, and 
Morgan had nearly galloped past her, when he recognized 
her with an exclamation of surprise, sprang from his horse, 
threw the rein over his arm, and walked on by her side, 
inquiring after Mrs. Vaughan's health and wondering at 
seeing Kathleen so far from her home. Kathleen felt the 
tiny pitcher in her bosom, and suddenly appeared extremely 
silly and childish to herself. Morgan had ^rown embar- 
rassed and taciturn, and thus they walked side by side for 
some time without speaking to each other. 

Suddenly a misgiving darted through the girl's brain as 
to whether she had been careful about the last matches she 
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had ill, and whether she had not dropped some of them on 
the bed when she retreated so precipitately. She ques- 
tioned with herself whether she had not better go back and. 
look, when Morgan spoke. 

Dear Kathleen/' he said, my awkward silence is caused 
by an overflowing heart. I have wished so long and anx. 
iously to speak to you on a matter of great importance to 
myself, that I cannot find the appropriate words now I 
have an opportunity of doing so." 

How disagreeable," thought Kathleen. What am I 
to do ? Such a good match, too. But I don't care for him 
a bit. He is wealthy, and quite a pretty man into the bar- 
gain, that's a fact. But he's so dreadfully good and pious^ 
and he's going to be a clergyman ; ugh ! a clergyman ! 
That's not to my taste." Slie was resolutely silent. 

Morgan bit his lip and continued in a still lower key. 
Kathleen, I love you like a madman. I ought not to 
tell you this before 1 have a home to offer you, and it will 
be some time before I can do that. Please, dear Kathleen, 
promise me only one thing : that you will wait a little while 
before you bestow yourself on anyone/* 

"A flame in my hand and true love in my path," thought 
Kathleen, "Ulla said so, and it has already come true. If 
I were only quite sure about those last matches. She said 
my heart would be as hard as flint, and he who loved me 
would grow wretched. That will also come true, it seems." 
Thus thought after thought passed through her drooping 
little head, and then came the startling reflection : ** Dear 
me, how must I \on\a ? I haven't yet washed to-day." 

I know that it is askuig a great deal of you," said Mor- 
gan, thus to beg of you to wait, especially if you cannot 
feel any interest in me." A quick look from her splendid 
eyes encouraged him. " I might already have prepared for 
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my ordination, had not certain circumstances come be- 
tween.'* 

" How pedantic and tiresome he is," thought Kathleen. 

What is his stupid ordination to me ? I only wish my hair 
weren't so untidy." 

** You see, Kathleen, I have consumed myself with 1ong^« 
ing for you. I found no sleep, I used to stray through the 
forests at night. And now I ask for nothing but a little 
patience." 

" Why, there's nobody wantingr to marry me," said Kath- 
leen ; everybody knows that 1 haven't got a farthing." 

That is nothing to me, my sweet girl. I shall thank 
Heaven if I may but lay all my having at your feet and 
shelter you from every ill.'* 

" Dear me," thought Kathleen, *' he's read that some- 
where. How horribly tiresome he is. You are very kind," 
she said aloud. " I really don't know how to thank you.** 

" Don't thank me, Kathleen ; only wait, I entreat you." 

" Well, perhaps I may, especially if nobody comes," she 
answered with a ringing lau^rh. As she spoke, she again 
thought of the matches. Morgan was silent. So this was 
all ; this was to be his consolation after his hot, honest strug- 
gle, his pain, his ravings ! He felt himself grow bitter. 

** I hope there is no one who dares to offer you his heart 
without a future, a home, a competency?" His voice - 
quivered with excitement. 

" Ah," thought Kathleen, " here we are, jealous of 
course." And she added aloud : •* Maybe T don't care so 
much about a home ; when on% loves somebody, one is glad 
to go bagging with him." 

" Do you love somebody ? " 

*' By what right do you inquire into the state of my feel- 
ings?" 
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** I have no right, no right whatever. But 1 entreat you 
to take pity on me." 

'* Pity on you ? " Again she bent that look upon him, 
which she knew to thrill his whole being. 

No/' he exclaimed. Thank Heaven, you do not know 
yet what love is ! else my request would not appear so 
strange to you. Ah, you take a load off my heart with your 
innocent words ! Kathleen, Kathleen, you are a very child 
still, playing with fire and never suspecting what a cunlla- 
gratioii your little hands may cause." 

At these words, Mori^an saw a strangely troubled expres- 
sion steal into Kathleen's face. He felt happy to think that 
his eloquence had moved her at least ; he had no suspicion 
that she was thinking of matches and a real (ire. 

I must ask something very impolite, ' sh^ said, with a 
deep blush. ** What is the time ? " 

" Past eight. Why ? " 

"Oh, then i must hurry home." And sue thought to her- 
self : It'll be a long time yet before any workmen go 
home." 

Morgan stood sadly before her, drooping his head and 
trifling with his rein. The horse put its mouth in his pocket 
and pulled a bit of sugar out of it. He took no notice. 
But Kathleen laughed aloud. 

" Look there, how cool ! " she cried. ** That's some one 
who can't wait. Good-by, good-by ! 1 must be quick. " 
And she tied with a lif^ht-hearted lans^h. 

Morgan stood leaning against his horse, staring at the 
spot where Kathleen's charming form had disappeared. 

Breakfast was always a very silent meal with tHe Vau- 
ghans. Ed lee n seldom slept much overnight ; Vaughan 
busied himself with his letters and newspapers ; Tom never 
rose in time to share the meal, and Kathleen sat lost in her 
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private thoughts. The absence of the children was a daily 
renewed pain to Vaughan, a continual source of regret, 

iind whenever i'riiiiiie stole ii]U> ihe rouin, he felL his eyes 
grow moist. How hard the honest man found it to do 
right ! The days passed wearily, except when i uni 
brought life and gayety with him, and the two women hung 
upon his lips as though he spoke words of deepest wisdom. 
They always talked of him ; no other subject could divert 
or interest them. ' 

On that particular morning Kathleen was greatly excited. 
She had rnbbed some of Ulla's potion on her palm, and 
mixed a few dru[)s of it with luin's wine, and now she 
watched for the result with a beating heart. The two 
ladies and Tom sat together a long time, waiting for the 
master of the house. Half-an^hour, a whole hoar went by. 
The bells had wrung in the mines, but the sound of the 
hammers did not rise as usual. Tom pulled out his watch. 
** Strange ! *' he said. ** I heard no hammering. " 

"I hope no accident has happened," said Edleen, wearily 
rising from her low chair. 

Why need it be an accident, sweet mother ? Still, it is 
strange." 

Another hour was nearly over when Vaughan came in, 
looking hot and haggard. 
" What is the matter ? " exclaimed both ladies at once. 
"The matter is that Temorah's cottage has been burnt 

to the ground in spite of our efforts to scive it, and the child 
she had in her kce[)ing has perished in the flames. I'he 
walls are still smoking.** 

He dropped into a chair. Kathleen was deadly pale. 
Tom walked to a window and looked out. 

" That is not all,*' Vaughan continued. " Temorah her* 
self 
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**TemQrali ? " asked Edlcen. 

"She was washing linen in the river, by the side of 
Toby's wife." 

Tom turned to look at his step-father. 
And ? " asked Edleea. 

Tom's wandering eyes fell upon Kathleen and did not 
quit her face a^ain. He must have read very strange things 
there, for his gaze never wavered from her features while 
Vaughaii spoke. 

" Teiuorah was washing beside Toby's wife," he repeated. 

You know she was often gifted with second sight ? " 
Yes» I know," said Edleen. 

Kathleen bit her lips to bring the blood back to them. 
She noticed Tom's gaze and felt how white those treacher- 
ous lips must liave gruwn. 

" Well, she suddenly lifts her head, stares before her 
across the river, and says quite calmly : 

* Don't you see ? My bouse is burning and my boy is 
dead. The bed is blazing. He played with .the flames at 
first and tried to catch them, but he is dead now. He is 
out of his pain. Don't you see how the flames burst from 
the windows ? Ah, he is dead, he does not cry.* 

** And then she went on with her washing, and they can't 
get her to leave the bank. She washes and washes, and 
when they take the linen from her, she pulls leave$ off the 
trees and washes tkem. My men risked their lives to enter 
the house, but all was burnt to cinders within. They say 
tlic boy was lovely, and now it is whispered that he was 
Ternoiah's own child." 

Oi course he wa.s," said Kathleen involuntarily ; and 
then she grew still paler as she became conscious of what 
she had said« 

Vaughan looked at her, Whence do you know that ?" 
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"The resemblance.*! 

"Then you have seen the child ?" 

"Oh, yes ; it was always lying out in the meadow." 

Out-of-doors the sound of the hammers ruse upon the 
air once more. Daily life had recommenced, and went oa 
in its inexorable needfulness. The Vaughan family made 
a pretense of breakfasting, fiut no one could eat. Vaughan 
took a little bread and a good deal of wine, for he was 
greatly exhausted. Tom disappeared as soon as they rose 
from the table. Kathleen complained of a headache and 
hastened to her room, carefully locking herself in, while 
Vaughan and his wife sat before the hearth in such deep 
silence that no sound was audible but the ticking of the 
timepiece. 

" The child was Tom's," said Vaughan at last. 
Edleen started. " No, Harry ! I entreat you — — ** 
" It was Tom's child, and Kathleen knows it was." 
" No, no, no I it is too dreadful ! " 
Have you no eyes, Edleen ? " 
Then I must provide for Temorah." 
*'0f course I shall do that, Edleen." 
** But bhe is not incurably insane ? " 
I have sent for Martyn. Perhaps he will be able to tell 
us, as iie knows her constitution." 
Just then Martyn came in. 
I have seen Temorah," he said. Tom is with her, 
but she does not recognize him." 

In his agitation he did not consider whether anything 
ought to be kept secret any lunger. To what purpose ? 
When all was irretrievably lost ! 
Edleen wept. 

**Is there no hope for Temorah ? " asked Vaughan. 
None. And it will be better for her if she does not 
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recover her reason. She has suffered enough. Now piti- 
ful Providence has taken the power of suffering from her. 

She smiles, and sings, and washes. If peuple bad only 
believed lier at once, when she said her house was burning! 
The child was so luvely." 

Martyn had tears in his eyes. 
I believe they did run to her cottage pretty quickly/' 
said Vaughan. ^ They knew Temorah's second-sight to be 
unerring." 

*' The boy was so beautiful that I used to turget my 
work and everything else when 1 played with him." - 
" Poor I'emorah ! " 

"Ah, poor Temorah. It is better, far better for her 
that she should remain unconscious of her loss." 
But one niust take her away from the riverside ? '* 

" On the contrary ; one must give her plenty of washing 
to do, so that she does not think of going home at all." 

«' But at night 
She will walk about a good deal at first, and sleep very 
little. Cold and wet will not affect her now. She will be 
very cheerful and contented, and wash indefatigably, and 
sometimes rock some object or other tenderly in her 
arms." 

Edicen burst into tears anew. 

Tom had vanished, and did not show himself for several 
weeks. 

The news of the disaster affected no one so deeply as 
Llewellyn. He could hardly control himself as he stood 
before the ruins of the little homestead and of her who had 

once been Temorah, and who knew him as Uiilc as any one 
else. She smiled, and sang, and washed, and hung her 
lineu out to dry ; and when fatigue overcame her, she lay 
down on her mother's grave and coy^r^d b^i^s^lf with leaves. 
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" It's nice here ! — nice and warm I A nice warm bed ! " 
she would say. 

Kathleen was in a state of mind verging on insanity. She 
hardly ever spoke, for fear of betraying herself as she had 
done on that first day. What Vaughan thought of her he 
kept to himself, and only tluinked God that he had placed 
his children in safe keeping. He went over to the vicarage 
as often as he found time, for he could hardly bear to be at 
home. It rent his heart to see his adored wife slowly fad- 
ing, to lock a horrible suspicion in his breast and behave to 
Kathleen as if he did not think her a criminal. She shrank 
from him as from a judge, and cursed Ulla bitterly for 
having played upon her jealousy and suggested the idea to 
her that she should go and look at Toui's child. 

How she would have sluiddered, had she seen Ulla 
searching^ the ruins of the cottage one moonlit night ! Ulla 
sought after a particular kind of ashes, and when she found 
a tiny bone among them, she grinned with unholy delight. 
She held it up against the moonlight and examined it 
closely to find out to what limb it had belonged. She also 
discovered a tiny, half«burned fragment of a small skull ; 
those were precious troves, and they quickly disappeared in 
her bosom. 

'' The child was destined for my prey, I always knew that. 
Ashes ! ashes ! Ay, ay, thou wouldst not abandon it to rae. 
So I sent the little demon and poisoned her heart, knowing 
what she would do. She will also fall my prey. She will 
soon be ripe. She will soon succumb to my power. A 
little more patience, a very little more patience ! As surely 
as the sand runs, the river rolls, the sea has ebb and flow, 
so surely will the little demon who knows how to hate so 
well, fall my prey. She must only forgt^t her love first. Ay, 
ay, little witch,* soon, soon, soon, when thou seest thyself cast 
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out and contemned, thou wilt come to me as surely as the 
river rolls, the sea ebbs and flows, the moon changes, and 
the autumn foliage falls ! And then I will enslave thee, 

torture thcc, madden thee, make thee a scour<^e to all 
mankind. Ay, ay, ay, the wind cutii, the frost chills, the 
fire purifies. The wind shall lash thee, the frost nip thee, 
the fire cleanse thee, thy body and soul shall be racked, till 
thou art ripe, and sly, and strong, and I can leave my realm 
tp thee, little witch ! " 

Thus murmured Ulla to herself while she gathered the 
ashes in iicr hollow hand, and blew away what did not seem 
to belong to the remains of the child. 

Kathleen wandered restlessly about her room o£ nights 
and through the forests by day. 

" Oh, that I had only confessed at once,*' she moaned. 

But as I was silent then, I dare not speak now, or they 
will accuse me of arson. Who knows what they think of 
me ? If Tom has seen the cross, I am lost ; then he will 
feel convinced of my guilt. And Vaughan, Vaughan. 
How he looks at me, how he treats me ! 1 laughed at him 
the day he spoke to me about Tom ; he has not forgotten 
that. He thinks I have done that deed. Ah me, ah me^ 
how wretched I feel. I have not deserved that, for all my ' 
wicked thoughts. Oh, why did I not turn back when 1 
grew uneasy? but I thought Temorah would be there. 
Temorah alone ! What could she have done to quench that 
fire? ah, what indeed ? " Thus her thoughts whirled inces- 
santly around one point. Always the same thoughts, always 
the same. There was no escaping from them. Then she 
mused that she could never become honest Morgan's wife 
now, with her heavy conscience and that terrible suspicion 
upon her, and she grew still sadder. She fancied herself 
leading a peaceful life at his side, as his loved and honored 
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wife. *' Over ! over ! " she w ailed. If she had only had a 
human being to whom she could have unburdeneU her heart ! 
But an ungovernable dread kept her aloof from every one, 
joined to the secret conviction that her story would not be 
believed. 

She roamed about the aiitumn-seared country, alonjr the 

seashore, past the copper-green lakes, up to the so-called 
Devil's Bridge that haiii^s betweeu perpendicular rt/cks abr^ve 
a rushing torrent, and does not look as if it had been built 
by mortal hands. There she leant over, and thought of 
springing down into the cold, turbulent depth below. But 
her young body shrank from death, and she wandered on 
again. 

One evening she perceived that she cuuld not gel home 
before nightfall, unless slie forded the river, as there was no 
bridge across it which she could have reached in time. She 
unhesitatingly pulled off her shoes and stockings, and was 
about to step into the water, when she felt herself grasped 
by two strong hands and lifted from the ground. 

*' Stop a bit, my girl," said Tom*s voice. " We've got a 
little matter to settle between us." 

Let me go ! let me go ! " screamed Kathleen. I 
won't be kept ; let me go ! I'll have nothing to do with you !'* 
But I have something to do with you, my girl, as you 
shall see directly/' 

He quickly bore her to a cavern near the lonely bank ; 
there, in liic damp, den.se darknes.s, he flung her upon the 
ground and set his knee on her chest. 

"Now then, sweetheart ! Prepare for sentence ! Come, 
make a clean breast of it ! Confess your crime ! " 

What would you do ? Let me go 1 Tom, Tom, I con- 
jure you by all I have done for you, let me go ! What 
would you do ? Tom, let me go ! *' 
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He laid his hand on her throat. 

" If you value your life, confess that you set Temorah s 
cottage on fire." 

No, no, no/' cried Kathleen, " I did not ! " She had 
sufficient presence of mind to tell herself that an unprin. 
cipled man tike Tom would not hesitate to bring her to the 
gallows. 

He tightened his grasp upon her throat. 
I will know the truth," he said coolly, "and I shall 
know it." 

What shall you know when you have killed me," mur- 
mured Kathleen. 

He waited a while, gazing steadily at the white but reso- 
lute face before him. Then he asked once more : 

*' Did you set Temorah's cottage on fire ? " 
No, no, no, 1 did not ! ** 

**If fear cannot extort the truth from you, love will," 
hissed Tom, and then Kathleen knew she was lost. 

About the same time, Lewes was sitting alone by his 
lamp, a letter from Edleen before him, in which she en- 
treated him to procure her money. She had none left. 
She inclosed a letter from Tom, threatenini;- to commit sui- 
cide or to join a gang of housebreakers if she did not help 
him at once. 

Lewes sat with his head bowed upon his hands, his emac- 
iated fingers straying among the lank hair whfch was 

thinning day by day. His face was furrowed as with years 
of sickness, his glance Insterless, liis gait uncertain. Owen 
had been greatly distressed to note these changes in his 
excellent friend, and often discussed his failing health with 
their employer. But Lewes was always the same faultless 
man of business, true to his duty and clear-headed, foresee- 
ing and improving every opportunity of increasing Vaughan*$ 
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wealth. But the thoughts which racked the head clerk's 
brain were only the bitterer for this. What was the use of 
so much opulence ? Edleen was pining to her grave ; he 
had seen that the last time he was witii her. He had at- 
tempted to beg Vaughan to make some provision for Tom, 
but on this point V aughan was inexorable ; he could not 
even bear to hear Tom's name or his utter destitution men- 
tioned. On such occasions his eyes would glitter like steely 
his voice would grow harsh and incisive, and all his love 
for Edleen was powerless to soften him, but rather increased 
his hatred against the author of her sufferings. She was 
obliged to beg money of him now and then in ortler to hide 
the fact of her secret resources, which Tom's continued ex- 
travagance might otherwise have led him to suspect. Ed- 
leen was so agitated every time she had to beg for her 
prodigal son, that she was obliged to keep her bed before 
and after the ordeal ; for Vaughan could no longer restrain 
himself, even in Edleen's presence, whenever the unwel- 
come topic was resumed. 

Lewes liad wiuicssed one of these scenes ; it had been a 
torture to liim, and lie felt as if he dared not place that 
lovely woman in so distressful a situation again. He sat 
there ail night, only walking up and down now and then 
with noiseless steps, afraid of waking any one in the bouse, 
and then dropping into his chair again. "Truly, I love 
that woman better than my own self — better than my honor 
even ! 1 mean to do what will make a criminal of me, and 
1 know what it is tliat 1 do. I do it in cold blood, for 1 am 
perfectly cool ; my heart does not even beat faster. Per- 
haps the Lord will forgive me in his mercy, on account of 
my great, great love." 

The plan he had formed horrified him.. He shuddered 
to think he should have been capable of conceiving such an 
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idea. Again his transparent hands pushed the thin hair 
from his temples ; a pale flush suffused his wrinkled brow 

and the wlntc liiarks his convulsive lingers had left upon it. 

" I am a iusL man, a ]?)st man ! I am no better than 

And if 1 do that, how long will it lemani concealed ? How 
long? Oh, if the discovery is only delayed so long as she 
lives^ it will be all the same what becomes of me afterward. 
She shall have money, poor woman ! I will procure her 
money, that she can die in peace. Why is he so blind ? 
What harm would it do him to sacrifice a hundredth, a 
thirtieth, a tenth part of his fortune to secure her peace ? 
But no ! There he stands, great, strong, irrei)roachable, 
feared, with his extensive schemes. What good will they 
do him when he kneels before her coffin ? And a poor man 
like me goes to perdition for her sake I Which of us loves 
her better, he or I ? Which ? If I do this, / love her 
better. Ay, my haughty master, your love is inferior to that 
of the servant whom you will despise, dismiss, and prose- 
cute without pity, withuut remorse, without giving a thought 
to the motive of his actions. And all my long, honest, 
faultless career will l)c dust antl ashes like the stones he 
thinks real to-day and that are but so much rubbish. Hith- 
erto I only changed stones ; now it is my own turn to 
change ; now I shall be worthless myself. They will still 
think me real for a little while, but then they will cast me 
out like a bad shard, and crush me underfoot to prove that 
J had never been real. And yet I was true and honest as 
few men are, skiliful too, and now my very skill must sug- 
gest a disgusting expedient to me. What has that woman 
made of me with her eyes? Ah, but when I have become 
a criminal through her fault, ihm I will tell her at last. 
* For you ! To serve you ! Out of for you ! ' Fool, 
fool, that I am ! She will listen to me with a look of pity, 
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and say: 'Well then, love my poor child, too !' That ts 
ail she will say with her gentle voice. I know her. Don't 
I know her ? " He laughed out loud. 

She will say : 'I am dying ; do not forsake my child ! ' 
And then I can answer : ' I will join his gang ! ' That is 
the answer I can make her. No, she shall not know how I 
find her the money. She shall never know, or else she will 
end with despisin<j me for what she herself has driven me 
to. Besides, what does it matter ? I shall go to the devil, 
and there's an end of it. The firm will not be any the 
worse for it. I take so little. So small a loss is of no 
consequence ; it will be a long time before they notice it at 
all. And when the discovery is made, she will be in her 
grave and my life will be of no importance to any one. 
Owen, old friend, how it will grieve you ! how you will 
blame and despise me ! But you have not loved this wo- 
man ; you do not know what it is to love Edleen Vaughan, 
Owen, old Owen ! Such love is a strength and a weak- 
ness of which you have no idea ! " 

He took up his pen to write a business letter. Great 
drops of perspiration stood on his forehead ; he tore what 
he had written in little pieces, and burnt them with nervous 
care. 

** Strange ! I cannot manage it. There must be some 
formula by which one sells one's soul to the devil, and 
which silences one's conscience.*' 

He walked to and fro a while ; then he sat down again 
and wrote another similar letter, but to a different address. 
He destroyed it as carefully as the lirst, but with less agi- 
tation. 

On his third attempt he seemed to have grown accustomed 
to the' sight of his own handwriting. He read the letter 
over and over again — read it during a whole hour, short as 
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it was. Once he seized the sheet as if he would tear it up 

ag^ain ; but ilien liis eyes fell on Edleen's despairing lines, 
and he refrained. He folded ihe letter, unfolded and per- 
used it once more, but finally slipped it into an envelop 
and wrote the address. And now the letter lay before him, 
looking exactly Itlce the other letters which littered his desk. 
But Lewes did not look as he had looked on the previous 
day ; the dim dawn stole through the London fog and 
showed him aged, and white, and weary, like a specter, like 
his own ghost risen irom the grave. 

CHAPTER XVllL 

FROM THE ABYSS. 

Thk same dawn shone rosy upon the river-bank, throw- 
ing its bright reflections far into the shady cavern, where 
Kathleen lay on the sand like a broken, torn, and trampled 
flower, from which all life and fragrance have passed, of 
. which none will know henceforward how fair and proud a 
flower it has been. Her long lashes cast dark shadows on 
her livid cheeks ; her lips quivered from time to time as a 
dry leaf moves in the summer air ; her arms lay nervelessly 
extended, her hands lightly claspmg each other; her di- 
sheveled black hair was gray with dust ; her breathing so 
low as though she were dying. 

Tom had walked off whistling, spurning her with his foot 
and calling her murderess " close to her ear. But she had 
not moved a muscle or breathed a sound as he stalked 
away through the magnificent morning landscape to refresh 
himself with a bath and a few hours of sound sleep before 
he entered his mother's presence, tender, gentle, smoothing 
her cushions, covering up her feet, giving her food with a 
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little spoon to spare her weak hands the exertion of mov- 
ing. Once she inquired after Kathleen. " Oh," said Tom 
gayly, " Kathleen is madly in love with me. She doesn't 
think of anything else, poor little thing, A pity I can't 
marry her." And then they tarned to other topics. 

Kathleen lay as still as a corpse, while hour after hour ' 
went by. Once she tried to raise herself on her arm, but 
she fell back upon her dusty couch again, and moved her 
parched, thirsty lips. It was a wonder she did not die, at 
least it seemed so to her ; and what could she do but die ? 
Wliy had Tom not killed her? He had conic near doing so 
as it was, and she woulcl willingly have accepted death at 
his hands. At last, toward evening, she raised herself by a 
desperate effort and left the cavern with tottering steps. 
Unconscious of what she did, she walked into the river, but, 
like many mountain streams, it was not particularly deep, 
and flowed limpidly over its bed of bright pebbles. She 
tried to lie down in it, but did not possess sufficient strength 
of purpose to hold her head under the water, and so 
emerged from it again, dripping wet. She was obliged to , 
sit down on the bank and wind out her hair and clothes 
before she could drag herself farther in her utter exhaus- 
tion. Then she crept along the rocks, through the loneliest 
ravines, toward the green, copperish lake that would soon 
receive and comfort her forever. 

It looked a beautiful and inviting goal when, with failing 
strength, she reached it at last. She thought she would 
glide in quite slowly and quietly. She dropped down upon 
the margin and dipped her bare, sore little feet in the beau- 
tiful green water, looking listlessly at them, without think- 
ing. She was not conscious of any further thoughts, only 
of a dim feeling that the water was cool — cool and pleasant. 
She slipped further down till it reached her waist. She put 
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her arm round the stump of a tree and slid still lower. Her 
limbs grew cooler and cooler. Kow her heart also felt cool 
— cool— cool — ^and then all was over. 

The moon rose above the hills once more to see what 
people were about in the valley of tears down below, and shone 
upon the green lake, and shone upon a most beautiful eroup 
beside it. Llewellyn, with his sih er^ beard, was seated near 
the margin, holding a young girl on his knees, who appeared 
to be dead ; for she was as white as a corpse and no breath 
stirred on her Hps. And yet the philanthropist seemed to 
believe in the possibility of restoring her to life ; for he was 
chafing her limbs, pouring some drops from his flask be- 
tween her set teeth, trymtr to stimulate the action of her 
lungs, and watching her beautiful breast in the moonlight, 
not with the admiration of an artist, but with the eager intent- 
ness of a physician, until at last a slight niovement made bim 
smile and feel for the renewed pulsation which caused the 
veins at her throat to throb. Slowly the black lashes were 
raised, and Kathleen fixed a stony, absent look upon the 
face that was kindly bending over and smiling at her. 
My poor child," said T.lewellyn presently. 

This first word from a human lip broke the charm, and 
Kathleen almost screamed : 

What, I am still alive ? " She flung her arms across 
her face. But I will not, I dare not live ! '* 

Llewellyn watched her quietly, and when he saw her try 
to veil her bosom — that first instinctive gesture which 
marks, with every female being, from three to eighty years of 
age, the return of life and consciousness — he began to speak 
to her softly, like the murmuring of a brook, or the distant 
rustling of leaves. He told her that life was too precious 
to be thrown away like this, even though it seemed unbear- 
able for a time. He persuaded her to drink a little from 
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his flask, and when she finally burst into a flood of tears, he 

siiiicicd her to weep herself cahii, and gently smoothed her 
damp hair. Presently she turned to him and told him all. 
The old man listened in deep emoUon» and wrapped the 
mantle he had thrown about her benumbed limbs, more 
tightly round her, with all a parent's tenderness. 

She told htm all and everything, and when she saw at 
last that he did not spurn her from him in horror, she ac« 
cepted a morsel of bread from him. The morning; was 
breaking- when Kathleen fell asleep from sheer exhaustion. 
Llewellyn sat silently by her, considering whisre he should 
take her in her present state. 

The nearest human habitation in these parts was Mar- 
ty n's house. If he could take her so far, she was sure of 
aid in case of her probable sickness. He saw the sur- 
roundinef hills steep themselves in ruddy light, the autumnal 
trees, still rich with golden foliage, take a warmer hue, while 
the lake and its borders below still lay veiled in deep blue 
shadows. It was so lovely a daybreak that the aged minstrel 
could not resist its charm. He had never been capable of 
prolonged sadness, and now he could not help smiling at 
sight of all the splendor given to his view. For several 
minutes he did n(jt perceive that Kathleen's gloomy eyes 
were fixed upon him with the bitter question in them ; 
" How can he smile while I am dying with misery ? " Then 
he became aware of her waking, and asked her kindly 
whether she felt strong enough to rise. She stood up im- 
mediately. 

** Oh, yes," she replied, gruffly and shortly. " I can walk 
now. Good -by." 
** Nay, my child, we shall go together." 
" Where ? " Her shrinking glance sought the ground. 
" I know the right place to take sick people. Later on, 
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when we are sure of your health, we will take yoo 
home." 

" Me ? Where will you take me now ? Not to the vic- 
arage ? I liave no business there." 

" No, certainly not to the vicarage. Trust yourself to my 
guidance, my child. We will first seek a human habitation, 
where you can change your clothes, and then smooth your 
way so as to enable you to tread it." 

*' I know but one person to go to — UUa, the witch." 

" Uila, the. witch." 
"A UUa stUl alive V 
Oh, yes. And she is just such another outcast as I am. 
That's the right place for me ; the cavern of the witch who 
poisons and deludes human hearts to revenge herself on 
maiikiiul. Ves, 1 will go to hei.'* 
So she is alive ? ** 

Yes. Why does that surprise you so ? Do you know 
anything about her ?" 

Oh, yes, being so old as I am. I have seen much and 
know many. But ypu must not go to her ; you must re- 
turn to your duty." 
" My duty ? " 

** What is Edleen to do without you ?" 
" To die, as she is sure to do anyhow.'* 
^* She will not die quickly, nor yet easily." 

And I am to enter that house ? " 
"I shall prepare it for ) our reception." 

Sooner than go there I will go into the wide world." 
** Indeed! As what?" 
" As nothing at all." 

*' We shall soon reach a house now ; let me wrap my 
cloak more closely around you, so as to hide your feet." 
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Slowly and painfully the two passed on through the lovely 
autumn morning. Kathleen's eyes were fixed upon the 
dust at her feet \ her white face seemed hardened with de* 
spair. She looked like a Medusa with her tangled » black 
hair, and never spoke a word. Saving a suicide is always 
an ungrateful enterprise ; for it is a difficult task to recon- 
cile him to life afterward, while he is i>ick with shame and 
vexed at having lost iiis chance of dying. All this the sage, 
who knew human hearts so well, told himself as he walked 
on in profound silence. Suddenly, at a turn in the road, a 
sweet, soft singing reached their ears, and they saw the 
valley with the ruins of Temorah's cottage before them ; 
Temorah herself was pacing the meadow, rocking a white 
pillow in her arms ami suiging. 

Kathleen stood rooted to the ground. 

'^Take me away," she whispered, **take me away from 
here." 

Come, my child, pass on ; the poor dead woman over 
there will not know us." 

" I cannot go past that place." 

Llewellyn sighed wearily and turned into a rather long 
by-way. He thought Kathleen walked very slowly, and the 
girl fancied he must be tired, until at last they . reached the 
beautiful valley in which Martyn's dwelling stood. 
' You do not mean to take me in here ? " said Kathleen, 
knitting her brows. 

"Yes, I do, my child. Where can you l)c better than with 
an excellent friend and a clever physician 1 He will help us.** 

*' Help us I That's what people call helping ! " 

" Ah, yes, human aid is always imperfect and cruel." 

Llewellyn knocked. The doctor's good-natured old cook 
came to the door and clasped her hands in dismayed sur* 
prise at Kathleen's appearance. 
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Please, good woman» let us have a warm bed and hot 

tea without loss of time. We fell from the rocks into the 

lake, and it is quite a iiuraLlc tluii we are still alive. And 
we have not taken any food either since the day before yes- 
terday." 

The good old woman kept her thoughts to herself and 
asked no questions (a habit she bad acquired from her 
master), but did as she was bidden. Meanwhile Llewellyn 
sat down by Martyn's bed and told him the whole story, 
asking him what oug^lit to be done. 

•* I'll think about it," said Martyn, hurriedly dressing 
himself. 

Then he went in to Kathleen, who was lying among the 
white pillows in a clean, white night-dress of the old cook's, 
her black lashes and hair contrasting forcibly with her livid 
pallor, her blue lips and nails showing the beginning effect 
of the cold water upon her, which would probably bring on 
a violent fever. When she recognized the doctor, she 
turned her face to the wall and lifted her pale hand, as if to 
motion him from the room ; but the poeM* limp hand fell 
wearily on the white linen again, and Martyn took it gently 
in his as he sat down by the bedside and said with his 
pleasant voice : 

When death has closed his dooi against one, one must 
try and make friends again with life/' 

No answer. 

** And when one has done wrong and harbored evil 
thonghts, one must sometimes tiavel a lung and weary way 
before one can obtain pardon from one's self." 

I have more than atoned for all," muttered Kathleen 
between her teeth. 

Yes, you are very unfortunate ; but that is no reason 
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why you should nuL live. There die many unhappy people 
who go on living." 

Oh, of course. And I can go begging. One can 
always do that ; for a girl without a character is not likely 
to get a situation with children or invalids. But then, I 
can sing a little ; I'll turn street-singer ; that's also a way 
of living." 

" Do you imagine we should be so careless of you ? 
Don't you tliirik wc ail feel it our duty to try and make up 
to you for the wrong you have suffered ? '* 

" Oh ! " murmured Kathleen, with an expression of such 
deep disgust, such infinite weariness, such hopeless despair 
that it cut Martyn to the soul. He had never liked her, 
thinking her frivolous, and greatly disapproving of her 
flirting with Tom and Morgan at the same time, but now he 
saw her so miserable he forgot his dislike. 

By and by Kathleen's teeth began to chatter with a vio- 
lent fit of ague, but she did not grow deUrious. She lay 
perfectly silent for fear of betraying herself. Only there 
was a continual feeling upon her of falling from a rock and 
wading up to her shoulders in deep, black water, of being 
pulled out by her hair, and then falling back and wading 
on again. She grew to be especially afraid of being pulled 
out, for that made her head ache terribly every time, just as 
if they were pulling oul her brain. 

It was a trying night, and her friends did not quit her 
couch, not wishmg to trust her with strangers in case she 
should grow delirious. When morning came, she suddenly 
sat up in her bed. 

Hark ! " she said. Hark ! there he is ! there he is ! 
Don't let him in ! Oh, don't let him in ! There he is again. 
Ah, me I ah, me ! take me away I " 
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A few moments later they heard a step on the gravel 
walk. Martyn looked out ; it really was Tom. Martyn 
went and stood before his door. 

** What do you want here ? ** 

"Why, to see you, of course." 

" 1 am not at liunie for you ; I shall never beat home for 
you again, do you hear ? All I have to say to you is, that 
you bad better start for London immediately and not show 
yourself about this country for some months, at the very 
least." 

** Must it be London ? I can go and stay with my friend 
Llewellyn." 

** Llewellyn's door is shut against you ; he would not take 
you in. Go to J^ondon and stay there. We don't want you 
here." 

But what has occurred to produce this change ? " 
Need I tell you what has occurred ? Go, we know you 

no longer. Go where people are ignorant of your charac- 
ter, or where you can associate with scoundrels of your own 
stamp," 

Martyn slammed the door behind him, and returned to 
Kathleen, whom Llewellyn had not left. She had listened 
with dilated eyes. Now she heaved a deep sigh, lay back 
among her pillows, and sank into a deep, peaceful sleep. 

" Oh," whispered MaiLyn, that is well. She'll be all 
right to-niorrow." 

Kathleen passed most of that day in deep, almost torpid 
slumber; in the following night she grew feverish again ; 
but when day broke once more, her eyes were clear and she 
could even take a little food. 

The old cook told her that Mrs. Vaughan had sent to 
inquire after her several times, and seemed to want her 
badly. She was not at ail well, and nobody could nurse 
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her or do anything to her taste ; she wished to know when 

the young lady would come. 

Kathleen listened in silence. So this was the path iiiai ked 
out for her? This was where her duty lay? The duty of 
gratitude ? Oh, no, no, no ! She had richly paid all she 
had ever been indebted for. But stili there was one being 
in the world that wanted her. Strange ! She lay thinking 
about it all, and when Martyn came in she acquainted him 
with her resolution to get up and return to her cousin's 
house. He patted her hand as one would a child s, siiently 
encouraging it to do right. They had sent her clothes, he 
said. Kathleen had but one scruple left, which it was not 
easy to speak about. 

Must I not *' she asked hesitatingly, must not the 

master of the house be told ?** 

** No, there is no need. I have told him that you fell ill 
with despair, because Temorah's cottage had been burnt 
through your carelessness." 

He feels convinced that I set it on fire intentionally." 
Not now. Besides, he is in such distress himself that 
he hardly thinks about others at present, and sadly longs 
for help ; he does not know how to treat his wife, and she 
cannot bear his presence. She is veiy sick.** 

<* Will she die soon ? ** 

" Perhaps not, if we tend her like a flower.'* 

In the afternoon Kathleen sat by the chimney, Llewellyn 
talking indefatigably beside her ; sometimes she even listened 
to him, though it was hardly his purpose that she should 
do so. 

Wiien slie rose to withdraw, she said : "It is customary 
to thank the preserver of one's life, is it not ? ** 

•* That is as it may be," replied Martyn. ** Not always." 
*^ Indeed ? Then I need not do so ? " 
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** No, certainly not" said Llewellyn. But perhaps yon 
will forgive me when I tell you that I really hesitated before 

1 tried tu restore vuu." 

** I thank you for that," she returned, giving him her 
hand. 

On the following day Llewellyn and Martyn took her home 
in Vaughan's carriage, after having made sure of Tom's de- 
parture for London. Edleen was greatly changed ; she 
folded Kathleen in her arms with such overflowing tender- 
ness that the poor child could iiuL Lhiuk herself quiLc useless, 
at least. But when she catered her old room, her heart 
grew so heavy that she begged to have another assigned 
her, under the pretext of wishing to be nearer Edleen. The 
latter evidently had he( private misgivings, for she watched 
Kathleen with anxious eyes, would not let her quit her side 
for an instant, and showed herself humbly [grateful for every 
little service. Vaughan's brow was furrowed ; every new 
day seemed to mark it with deeper lines. Tom had set the 
minersagainst him ; small disturbances had to be put down 
with some severity, and Edleen laid tied to her couch of 
pain and could not mitigate the men's harsh proceedings 
with her feminine gentleness. Owen bad come. But she 
avoided meeting him as much as possible. She was afraid 
of his recurring to her broken promise. How far slie had 
glided down since then — how near the abyss seemed ! 

The November fogs brought trying days to Gwynne, 
causing him to be more frequently seized with asthmatic 
attacks, but he bore them patiently, and as his kindly nature 
could not endure to see any one low-spirited near htm, he 
always talked with animation, and took a lively interest in 
whatever was going on. 

And yet, one day, Martyn found him depressed in spite; 
of himself. 
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" What ^Tsx I to do with Morgan > You have remained a 
dear son to me, Martyn, so I can confide my troubles to 

you. He is pining after KaUiiccii, and she is not whuL I 
should wish liis wife to be." 

*' No, certainly not,** said Martyn emphatically. " I am 
really of opinion that one should cure him at a single blow 
of this folly, which is uselessly poisoning bis life.*' 
At a single blow ? " 

I have it in my power to strike that blow, but— I fear 

the consequences." 

" Morgan lias a stout heart," 

Mai t\ n related Kathleen's story simply and truthfully. 

* " Ah, well," said Gw) nne at last, that is certainly de- 
cisive ; but it is very, very hard. Poor boy." 

At all events we need not be in too great a hurry." 

I should like to feel a little stronger myself." 
While this conversation was being held, Gladys was sitting 
in the fog by Una's grave, on a little bench her brother had 
made her. She loved the quiet, seclusive denseness of ao 
autumn fog, and tlie low, rippling sound among the dry 
leaves. A few late roses were blooming on Una's grave, 
and the fog had strewn them with tiny, diamond-like drops. 
Gladys had grown exquisitely beautiful of late. Her quiet 
sadness, her black dress, the meekness with which she bore 
her blighted love, and her anxiety for her father, combined 
to lend her dreamy eyes, with that fair crown of golden 
plaits above them and her tall graceful figure, a peculiar 
and touching charm. Missy thought constantly of Una's 
dying words ; but she saw no sign of that dear wish being 
fulfilled. Gladys remained cold and haughty ; Martyn was 
invariably grave and reserved in her presence, and if ever 

• she gave him her hand he dropped it immediately. She 
could not avoid hearing him praised everywhere, especially 
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with the poor ; she often met him, too, when she went on 
errands of charity to the poorest huts. On such occasions, 
he would hastily withdraw if he could ; but several times 

. they had both been obliged to stay to soothe the last 
moments of some sufferer, and once, over ^he deathbed of 
a young consumptive girt, their eyes had met and filled 
with tears. And yet, next day, the ice had been frozen 
harder than ever between them. 

Oladys was sr)on as dewy with the fug as tlie roses, and 
sat dreaming in the deep stillness, when she became aware 

-of some one singing close by. 

It was a woman's voice she heard, so soft and deep and 
touching that the young girl, sitting by her sister's grave, 
did not attempt to restrain her tears. 

My baby shivers, oh, mother, 

With the chill and sleety air ! 
Tlic trees have leaves to clothe them, 

lliit my l)aby has nothing to wear, 
Noiliin^r to shield it, mother, 

1* rem the chill and sleety air I '* 

" Where is thy husband, oh, daughter, 
Thy baby's father, say ? 

Does he refuse thee shelter, 

And leave thee thus to stray ? 
I am (lead and cumot help thee— 

Where is thy husband, say ? " 

"My baby wails, oh, mother, 

We two are a woful sight, 
We*re alone m the world and forsaken. 

With no bed but thy grave at night ; 
No bed but thy grave, oh, mother. 

And we two are a woful sight." 

*' I'm so poor in mv p^rave, oh. daugliter ! 
i iiave naught but a winding-sheet, 
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And that I will give thee gladly. 

To cover thy baby sweet ; 
To shield thy baby, daughter, 
From chilly air aod sleet." 

Gladys felt attracted by that plaintive singing ; deep 
mourning always seems to give one a leeling of affinity to 
the sorrowful, and a right to sympathize with them. Rising 
softly and guiding herself by the sounds that still floated on 
the air, she found Temorah at her mother's grave, moving 
the dead leaves upon it as if she were washing them one by 
one, and singing, as Gladys had heard her, brokenly, inco- 
herently, now one strophe of her lay, and now another, 
(rladys watched her a long time, with an overflowing heart. 
She had often tried to speak to Temorah, fancying she must 
obtain some reasonable word from her lips, but in vain. To- 
day the poor mad woman nodded pleasantly at her and said : 
'*It isn't cold^ not a bit, for Kathleen has burnt it. She 
lit the matches, yoii know, and they flared up and set the 
bed on fire, and Kathleen ran oft saying: * Tom's child ! 
Fic, Tom's child ! How like it is to Tom, and it is not 
mine, but Temorah's.' And so she ran off. * Fie, Tom's 
child < ' She would not have it, would Kathleen. She 
fTOUId not have it, no, she would not. She was not like 
Temorah. Temorah would have the child, her own baby 
child, but not Tom; no, she would not have Toin. Tom 
said — what (lid he say?" She laid her finircr on her lips 
and smiled archly. **Tom said — 'Money! more money! 
And I shall hide with you !' And there he was eating, eat- 
ing, eating — taking my bread and milk. I was faint with 
hunger and weary with work, but he ate, ate, ate. He ate 
a ^reat deal, and then he said : ' Kathleen is more beautiful 
LliciLi yon, alter ail !* And I was hungry, but he ate wiiat 
he pleased." 
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Gladys clung to the nearest cross to save herself from 
falling, for the ground seemed to shake under her feet. 

*' To shield thy baby, daughter, 
From chilly air and sleet " 

sang Temorah. "They were little flames," she went on; 

saw Kathleen and the little flames, you know; and then 
there was a blaze — a great big blaze. Kathleen ran away • 
from the flames lest they should seize her. She wanted to 
see Tom. Ay, ay, Kathleen and Tom. And when she cut 
his name in the cross — his name, she cut it in here, you 
know — wiiv, wlicic'.i the cross? The cross is gone! My 
cross is gone ! Have you carried it away? Tom's name 
was carved on it, and now it is gone 

" I gave thee all my havingf, , , 

A tender winding sheet 

''And now she herself hasn*t even got a cross ! " Temorah. 
wept. ** Don't you know where the cross is ? I'm so tired, 

else I would find it ; for it wasn't in the blaze. But Kath- 
leen had it — that cross. She cut Tom into it. It grieved 
my poor muther sadly, and she cursed Tom; ay, ay, her 
cur^ie is on him. 

"Where is thy husband, oh, daughter, 
Thy baby's father, say ? 
In jail with other felons, 
* Condemiied till judgment-day ! 

" And if I don't wash I shall have no money to buy milk 
with, and my child will be hungry, for. Tom has drunk all 
there was, and Kathleen has burnt my ^oat, the goat my 
kind father the minstrel gave me, and there's nothing left 
for the little one. So i must wash. 
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** Where is thy baby's father? 

He's leading a life of glee, 
Laughing, and drinking, and singing. 

And making love to others. 
As he used to make love to me. 

**And the girl who believes him is lost, lost, lost. Where 
is my cross ? I am so tired, for I carried it. Don't you 
know where it is? Kathleen doesn't know it either; Kath. 
lean cut Tom in it, and then my mother cursed her. Don't 
you know where it is? 

■ 

" Does ht icfiue thee shelter. 
And leave thee thus to stray 7 
I am dead and cannot help thee, 
I have naught hut a winding sheet. 

Don't you know where it is? I am so tired. But I 
want it here. My poor mother has nothing whatever. And 
if I lie down to sleep here, she says : ' My cross, where is 
my cross ? ' And I don't remember where it is, and cannot 

find it. But you — you will find it? Are you Kathleen? 
Then you'll find it, for you know where you iay hidden 

that day." 

Tremblingly, speechless with dismay, Gladys suffered 
Temorah to draw her away with her ; but as they reached 
the hidden spot below the bridge, and the mad woman 

began to remove the dry leaves, she grew so frightened 
that she was on the point of flying, wlien a real cross met 
her view. 

Temorah laughed. ** Turn it round, turn it round, Kath- 
leen," she said. You see the place where you carved his 
name on it. You cannot have forgotten." 

With a great effort she turned the cross and displayed 
the fatal name. So all was true, then ? Gladys dropped 
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down among the leaves for a moment, she felt too giddy 
to stand. She stared at the name on the cross, and thought 
of Martyn, and felt as if she must fall on her knees before 
him. Her fancy pictured him as an angel with fiery sword 
and wrathful glance, but a good angel ! for he had evi- 
dently saved her from falling into a horrible abyss. 

" Do you want to burn it?" asked Temorah, and her eyes 
began to sparkle so dangerously that Gladys started up 
and ran away as fast as her feet would carry her. 

Temorah took the cross upon her shoulders and carried 
it back to her mother^s grave ; there she flung it down 
without looking round, and walked away to a neighboring 
brook to wash leaves. 

*' I am dead, and poor, and buried. 
What can 1 give to thee ? " 

she still went on murmuring to herself. 

CHAPTER XiX. 

TILLED WITH THE SUBSOIL PLOW. 

"Martvn/' said Gwynne one morning, *' Mariyn, when 
the Lord bade Abraham coffer his son to him, he guided 
the fatal knife to work the child's salvation and not bis 
death, did not he?" 

He did, indeed," replied the doctor, glancing anxiously 
at the heavily throbbing veins at Gwynne*s throat. " That 
is what we surgeons must tell ourselves every hour of our 
lives. God guides the knife ! Else we should never dare 
to raise it." 

Morgan could not see the prayer which trembled on his 
father's lips when he obeyed a summons to the study, but 
he had a strange, uneasy presentiment that his fate was 
about to be decided. 
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My son," began the vicar, I fear youx struggles are 
leading to no result." 

" I am afraid I cannot fulfill your favorite wish, father ; I 
cannot enter the church." 

*' It seems to ine that your soul is too much taken up with 
worldly matters to let you rise above your own weakness." 

" Perhaps it is, father." 
Have you never considered that this world is probably 
nothing but empty show, and slips from our hands like sand 
or dew ? " 

" I live in it and exist of it, father." 

" But only temporarily, as you pass on to another world." 
"Who can tell ?" 

"/can, as positively as if I saw its ^u:ates open and heard 
its inmates sing. Else I should not liave the strength to 
tell you to-day what you must be told." 

** 1, father ? " 

" And if you do not turn your heart to Heaven, you will, 
not be able to bear it." 
" What do you mean ?" 

"Some days ago Kathleen was drawn from the Green 
Lake, where she had tried to drown herself.'* 

Morgan grasped the back of a chair ; the room whirled be- 
fore his eyes. 

" It was because Tom wanted to avenge Temorah, whose 
house and child — her and Tom's child — had been burnt 
through Kathleen's want of precaution. And so he did to 
Kathleen what sent her into the Green Lake " 

*' On that mornino when I " whispered Morgan. Then 

he reeled like a young pine in a storm, and fell with a ilull 
groan at Iiis full length upon the floor. Gwynne passed his 
hand across his forehead and knelt down by his son, en- 
deavoring to restore him to consciousness. He had plenty 
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of cordials at hand, and used them unsparingly, but it was 
long before Morgan opened his eyes. Then the young man 
hastily raised himself. 

'*Nay, father. You are not kneeling? It will hurt you. 
Please sit down in your chair, and forgive me for behaving 
like a g;ir!. But, father, it will break my heart !** 

lie flung liHuself upon the ground once more, bowing his 
head on his arms and sobbing till he shook like a tree under 
the strokes of the ax. 

Gwynne sighed heavily. He had been fain to sink into 
his chair, because his heart began to palpitate violently, and 
he might not grow weak at this moment. 

At last Morgan started up and paced the room with 
quick steps, as if trying to subdue some great physical 
pain. 

** I can hear you now, father," he said ; " tell me every* 
thing." 

And Gwynne told, as only he could tell such a tale, gently, 

kindly, ienicuily, and full of pity, gazing steadfastly the while 
at his son, who was walking to and fro softly and rapidly, 
like a fully conscious man stoically enduring a lengthy 
operation. He could not speak, but he bore his pain man- 
fully. Now and again he leaned his arms and brow against 
the window-panes and gazed out at the falling leaves ; and 
then he resumed his restless walk once more. 
** I loved her," he said at length. 

" Ay, my son, and you must not regret that ; love makes 
one good, and forgiveness still better." 
** I cannot forgive her for having deceived* me.'* 

Perhaps she did not know herself what she wanted." 
" She knew that I loved her better than my own soul and 

my salvation." 

** That is wliy she was taken from you." 
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^ But in such a way, father I How cruel, how cruel ! " 
He again pressed his brow against the window-pane. 
Gwynne was silent for some time from sheer exhaustion ; 

he drank a tittle water and tried to breathe more quietly. 
It was a hard hour for father and son, both feeling as if 
they could not survive it. Now and then they spoke to each 
other but with ever longer pauses between. 

" Oh, father, father," moaned the young man. " Cannot 
you kill me outright ? " 

*'We must learn to live on in spite of mortal heart- 
wounds." 

" Ah, me ! " 

I should have preferred death, my child, to the necessity 
of hurting you like this." 

Morgan came and flung himself on his knees before his 
father, grasping his emaciated hands and pressing them 
over his eyes. 

"Father, I suffer !" 

"Ay, my child, I grieve for you. Could I have spared 
you this by any sufferings of my own, I should have set my 
fainting strength to endure them.'* 
But you are strong, father ! " 

" I am dying, Morgan. They who called Una are calling 
me, and Una smiles and beckons. I see her smile and 
beckon by night and by day." 

Morgan sprang to his feet and dashed his rising tears 
away. .What had Una's death been in comparison to the 
tortures of this hour ? And yet it was killing his father. 
And he — ^he was alive ; the blow that crushed his heart did 
not slay him. 

" I think I should like to get out into the air, father. I 
am chokinor.** 

" Ay, my son, go. But remember that you cannot de- 
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stroy Tom without killing his mother. * Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord ; * and you wiil be so terribly avenged as time 

goes on that you will feel sorry yourself." 

*' No, f.uher, I tio not mean to call that scoundrel to 
account. T only want a breath of fresh air." 

** And solitude, my child?" 
Yes, father. I must spend my passion, you see. I 
shall be calm afterward." . 

The young man laid his cheek against his father's brow, 
and walked quickly away into the pathless depths of the 
forest, through ravines and across rocks, tossing himself to 
and fro on the mossy groniul like a wounded deer tliat tries 
to sliake the mortal shaft from its flank and seeks some 
solitary spot to hide its agony in. He wept, as one weeps 
in youth, scalding tears that leave life<long marks behind 
them. He felt as if he could not survive the torture of his 
thoughts, picturing scene after scene to himself, dissecting 
his own pain, groaning aloud, and digging his hands into 
the damp, black forest soil, as if that would cool and assuage 
his hot distress. Then he fancied he held Tom in liis grasp, 
strangling him, .setting his foot upon his face, spitiin^j: at 
him; and acrnin. he thanked Heaven that he had but done 
this in f in< y and not in fact, having merely torn uj) and 
trampled tiie moss, which smelt sweetly and knew not why 
he wasted it. 

The night had closed in when Morgan returned. He felt 
as if he were coming out of a hot furnace, as if he were 
wholly different from what he had been in the morning, as 

if people would not know him again. Up to this day he 
had believed hi.s smd to have j)assed through a sea of 
troubles, but now he saw that that had only been a prepara- 
tion for the inlmnian misery u inch was destined to make a 
man of him. However, he iiad grown perfectly calm, as he 
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had promised to do. He sat down to the lea-table, with 
haggard eyes, indeed, but returning his father's anxious 
look with a smile. Mis niotlier softly laid her hand on his 
shoulder and asked him some trilling question. Ah, how 
aged and grief- worn she looked ! How was it that he had 
not noticed that before ? And Gladys ! Gladys looked as 
if she had seen a specter and were slow in getting the better 
of her fright. Gladys was greatly changed, too, and he had 
not perceived it. Martyn had come, Gwynne having felt 
very ill toward nightfall ; he seemed very grave, and Gladys 
sat looking at him. Really, they were all changed. When 
had Gladys ever looked at Martyn ! Had he, Morgan, been 
away for twenty . years, like Kip Van Winkle? He began 
to doubt bis senses, everything seemed so strange. 

Martyn felt like a criminal whenever his look fell upon 
Morgan's white face and weary eyes, and yet, how could he 
have acted otherwise ? This set him thinking of Gladys 
and his interference with her first innocent romance. He 
glanced involuntarily across at her, to find her large eyes 
lixed full and steadily upon himself. As. their glances met, 
she blushed deeply and looked down. Now it was Martyn's 
turn to wonder. Gladys looking A him : Gladys blushing 
before him like a rose. How beautiful she was at this 
moment, and how much Martyn would have given to see 
her eyes once more I Well, he had that good fortune later 
in the evening, when she thought herself unobserved while 
Winnie was playing the harp and singing her ado})ted 
father to rest. The vicar delighted to hear the child 
sing, and he knew she was fond of improvising, though 
she would not ow n that she did so. She liked to stand in 
the farthest, darkest corner of the room, away from the 
lamplight, and thence her sweet voice rose on the air like 
a bird's, full and clear. Morgan bad turned his back to the 
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lamp and felt the shade a relief. Little Minnie came and 
nestled against him ; the child always knew by instinct 
when any one was sad, and felt her loving little heart ache 
for the sufferer. Morgan put his arm about her, and' 

touched her soft curls wiih his hps. At that moment 
Gladys again raised her eyes to Martyn's face, and this time 
it was he who reddened. 

" If I only dared to beg his pardon/' thought Gladys. 
<^ I shall do it some day, I know I shall." 

She wants to ask me something," mused Martyn, but 
what ? 

Winnie's singing sounded like a message of peace to all 
these throbbing, trembling, and doubting hearts. 

Two children sit by the river. 

And see the water flow ; 
They know not if their watching 

Will be of use or na 

Their mother, people tell them. 

Has sought a brighter clime ; 
But, if they are good and patient, 

They 'll see her again sometime. 

** Aad so we wait with patience 

We sU here every day. 
As the river traveb farthest, 

Perhaps she will come this way." 

The tide reflects a cloudlet ; 

'* Is that her veil ? " they cry— 
And weep to see it wander 

Away into the sky. 

They mark a water rose leaf 

Afloat among the foam *. 
•* It left the golden city, 

To waft our mother home 1 ** 
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And when the leaf has vanished. 
They see two wings flit by ; 

*' Are those our mother's pinions, 
That wing her from the sky ? — 

" Oh, no, it was but a roUn 

That flattered gayly here. 
And mirrored its wings in the current 

But not onr mother dear." 

And now the moon has risen. 

And o'er the river stands. 
The children greet it gladly, 

And clap their little hands. 

** Art thou the steed that bears her. 

All trapped with silver, say ? 
And do the stars go with thee, 

As squires, to show the way ? " 

The moon rides by in silenoe. 

" She yet will come we know ! " 
Oh, children, you must seek her 

Where Qthtr rivers flow 1 

Oh, children, yon most follow 

Those rivers to the main / 
And when your journey is over. 

You'll see her face again. 

Winnie's voice died gently away, a$ if lost in the distance, 
while she struck a few n^ore chords on the harp. My 
harp is out of tune/' she said, and nobody can tune it so 
well as Llewellyn — and my mother,*' she added softly, as 
though she were afraid of being unjust. 

** Where did Winnie get that son^ ? " asked Morgan. 

*' In here," replied Minnie, pointing to her forehead. 

"You don't mean to say she has invented it?" 
Yes, I do. She also invents very pretty stories, and re- 
lates them to us.'* 
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Martyn looked at his watch. Time for children and 
invalids to go to bed/' he said. 

"Well," said Morj^an, please to count aie among the 
children or the invalids ; I'm very tired.** 

Gwynne, who had called the little minstrel to his side to 
kiss her and speak to her about h^r lay, overheard the last 
words. 

" Yes/* he said.* ** We will go to rest. Let us pray." 

His prayer was meant for Morgan that evening. When 
it was done, the young man approached and grasped his 
father's hand, bent his brow to receive his mother's kiss, 
uttered a brief Good-night, all of you," and vanished. 
When his brothers came upstairs, he had already sunk into 
a deep sleep from which he did not awake all night. 

On the following morning Gladys and Morgan walked 
out to the woods together. " I should like to tell you some- 
thing I cannot tell anybody else, and which I want you to 
explain to me, Morgan," Gladys had said ; and the hand- 
some sister and brother had wandered away together, to 
hear from each other what was to cure their two young 
hearts. 

On the same morning Lewes was standing in Mrs. 

Vauglian's drawing-room, waiting for her to come down to 
him. His face was ashy pale — he saw that in the pier- 
glass. The door opened and ^Kathleen came in. Lewes 
started as he recognized her. She looked as if she had 
risen from a bed of deadly sickness ; her dim eyes had 
deep black rims around them ; her face was thin and white ; 
her lips quivered nervously. She and Lewes looked at 
each other like two doomed s ul^ meeting in purgatory. 

" My cousin feels exceedingly unwell to-day," began 
Kathleen. Her voice was also changed, sounding hoarse 
and broken. Lewes looked at her in growing ama^emeqt* 
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He saw that her figure was bent, that she moved weariiy 
and without elasticity. Now and then a deep line appeared 
between her brows, making her look still more like a Me- 
dusa» although her hair was smoothly combed back and 
fastened in a knot at her neck. She seemed to have for- 
gotten his presence, for she stood gazing absently out of 
the window, bending her heavy, lusterless eyes upon the 
sea, where, the waves were foaming and chasing each other, 
a mass of cold, white lines, streaking the monotonous gray- 
ness of sky and ocean. 

" The weather is very unfavorable too," he said, after so 
long a pause that Kathleen had already forgotten her own 
words, and slowly turned her face toward him. 
I beg your pardon ? " she asked huskily. 

** The weather is not favorable to invalids," he repeated, 
scrutinizing the young girl ; for the moment her appearance 
made him oblivious of his own trouble. 

Do you think it makes a difiference ? She is not con- 
sumptive." 

How cold and harsh that sounded. What had become 
of Kathleen's soft modulation and supple movements? 

*' God forbid she should be consumptive ! *' 
Really ? Consumption would be nothing in comparison 
to the agony she endures." 

" But can't one help her, consult physicians, procure her 
change of air and scene } She ought not to be left in such 
a state." 

Again her eyes drifted toward him and seemed to look at 
him, too, for the first time noting his appearance. 

After a long interval she said, It would be better to 
poison her or to shoot her dead this moment." 

Lewes compressed his lips and quickly raised his hand 
to his forehead. Kathleen stood before him, with the deep 
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furrow between her black brows, like a murderess disclosing 
some horrible scheme. 

She wouid wish to live for — for her son," said Lewes 
hesitatingly. 

** It would have been better for him if she had died long 
ago." The speaker's face was hard and cold as marble. 

*' Nay," said Lewes, ** but every sinner can turn back." 
No, that he cannot. That he cannot He who has 
gone to perdition can never turn back." 

She stared out at the sea, and Lewes again raised his 
hand to his forehead. 

•* What a misery ! " he said. 

" Of course it is a misery. Most things are." 

** Nay, 1 think there is a strange sweetness about some 
things which prevents one's feeling utterly miserable through 
them." 

" Indeed ! " 

Take self-sacrifice, for instance. Self-sacrifice is very 
nearly akin to happiness." 
*' I have not found it so." 

** Oh, but it is. When one loves, one is happy to sacrifice 
one's self, even supposing it were pernicious, foolish, or 
downright sinful to do so." 

** And Where's the good of it ! " 
The good ? Ah, one does not think about good or bad 
at all at such a moment." 

And so one does more harm than one knows of." 

" Is not the will of greater consequence than the deed ?" 

" 1 don't think so. The mother fancies her son will re- 
form if she bears with his folly, and so makes a criminal of 
him." 

Is not that too harsh a term ? " 
No harder than truth usually is." 
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" Truth is cruel at times.** 

** Truth is like the weather to-ckiy, cold and gray, with 
the leaves falling down till all is bare and ui;1y. Truth, 
truth ! if people would remember that their beloved ones 
are nothing but skull and skeleton under their outward 
shape, they'd leave off loving them/' 

" Do you think they would ? " 

** If their imagination were vivid enough to picture the 

real, grinning, bony, horril}le truth, they would." 

'* I fancy they would kiss the very ashes of those they loved." 
Hum," muttered Kathleen, between her teeth. 

" Why, our love often subsists but on ashes, on a shadow, 
a mere nothing, and yet we build it altars and sacrifice life 
and property, honor and conscience, peace and happiness 
to it, getting nothing in return but a shadow." 

" Better a shadow than the disgusting reality." 

"The reality one has yearned for mus/ be sweet." 

" You think so ? it can be so horrible that one would 
Aaftg one*s self to shake it off and forget it." 

** Ah, yes ; if one could but forget ! " 

** If one could forget, there would be little suffering in 
the world ; for present suffering is nothing compaixnl to the 
after-misery it engenders.. Memory is the subtlest of tor- 
tures, while actual suffering numbs and blunts the senses, 
making a mere brute of the sufferer." 

Not always. One can endure a good deal of racking 
before one grows insensible to pain.'* 

•"That depends on the nature of the racking," returned 
Kathleen, with a bitter sigh, l.ewes gazed thoughtfully at 
the ground. They were so engrossed by their own troubles 
that they hardly followed each other's meaning, but referred 
every word that was spoken to their own individual experi< 
eoce8« 
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''Shall I not see our dear mistress to-day?" asked 

Lewes, after another long pause. 

" I think not. She told me, almost irritably, too, that she 
was not equal to secini^ you.'* 

"Did she?" murmured Lewes, his face growing still 
paler, and his eyes reddening a little. 

** You are sorry ? " 

« Yes, rather." 

** Why, had you anything unpleasant to say to her ! " 

"No, it would be considered pleasant, I suppose. I 
brought her a httle money." 

"Oh," said Kathleen bitterly, " that certainly is the pleas- 
antest, best, and most welcome thing one can otter any in- 
mate of this house." 

Lewes sighed and pulled out his pocket-book. His fin« 
gers trembled as he opened it. Kathleen's attention was at 
last arrested. 

" Where did you get that money ? We have neither of us 

any jewelry left, so far as I know." 

*'No ; but then — well, as I liad the honor of remarking to 
you just now, ' self-saci ilice is sweet/ I sliouid think you 
must know by experience," 

" Not exactly. Ofir experience's evidently differ." 

'' Thank God ! " whispered Lewes ; but Kathleen over- 
heard him. 

** Everybody thinks his own experience bitterest," she 
said, watching his trembling fingers as he counted out the 

motley to her. 

** Aiul I am to take this ? " she asked. 

" Of course — take it, take it. take it ! " 

She hesitated. It will be as useless as the rest 1 " 
There was something like pity in her voice. 

*' Of course it is useless/' said Lewes, lightly and cheer- 
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fully. ** We have known all along that there was no use in 
anything we did. Hut she is to have peace." 

Kathleen fixed a strange look upon him. 

" I am very sorry that my cousin cannot see you to-day. 
If you could come again in five or six days, she would be 
pleased. " 

" Pleased ? No ; but she might find my presence sup- 
portable — not quite so — so — distasteful as to-day.** 

** She has times now when she wiii not see anybody, not 
even her hiisbaiul." 

Lewes suppressed the words that rose to his lips, and 
Kathleen saw it. 

There are moments when I feel relieved at her having 
such little caprices ; they almost give me hope." 

Ah, she will live ! She must live ! " exclaimed Lewes, 
pressing his thin hands to his temples. 

** You say that, who love her?" asked Kathleen reproach- 
fully. " You, who have but just declared that djast and 
ashes would suffice you." 
" 1 did not say suffice ' 
No, true ; but you should have said so. It would have 
been wiser ; much wiser." 
** Who is really wise ? " 
Some animals are, I believe ; bees, hamsters, and the 
like." 

** Ijccs and iianisters ! WliaL do we know about their 
feelings ?" 

" As much as about our fellow-men's. Don't you shud- 
der when you think what people walk side by side, shake 
each other by the hand, and eat at one table ? " 

There was something like her former mischievousness in 
these last words. 

" Ah, me ! Poor humanity ! " said Lewes. 
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** Poor, wicked humanity ! " 
Well, yes, wicked ; but there is something good in our 
very wickedness, like the honey Samson found in a car- 
cass." 

** I could mention thini^s to you in which you would find 
it diflficult tu punit out the liuuey.** 

"Perhaps an unprejudiced eye — a child's — would dis- 
cover it." 

"Oh, children's eyes are even less lenient than ours. 
Children judge, and hate, and despise, most piteously.*' 

*• You say that?" 
"/do." 

" 1 am very sorry for you." 
" For me ? How queer 1 '* 
«*Why?" 

" Because I'm so sorry ioxyou** 

** And we hardly know a reason for being so, either of 

us." 

"Hardly." 

** Nor arc we in a situation to confide our troubles to 
each other." 

If it were any good, we might do so ; but it would be 
useless/* 

And no great consolation." 

" No consolation at all," said Kathleen energetically. 

" I must go," saui Lewes, looking at his watch. 

Kathleen offered him her hand. " We shall meet again 
in the nether world," she said. " Maybe we shall make 
merry there together and praise the delights of self-sacri- 
fice." 

She burst into a wild laugh and vanished, while Lewes 
took his hat and went his way, with a drooping counte- 
nance. 
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Kathleen threw the bank-notes on Edieen's lap. " There's 
money for you," she said ; " money fiuiu lum.'* 
" From whom ? " . 
** Your lover." 
" Kathleen 1 " 

If that man has not risked his soul to help you, I*ve 
got ao eyes in my head/' 

CHAPTER XX. 

ONCE UPON A TIME. 

Winnie was perched on a table before the chimney with 
a charming group around her, while the snow fell in thick 
flakes abroad, and the night was quickly closing in. Minnie * 
and Daisy were huddled together on one low stool, while 
Lizzie stood at her brother Ned's knee, her golden locks 
flowing over his breast. Freddy was stretched at full 
length upon the ground, his chin in his hand, the firelight 
at play among his curis, the lively motion of his crossed 
feet accentuating his interest in what he heard. Missy had 
laid aside her work and was smoothing Gladys' hair, as that 
young lady sat on the floor beside her. Morgan leant on 
' the back of his father's chair, discussing a passage in 
Mcciesiasies with him; the lamplight fell upon the open 
folio and. shed a mild halo about the old and the youthful 
head bending over it. 

Mrs. Gwynne lay back in an arm-chair in the darkest 
part of the room and tried to read Morgan's face, which 
showed greater resemblance to his father's every day, espe- 
cially as it had grown thinner and more manly in the course 
of the last few weeks. 

Robert, the sailor, was walking up and down, " on quarter- 
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deck/' he said, but not losing a word of what was spoken 
near the hearth. The twins had made themselves comfort- 
able on the Newfoundland dog, who raised his head from 

time to time to lick one of them, and beat the floor with his 
tail to express his satisfaction when they pushed their little 
hands in his mouth or under his shagi^y ears ; now and 
then he panted a little by way of hinting that he felt rather 
warm. Martyn had come in a few minutes before from the 
cold and the snow, and seated himself by Mrs. Gwynne's 
side, whence he could see and hear all that was going on. 

"Once upon a time/' said Winnie, " ever so long a<,j, 
there lived a great minstrel." 

"With a harp?" asked Daisy. 

" And a long beard ?" added Lizzie. 
Had he any children?" said Minnie. 

" Minstrels have no children/'put in Freddy sententiously. 

They love other people's children ; that's enough for 
them." 

" Of course he had no children/' continued Winnie. 
' " You see ! " said Freddy, nodding proudly at the com- 
pany. 

** But he had a beard, and harps, a great many harps, and 
violins, too, for he could play on anything." 

" They always can in fairy tales," remarked Freddy ; 
♦* things come easy to them." 

He had a splendid house, too, by the sea." 

" And a pony ? " asked Minnie. 

<'Oh, no; a big horse; he was a grown-up man, you 

know." 

** I suppose he looked somewhat like Llewellyn ? " said 
Ned. 

They all do/' declared Freddy. 
" Nothing of the kind," returned Winnie, opening her 
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eyes very wide. " Haven't you seen those pictures of 
young minstrels with stockings to their knees, short cloaks, 
and big teathers fastened to their caps, and carrying oi^n- 
doiins in their arms? Did they look, like Llewellyn ? " 

"Who knows whether they knew anything worth speak- 
ing of ! " said Freddy. 

** They didn't live so very long ago, either — fifteenth cen- 
tury," said Ned. 

**0f coarse; but I only mean mine lived when people 
didn't yet know how to write music, and never sang more 
than one note at a time.** 

" Do they sing two at the same time now ? " asked Rob- 
ert, stopping in his walk. 

"/couldn't," opined Daisy. 

** Stupid ! " said Winnie. ** I'm speaking of choruses. In 
those days they didn't know that one might sing A, and an- 
other C sharp, or E, or the upper A." 

"Or C and.F,'* said Freddy. 

"Or C, D, and F sharp," continued Winnie, "But the 
minstrel looked at his instruments and wondered if it 
wouldn't be pretty to play something else on each of 
them.". 

If he had tried it," said Ned dryly, " he would have been 
surprised." 

It would have sounded like the tuning of an orchestra," 
said Minnie. 

"Did you ever hear that?" asked Lizzie, with secret 
envy. 

" Of course I did ; at the concerts in London." 
" A concert is lovely, isn't it ? " 
" It's just as if you were in heaven." 
" In heaven, Minnie? " put in Ned. I can*t fancy peo- 
ple wearing dress-coats and white cravats up there." 
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They all burst out laughing, so that Gwyune looked up 
from his folio and sniileJ. 

" Well, the performers would look queer^ too, io white 
garments and wings," said Lizzie. 

They laughed anew. 
And so he walked about on the seashore," Winnie 
went on, and thought and thought how one could manage 
to make people sing and play different things and find signs 
for them to let them know what to play. And he thought, 
and thought, and thought." 

I often think about things, too ; but it's never any use," 
said Ned. 

" Well, but you needn't invent anything," said Freddy. 
^ There are other people to do that." 
" Why shouldn't Ned invent something ? He*s always 

carving and gluing things, studying chemistry, making 
powder, and glass, and ships, aren't you, Ned ? You want 

to invent things, don't you ?" said Lizzie. 

" And he walked so long on the shore, looking at the 
glittering sea, till he fell asleep. And then he had a strange 
dream." 

" Oh, if it's only a dream, it isn't a real fairy-tale. Any 
one can dream," said Freddy. 

Have patience," said Daisy. *^ Wait till you hear what 
the dream was about.'* 

** I can guess." 

•* Well, then, you tell," said Winnie angrily. 

Freddy put his right leg over his left, and then his left 
over his. right. 

** I haven't quite come to it yet," he confessed at last. 

** That's always your way, Freddy," said Lizzie dis- 
approvingly. 
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Gladys was silent ; she did not seem to be listening as 
yet. 

*' Go on, Winnie ! Go on, Winnie ! " cried the children. 
All at once a sound echoed through the sky as of an 
immense trombone — a trombone at which earth and heaven 
and everything shook. *Now it begins/ thought the 
minstrel, fancying that Judgment Day had come. But not 
at all. Suddenly the whole sky grew alive. The stars were 
all, all, all, iiLLlc angels, flying and skipping about, and bring- 
ing ladders, each of which had five rungs, and shone like 
everything else.** 

" And didn't they get burnt ? " asked Freddy. 

"Do the stars get burnt?" said Winnie; they shine, 
don*t they ? Well, so the ladders shone, and they hung 
them up, always one under the other, quite down to the 
earth, and then little angels came and sat down on them, 
each in its place, one with a trumpet, one with a violin, 
another witii a violuiicello, another with a flute, and so on. 
Of some of them one saw nothing but the heads ; those 
were the semibreves ; of some also a leg, and they were the 
breves ; or a leg and a wing, standing^ for quavers ; or two 
wings standing for semiquavers ; and four wings for demi- 
semiquavers, and so on." 

And the crotchets ? asked Daisy. 
The crotchets had dark faces, and stood on one leg. 
Some of them lay with their heads downward, and held 
their violin-bows right under their chins ; those were the 
notes on the ledger-lines. And the whole sky was covered 
with them. The singers had extra ladders to themselves." 

** A strange child,", said Missy to Gladys. "Yesterday 
she made me explain scores to her." 

And then," continued Winnie, with radiant eyes^ " they 
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begfan to sing and play till the minstrel stood amazed ; he 
had never heaitl anything Hke it. And down below the 
ocean made, * Bump, whew, whew, whew ! Bump, whew, 
whew, whew I Bump, bump, shoo— oo — oo ; ' that was the 
accompaniment of the trombones and double basses, for 
which there was no room left in the sky. And the minstrel 
was so glad, so glad ; for he saw how they might all sing 
and play together, if each were put in its proper place. 
And he drew with liis linger in the sand what he saw in the 
sky, and the sand glittered like the sea, and the music looked 
jnst the same in it as it did in the sky. And he was so glad. 
And next morning he thought it had been nothing but a 
dream ; but then he saw the ladders^ with the little heads 
and wings and legs drawn quite clearly in the sand at his 
feet ; and he was so glad, so glad. There, Freddy !" con- 
cluded Winnie, jumping lightly from the table. 

** Winnie," said Morgan's voice, ''what did your minstrel 
do then in his joy ? " 

He offered the gods twenty thousand bulls and a hun- 
dred thousand sheep," said Winnie undauntedly. 

** Well done," laughed the" sailor. "1 wish you joy of 
your pupil, Missy.** 

Winnie is growing big and clever," said Martya sofUy 
to Mrs. Cf Wynne. 

" I'll give you a riddle/' said Minnie. There are a 
great many ladies running after one another, and yet not 
able to catch one another. What's that ? " 

*' Ladies ? " asked Robert. 

" Perhaps the clouds ?" exclaimed Freddy. 

" The stars? " said Lizzie. 

** The stars don*t run," said Winnie. 

«* Don't they > " smiled Ned. 

•* At least we don't see it," replied Winnie. 
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** You say they are ladies ? " asked llobert. 
Winnie nodded. 

" They have lonor trains to their dresses, and white veils, 
•and are always running, and we always see them." 
1 know," cried Robert — *'the waves ! " 
The little girl clapped her hands. 
*'She*5 always making riddles/' said Winnie pensively. 
" Kathleen would never let Winnie tell fairy-tales, so 
she used to relate them to Maggie and me,'* said her little 
sister. 

Morgan started, Gladys rose to Iut feet, and Mrs. (Iwynne 
came forward, sayini; it was high Lime for the ciiiKlrtii to 
go to bed. At this, the twins suddenly lelt very hungry, 
whereupon it occurred to the others that they had also 
grown hungry again, and so milk and bread had to be pro- 
cured, and the dog had to have a respectable share of it. 
But at last they gathered all around their father, to let his 
smile light up their hearts, like a beautiful sunset. And 
til :n Mrs. Gwynnc and Missy took the chikhen away. 
Robert laid his arm ari»und Morgan's shoulders and walked 
up and down with him, while the vicar questioned Ned about 
the tasks he had to prepare against his return to s( hool. At 
this moment Gladys went over to Martyn. She had let 
week after week slip by without carrying out her intention ; 
now she gathered up her courage. 

*' I have long wished to beg your pardon, Martyn," she 
whispered. 

" My pardon — for what ? " 

" For my uncivil and unkind behavior." 

" Nay, Gladys, it was I who was harsh and unkind, and 
trampled your flowers almost befoie they had blown,'* 

" The better for me. They were only thistles and ven- 
omous weeds, and I did not know it. Now I know ; I have 
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. known for some time, but I was ashamed of telling you and 

of saying, forgive me ! ** 

When a beautiful girl sues for pardon, the man must 
be hard-hearted indeed who would not delight in grant- 
ing it. 

** It was as hard for me to do my duty as a difficult opera> 
tion would have been," he said ; " and I should have begged 
yifur pardon, if I had dared ; but your displeasure weighed 
me to the ground/' 

"Oh, I am so ashamed. I was so foolish." 

" No ; you were good and innocent, and would not believe 
what you might not see." 

Temorah opened my eyes." 

" Temorah ! How is that possible ? ** 

" Why, she is not mute ! ** 

" But did she speak coherently ? ** 

" No, but plainly, and showed me some things. In the 
end she took me for Kathleen, and turned upon me with 
flashing eyes, and then I ran away, like the heroic creature 
I am." 

" When and where ? " 
♦ " At the churchyard." 

Martyn looked down and kept silence. 

" And then 1 saw that your interference bad been provi- 
dential for me," Gladys went on ; " and that 1 could never 
thank you sufficiently ; that you saved me from an abyss. 
And so I reproach myself most bitterly to-day for my blind- 
ness and folly." 

" Leave off accusing yourself, Gladys ; it is enough. 
We will forget, and begin life anew." 

"Oh, I wish I could." 

'* We might help each other," 

" We ?" 
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** Yes, it seems to nie ** Marty n hesitated ; " it seems to 

me that our ways in life lie as near together as two rivers 
on the point of meeting." 

Gladys trembled from head to foot 

* O Martyn, Martyn ! such a silly little biook as I am ! " 

•* Streams are brightest near their sources, Gladys ; and 
if that little brook will trust itself to my current, let it flow 
with me ! '* 

And Gladys bent her fair head and sank upon his breast 
in tears of joy. 

The two brothers had joined their father and talked 
busily to him, without looking round ; only Ned and Robert 

exchanged a furtive smile. It was a beautiful picture — the 
vicar with that far-away look of his, which seemed already 
fixed upon the things beyond this life, and his three sons 
Standing around him as sturdy young trees stand round an 
ancient, weather-beaten oak. 

Those two in the dark comer whispered softly to each 
other, and never emerged into the light until Mrs. Gwynne 
and Missy came back. Then Martyn put his arm round 
Gladys and stepped forward with her. 

" Father," he said gayiy, ** dear father, I don't know 
whether you will think it nice and maidenly, but the fact is, » 
Gladys has just asked me to marry her, or offered to marry 
^me, if that sounds better/' 

" Horrid ! shameful ! " cried Gladys, the glittering drops 
still rolling from her lashes across her glowing, laughing 
cheeks. "Thus am I sold and betrayed ! He has not even 
waited for my consent ; for I haven't said anything, not the 
least little yes ! He doesn't yet know whether I will have 
him at ail." 

No, of course she couldn't say anything when she fell 
sobbing into my arms directly ; she had no time to say yes." 
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" So you can unsay it still if you're quick/' laughed 
Robert. 

Mrs. Gwynne folded her child in her arms and did what 

was certainly most important and mother-like at such a 
moment — she wept. 

The jxirents l)()th thought of their beautiful chiUl under 
the turf, and yet they were thankful that another darUngof 
theirs should have the good fortune of becoming the excel- 
lent doctor's wife. Only it seemed so sudden, so incredibly 
sudden, to these two whom the previous year had brought 
nothing but sorrow. They had been accustomed to look 
upon Morgan and Gladys as the objects of their most anx- 
ious care, and now their hearts were suddenly to be set at 
rest with repfard to one of them at least. 

Gladys herself could hardly believe in her betrothal after 
so many months spent in tears and contrition. She was 
teased without mercy ; for the brothers bore witness that 
she had got up with a resolute air and gone to Martyn, who 
had blushed like a girl when she spoke to him. She found 
it impossible to defend herself against the four youngs men, 
and finally took refuf^e upon her father's knee, hiding her 
face on his breast and imploring his aid and protection ; 
but she jumped up again directly, afraid of tiring him, and 
flew to her old governess. 

" Missy, they're too bad ! You used to defend me against 
those horrid boys ! " 

It was a lovely evening, one of those times that pass 
through life like meteors and leave lasting traces in every 
heart. 

Another joy was in waiting for Gwyniie. 
Father," said Morgan, a few days later, roming into the 
study, which was bright with pleasant winter sunshine; 
father, X think I dare enter the Church after all now." * 
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Gwynne felt his heart swell almost alarmingly ; but one 
can bear a great deal of joy without succumbing. 
** Indeed, my son ? You have conquered ? 
*' Conquered, father > Ah, I am sadly beaten, and my 

glowing eiUluisiasin lias made way for duty lu its plain gray 
garb. But I will no longer question the ways ot Frovidence. 
I will be patient and try to grow faithful like you, and pray 
as the children do : ' Dear Lord, make me good, that I may 
go to heaven.* Maybe that will avail me more than all my 
wild and useless struggles did." 

But not with a weary heart, my son ? " 

No, my weariness seems to be passing away with the 
rest ; I long for work." 

" And you can put your former self away from you like a 
faded garment ? ** 

" Yes, father, I think I can." 

God bless you, my child ; I thank him that he has let 
me live to see this hour. Gladys and you ! Una was in 
good keeping, already. But I had to pray a good deal for 
you and Gladys before your dear souls were saved." 

Yes, we were both mistaken ; and yet those mistakes 
were far, lau sweeter than reality is ! " 

" There will come a time when you will say that no 
longer." 

** I will never say it again, father ! *' 

" Ah, I did not mean with your lips.** 

The children received the news of Gladys' betrothal with 
various feelings. Freddy thought it all right, Daisy was 
delighted, Lizzie said, Why, Gladys had always detested 
Marty n ; " Minnie remarked, she had thought Gladys 
would marry Llewellyn, and Winnie was grave and said 
nothing at all. 

One warm morning ia February, Morgan eutered his 
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mother's room, but did not find her there. In her stead, 
Winnie was standing at the writing-table, her chin in her 
bandy her eyes fixed on Una's portrait, her foot softly beat- 
ing time to a very low melody. Morgan held his breath. 
By and by the low murmuring merged into words, and 
Winnie sang: 

" Dear Una, do not feel so sad, 

I'll bring you snowdrops bright, ^ 
To ring the spring upon your grave ; 
Th<^ are no wedding bells. 

** D«»r Una, birds are siiiy^ing loud, 
The wood is gay u iili sound, 
They chirp and twitter round the church. 
They sing no marriage hymn. 

Dear Una, laurels bloom, and sloes* 

And almonds, plums, and pear<^ ; 
The smallest shrub is decked with bloom. 

But not the myrtle tree. 

'* Dear Una, and a rime fell down 
Till all the ground was white, 
It lies so fair on tender grass, 
It is no bridal veil. 

" Dear Una, I remember you, 
I think of you, and sing 
Before your image, by your grave; 
Oh, do not feel so lonely." 

She could hardly finish her song for crying. Suddenly 
she felt a friendly arm around her ; Morgan took her gently 
on'his lap and said in a very low voice : 

Surely the dead never feel sad or lonely any more, and 
smile at everything that is done on earth. I don't think 
they know jealousy either, for they must feel 9Q iDUch 
happier than the happiest betrothed." 
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But how can Martyn go to heaven and stand before 
Una?" 

I think Una will receive him and all of us with a happy 
smile, and no longer ask who has been husband and wife, 
brother and sisler." 

But that's so sad ! " 
" Why should it be sad ?" 

When I have missed my parents for ever so long, and 
then they don*t remember that I have been their child, 
instead of taking me on their lap and saying — ' My own 
Httle gill ! 

They can do that all the same, and need not grieve if 
you have been married and loved your own children in the 
mean time. Your husband and cidldren will make you for. 
get them as little on earth as they will forget you in 
heaven.** 

^lorgan was so strongly moved that he needed all his 

self-coiUrol to answer her judiciously. There were all his 
doubts and questions on innocetit and childish lips, and he 
saw that she was not convinced but went on pondering. 

On her deathbed Una placed Gladys' hand in Martyn's 
and said repeatedly : ' Gladys and Marty n ! Gladys and 
Martyn ! * 15o you see she felt like a heavenly angel even 
before she quitted the earth.'* 
** What did she say besides ? *' 

At this question Morgan remembered for the first time 
what she had said besides ; he looked at the child in his 
lap, and saw that the child was standing on the verge of 
maidenhood, while Kathleen — he put his hand to his brow. 

"She said,*' he continued, feeling the necessity of saying 
something in answer to her searching glance, "she said our 
father would follow her very soon," 
And must be die ? " 
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*• I f^ar so, dear Winnie." 

** My best friend," sobbed the child, and there was no 
consoling her. She cried on Morgan's breast as if her little 
heart would break. Morgan let her weep ; he was so engrossed 
by his own sorrow at that moment that he had no consola. 
tion to offer lier. But after a while he said : 

" Would my father be satisfied with bis little daughter, the 
darling of his soul, as he calls you, if he saw you so inconsol- 
able ? My father is fond of courageous Christians." 

"But he cannot leave us ? God must see that we cannot 
bear to lose him ! " 

*' Child, child ! God knows very well what we can and 
what we cannot bear.'* 

** No, no, no \ " cried the child frantically. " He did not 
know that my mother could not bear the life that wicked 
boy was leading her. He did not know that Kathleen ill- 
treated us. He did not know " 

** If he did not, why did he bring you here to our peaceful 
home ? " 

But my mother 

** Periiaps he means to teach her to be strong." 
There now, you see that he doesn't know things." 

*'Why?" 

" She's growing weaker every day." 
«0h, only in body." 
You think so ? I'll tell you something, but you won't 
repeat it to anybody ? ** 
« No." 

Not to Missy ? " 
u No." 

" Not to your mother ? " 

« No, child." 

« Nor to your father ? " 
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" But Winnie ! When I pruiuise not do so." 
Well) you know, he always comes at night, to avoid •be- 
ing seen." 
" Who ? " 

" Why, Tom of course. And she never sends him away, 
she never says : * Go away, wicked boy ! ' Never. And the 

other evening he was here, quite late, and called me into the 
garden," 

** Who, Tom ? 

*' Yes, Tom. Why do you grow so pale ? Is he a robber ? '* 
asked the child, with dilated eyes. 

" Almost," said Morgan between his teeth. 
Well, I was dreadfully afraid of him, too^ for he rolled 
his eyes and said, ' Our mother must die,' and when I cried, 

he shook me, and said, * Hush, little such an ugly 

word ! And then he wanted me to ask your mother for 
money for myself, and then to give it to him; he threatened 
to carry m'e away into the forest and beat me till I would 
promise to do so, and as bespoke he wanted to put his hand- 
kerchief over my mouth, and I was so frightened that I 
promised him everything. Since then I cannot sleep for 
fear at night, and I dare not go into the garden at all. I 
fancy there's somebody hid behind every bush. Is he a rob- 
ber, Morgan ? " 

Wintiie had certainly inbendcd to rouse her companion's 
sympathy, but the effect of her account upon him far sur- 
passed her expectations. The veins in his forehead swelled 
as if they would burst, he ground bis teeth, and clenched 
his fists, and muttered Words that were unintelligible to the 
child. 

" I've prayed so much that God would show me what I 
ought to do, but he was quite silent." 

** Was lie ? iias lie not sent me here to-day, to tell you : 
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do not be afraid, a promise extorted by violence is no 
promise. Let your conscience be at rest. And as to — 
that scoundre!, I shall make it my business to prevent his 

coming here again. So you sec (iod has heard your inno- 
cent prayer, my poor child, luy poor, poor little skeptic." 

Winnie felt elated to see >forgan so strongly moved at 
the thoughts which had secretly troubled her so much. 

** You will not be afraid now, will you, my child ! " 

" No, Til try not. But now I've already got into the way 
of being afraid." 

Oh, no ; you must only remember that God is always 
near and ready to protect you if you call to him." 

" But suppose 'I'oni had carried nie off? *' 
he?*' 

"No, but he made me do a wicked thing. X promised 
what I did not mean to keep." 

" God will forgive you that falsehood, because you were 
so frightened at the time. For you never .told stories 
before, did you, Winnie ? " 

** No ; but Kathleen was always telling stories and get- - 
ting me into trouble without my fault. And Tom tells 
stories ; no, you can't think how untruthful he is. He'll 
declare he never dreamt of things which he has been saying 
two minutes before. We used both just look at each 
other, Minnie and I, when he did so ; for mamma believed 
him^ and not us. As to Kathleen, she didn't really believe 
him, you know ; but she was so crazily in love with him. 
She gave him everything, even her silk stockings, and took 
all our little trinkets away ; and then they said it was for 
poor people. Kathleen was a ver)' bad girl, llow she 
used to beat me ! — and then say she hadn't. She was a 
bad girl. And when Tom kissed her, she would forbid my 
telling anybody. 1 asked her why. And she said because 
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be wasn't her own brother Now, / kiss whom I please,* 
and always tell ; I kiss you, and youVe not my brother. 

But 1 like you a thousand, a hundred thousand, a nnllion 
times better than Tom. But she knew very well that Tom 
was a wicked boy, and yet she kissed him. Won't he come 
again ? I'm a little afraid still, Morgan ; for if I have 
nothing to give him next time, he'll carry me off into the 
wood and beat me half-dead ! Yes, he will, Morgan ! He 
really will ! " The child shuddered. 

** I cannot understand how he dared to come here at all." 

" Perhaps he had other robbers with him." 

Morgan smiled. No, robbers are not in the habit of 
roaming about as they do in the fairy-tales. But tell me, 
' does Missy permit yon to walk in the garden after dark ? " 
I hadn't asked her." 

** There, you see, that was your punishment. And you 
think God does not see or guard you. Whenever we do 
not obey his will, he punishes us." 

*' Has be ever punished you ? " asked Winnie, dropping 
her voice, as if she were touching upon a profound secret. 

« Me ? Oh, yes ; terribly." 

The words escaped him almost against his will, and he 

sat with bowed head, lost in thought. Winnie gazed at imu 
with intense interest. 

" Had you been disobedient 1 " she asked, after a pause. 

He started, and seemed but now to remember with whom 
^ be was speaking. 

" I ? Yes, I was disobedient. I did like you, I doubted 
his kindness and his power, and then he smote me so that 
I could not recover irum the blow for a lung time ailer- 
ward." 

♦ 

" God sniute you ? " 
« Yes." 
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*« And — ^and — ^has he forgiven you now ?'* 

Morgan smiled. ** I hope so, deary." 
" I saw you," she said very softly. 
"Me? Where?" 

" In the forest ; you were lying on the ground and cry- 
ing dreadfully. And I was so silly, I got frightened and 
ran away, and never told anybody. But I had seen you, 
and kept wondering why you had cried so dreadfully." 

Morgan pressed his lips on Winnie's hair to hide their 
trembling. 

" And I thought how good you were, and how bad Tom 
was ; for he never cries ; and you, you cried and said * My 
God !' I was very near crying myself, because I thought 
your father would die ; but he didn't." 

" I fear we shall not* have htm with us much longer, 
Winnie ; but we will bear that as he likes people to bear 
things, like courageous Christians." 

''Shall you be able to preach as beautifully as he 
does?" 

" Ah, if that could be !" 

** Can't you will it ? " 

" Can you will to invent a song ? " 

Winnie laughed. 

''No, but that's different; songs come of themselves. 
So — ^you know; from one's chest and a little from one*s eyes, 
too. So — ^you know. The mouth only repeats what the ears 
hear. Do you think it*s the angels that bring the songs one ^ 

hears in one's sleep ?" 
"To be sure it is, child." 

"Then the angels will also teach you to preach.'* 
** Will you ask them to do so, every evening, Winnie ? " 
" Oh, willingly, willingly ! And then you'll never cry 
again ? " 
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♦* Never ? O Winnie ! Who could promise never to cry 

again ? " 

*' But if you can preach beautifully/* 
" Well ? " 

" Then you needn't ever cry again." 
** What do you mean ? " 

Why, when I'm inclined to cry, I make a song and then 
I'm all right again." 

I wish I could also make songs." 
«*But that's so easy : 

"Come, dear soag, and aally 
Forth as swallows wing ! 
Float o'er hill and valley. 
Like a breese in spring. 

So, you see ; not beautifully, you know. I don't mean 
that it*s beautiful ; but it's as easy as talking, or thinking, 
or singing. It comes of itself. Where should the birds get 
it from if it didn't? " 

To be sure. It comes so to the birds, and to Llewellyn 
too/' 

" Yes, and Llewellyn never cries, and always sings. 
Why don't you try to be like Llewellyn ? " 

Perhaps because I have no white beard yet. He didn't 
always laugh, they say, when he was young." 

" Are you very fond of Martyn ? " 

"Very/' 

*' As if he were your brother ? " 
" As if he were my dearest brother/* 
<* Why did Gladys dislike him so long ? " 
''Because God had sent him to interfere when Gladys 
wanted to make a mistake and like Tom.'* 
** She wanted to like Tom ? " 
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" Yes, and Martyn told her she should not." 
**A pity she didn't ask me before she thought about 
him." 

** Perhaps she would not have believed you.*' 

** Well, did she believe Martyn ? " 

" Not at once, but afterward.** 

" Ah 1 and since then she's fond of him." 

'* Since then she loves him. She told me Martyn was the 
angel who had preserved her.** 

** Indeed ? ** said Winnie, growing very thoughtful again. 
<* Why doesn't Martyn speak to my mother too ? '* 

" Don't you think that your mother Icnows Tom's charac- 
ter very well ? *' 

Not very well, because she doesn't want to." 

" Just fancy, Winnie — a mother. When a poor creature is 
disowned by his mother, he has nobody left in all the world 
to forgive him." 

"Tom shouldn't be forgiven by anybody," 

" How can we teli ? Don't you know the parable of the 
prodigal son ?" 

Oh, yes, very well ; it always reminds me of Tom." 

« Well ? •* 

" To tell the truth — ^but you mustn't repeat it — I can't 

help Uiiakiiig his bioLlier was light." 
" But, Winnie ! " 
Well, you see, it was hard upon the good son ; and 
good people are generally served that way ; nobody thinks 
of them." 

Morgan felt greatly inclined to laugh, but he controlled 

himself and said gravely : 

" If he had been a really good brother, he would have re- 
joiced with his father, when the old man had been so 
grieve t the prodigal's absence.*' 
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Here the conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
Mrs. Gwynne, who looked very tired. Their father had 
had a bad attack, she said, but was asleep now : Gladys 
and Martyn were staying with him, that she might rest a 

few minutes. 

"Will you sit down beside me and pfive me your hand, 
till I grow calm, my boy? And Winnie will sing softly. 
Then perhaps I can sleep a little." 

They did as they were bidden. Morgan tenderly 
smoothed the hair, which was so rapidly turning gray, 
from his mother's temples, as he placed a little cushion 
under her head ; and then he sat down by her, fondling and 
kissing her hand with almost feminine gentleness, while 
Winnie slipped into the remotest corner of the loom, and 
sang as softly as a bird at daybreak : 

" And when the angels come, they look 
Magnificent and strong ; 
And when tlie angels sing, it sounds 
Like gentlest ocean song. 

"And when the angels guard thy steps, 
Discard thou fear aod pain ! 
And when the angels pardon thee. 
Then grow thou glad again ! 

** And when thou hear'st the angets call. 
Uplift thy soul on high 
Unto thy Father*s heart, and seek 
Thy home beyond the sky ! " 

The soft singing really seemed to lull Mrs. Gwynne into 
slumber, and Morgan gazed sorrowfully at the lines which 
grief had drawn in her noble face ; they were more con- 
spicuous as she lay there, still and pale, than when she 
moved, flushed with the stir of daily life. Morgan and Win- 
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nie hardly dared to breathe for fear of rousing her, when 
a deep, sobbing sigh rose to her lips, and they exchanged a 
look of intelligence. 

And then Winnie's thoughts wandered away into dream- 
land, and her active little head was busy inventing some 
new fairy-tale. Morgan watched the sleeping mother and 
the dreaming child, and presently fell into so deep a revery 
himself, that he seemed also to be following some wonder- 
ful road through the vast mystery of life. 

CHAPTER XXL 

NEMESIS. 

Lewes had returned to his lonely home with such a dull, 
heavy sorrow at his heart, that the air seemed to choke him, 
and he opened his window in the vain hope of breathing 
more freely. Why had she been so afraid of seeing him ? 
He had thought to give her pleasure, and she was still 
under the delusion that it was the money for those diamonds 
which he brought her, gradually, by installments, as she 
wrote for it. He had done what would make him a crimi- 
nal in her eyes, as it did in his own ; but she could have no 
suspicion of that yei, least of all a suspicion of his having 
done it for her sake ? Why was she so afraid ? Why could 
she not support his presence ? He racked his brain to re- 
member when and where he could have displeased her. In 
vain. 

Since his life had become one of constant anxiety, Lewes 
had grown unaccustomed to sleep. He acted the fraud he 
had committed over and over again in his mind. He had 
written to their Smyrna correspondent requesting a trifling 
payment on account, and submitted the letter to his em- 
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ployer, among the rest of the business correspondence. 
But the letter Vaughan really signed had been slipped in at 
the last moment and name^l a sum of ^^3000. Lewes had 
afterward intercepted the draft and gone to the bank to 
cash it himself, as he dared not draw any of the under 
clerks into his confidence. It was this money he kept at 
his lodgings and dealt out to Edleen as sparingly as he 
could ; and yet it was dwindling away with terrible rapidity. 
.\nd he knew it could only be a few weei<s now before the 
account-current would arrive from Smyrna and lead to the- 
discovery of his deed. Every breath of spring, every swell- 
ing budy made the blood surge up feverishly to his temples. 
He grew so thin that old Owen felt greatly alarmed about 
his young friend, and consulted with his employer as to 
what ouglit to be done to restore his [icalili. They knew of 
what importance his financial talents were to the firm, how 
much profit his clever combinations and unerring foresight 
had brought them. 

I have not slept well of late," said Lewes, dropping his 
eyes before Owen's penetrating glance, when the latter 
spoke to htm on the subject. 

"My friend, I really think you are in love.** 

Lewes's face flushed as hotly as a very pale face can flush. 
I have little time for such trifling, I should think ; I'm 
in love with my figures. You know that they are my sole 
passion, and that I find as much poetry in them as other 
men do in their loves." 

** Yes, yes, I know ; but that doesn't make one ill." 

** No : but restless at times." 

** If we could only do without you, we'd send you to 
Scotland for a month. But then, you don't fish or 
shoot." 

Noy I'm a bookworm ; good for no place but the of. 
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fice. If you crushed me underfoot, )uu d find me dust ail 
through." 

Owen shook his head. " Nonsense, my friend ! Your 
quick blood has twice surged to your face and left it again 
since my question. That doesn't look like dust, but like 
the throbbing of a very human heart. However, you must 
not mistake my warm sympathy for indiscretion, whatever 
you do. We'll say no more about it.** 

"Won't you spend a few days at my place in Wales?" 
said Vaughan tu him. " You know you are always welcome 
to my wife, and there's no possibility of her coming to 
London this spring, she is so ill.** 

"I. had rather stay here just now.** 
As you please. I should only like to see you in good 
health.*' 

Lewes sometimes really thought of rubbing his cheeks, as 

sickly girls do when they expect visitors ; but it would have 

been of Httlc use, he would have looked all the whiter 
afterward. 

Tom had come to him once or twice, and he had given 
him small sums of money on condition that he would stay in 
London and not trouble his mother. Tom was beginning 
to look exceedingly shabby. His dress and appearance 
showed unmistakable traces of neglect Unshaved, tin> 
kempt, very nearly unwashed, he wore an expression that 
made one think involuntarily of crime when one looked at 
him. His green eyes moved unsteadily ; his speech was 
still insolent and careless, but like a drunkard's or a 
lunatic's. 

"And this is the man for whom I have become a— a 
thief ; " thought Lewes. The terrible word rang and 
crashed in his brain. And having heard it once, he heard 
it incessantly, by day and by night, throbbing in his bead, 
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hammering at his heart, quivering in every exterior sound : 
Thief, thief, thief, thief ! It was enough to make one go 
mad. 

And the London parks grew green, and people rode and 
drove about in them as usual. Lewes had never thought 
the world so unwarrantably gay as he did this spring. 
What could life offer these people ? It was such a wretched 
business after all, rotten and insipid from beginning to end. 
And had they no cause of fear, any of them ? He prayed 
for strength to remain firm, and not to betray the woman 
of his heart when the discovery should be made. His 
thoughts were a torture to him. Sometimes remorse over- 
came him, hot, piercing, scorching, showing him the useless- 
ness and folly of committing a crime to spare a woman a 
few tears. Then he felt as if a time must come when he 
should hate Edleen, when he should feel tempted to grasp • . 
her delicate wrists and cry out to her that her maternal love 
had been a crime. But ere that time arrived she would 
have died and taken her sin and her sorrows down to the 
grave with her, to that everlasting peace where even a 
mother's anxious heart is set at rest. If she would only die 
> before the discovery of his crime, the motives of which 
would be clear and manifest to her alone i He would have 
wished to spare her that. But one cannot spare any human 
beings, least of all those one loves, what they are destined 
by fate to undergo. 

One fair morning Vaughan sent for Lewes and Owen to 
come to his office immediately. 

" Here's a strange -story," he said. " The balance account 
from Smyrna, with ;^3ooo paid on account, of which I 
haven't the slightest recollection. Lewes, wiii you kindly 
get the books and let us compare dates ? " 

I^wes ot>eyed in silence. 
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** How strange ! " said Owen. " What can it mean ? " 

They examined the books ; but there was no trace any- 
where of a payment from Smyrna. They looked and com- 
pared a long time, and at last Vaughan wrote a telegram, 
asking for an explanation. The answer was that his own 
letter would be sent him by way of proof. During the days 
that passed before its arrival they exhausted themselves in 
suppositions. The idea occurred to them that some former 
cashier of the firm's might have forged the letter. They 
sent to the bank to inquire whether such a sum had been 
handed over to any one. Yes, was the answer^ under such 
and such a date. 

** I think," said Lewes very quietly, you had better place 
the affair in the hands of the police, instead of making random 
guesses and perhaps accusing some one who is innocent.** 

Vaughan sent for a police-officer, showed him the books, 
and asked him to take the matter in hand. 

" Have you no recollection of the letter you are said to 
^ have sent to Smyrna ? " the officer asked him. 

I fancy I remember signing some unimportant letter 
which Mr. Lewes here placed before me." 

**Was it in Mr. Lewes's own hand ?" 

" I don't remember. Perhaps one of tlie clerks nunJe a 
mistake, and the figures escaped our attention ; eh, 
Lesves ?*' 

Yes," said Lewes, perhaps." His voice sounded calm 
and monotonous. 

I shall go to the bank and try to find out what kind of 
person cashed the money." 

No sooner said than done. The police-officer drove to 
the bank, and asked whether any of the cashiers remem- 
bered to whom they had paid out the sum of ^3000 truni 
Smyrna on such and such a day. 
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*' Yes," said one of them, " he vvuuid recognize thegeaiie- 
man, if he saw iiini." 

** Don't you recollect ? " cried another, " 1 said at the time, 
how queer it was that Mr. Lewes should have come for the 
money himself ? " 

" Was it Mr. Lewes } Can you swear to that ? '* 

** Well, I should like to be quite sure l>efore I swear." 

" And you will recognize the gentleman who came for the ' 
money ? " 

" Yes, certainly." 

Vaughan, Owen, and Lewes sat together in silence. They 
looked as if they had been turned to marble. Presently 
there was a stir without. The three men were requested to 

step into the outer office, where the clerks were at work ; 
the police-officer came in with two constables and the two 
cashiers from the bank. 

Will you point out the person in this room, who came 
for the money from Smyrna," he said to the latter. 
A breathless silence followed. 

**Mr. Lewes," said the one in a low voice, while the other 

walked up to him and said, decidedly : 

" This gentleman cashed the money." 

*' Lewes I " exclaimed Vaughan and Owen in one breath. 

At that moment the post wias brought in, and the letter 
from Smyrna lay in Vaughan's hand. He tore it open, and 
showed the inclosure to Owen and the officer. 

Is that Mr. Lewes's handwriting ? " the latter asked. 

" It looks like it," replied Owen, in a trembling voice, 
" bnt it may be forged." 

" It is not forged," said I^wes — his lips had turned 
white, but his voice was calm and clear. I wrote it and 
obtained Mr. Vaughan *s signature to it." 

Lewes ! " cried Owen, and the blood rushed hotly into 
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his face. " Lewes, y i ire mad! It's not true ! Lewes, 
try tu think ! You must be delirious — you must be raving t 
Don't listen to him, gentlemen, he has been ill tor some 
time past ! " 

" I must request you to restrain yourself/' interrupted . 
the officer ; " the less said just now, the better." 

Vaughan stuud j^azing at Lewes in silence. 

" Lewes," he said at length, " I have trusted you im- 
plicitly, and 1 feel tempted to ask your pardon for being 
obliged to doubt your integrity now. 1 cast about for 
proofs against my own senses.'* 

** You will not find any," whispered Lewes. 
*** Please prepare to follow me," said the police-officer. 

There was a commotion in the room, as if a shell had 
exploded ; some were struck dumb, others talked excitedly- 
Owen wept outright. He had laid his hands on Lewes's 
shoulders* and was unconscious of the big drops falling 
from his honest eyes. Lewes stood like a martyr at the 
stake, looking at Owen as compassionately as if be pitied 
his old friend for a sorrow in which he had no part him- 
self. 

" Lewes," said Owen again. "0 Lewes ! you have not 
done that. I would as soon believe it of myself. It's im- 
possible ! It's not true ! Le#es, Lewes, don't accuse your- 
self of what some other may have donel Why, the man 
looks as innocent as a saint, as calm as only a good con- 
science can make one ! It's not true ! it can't be ! There's 
a terrible mistake somewhere ! " 

*' Lewes ! " said Vaughan^ " why did you not confess the 
truth to me ? I would not have exposed you to this shame 
and misery. I should have helped you. O Lewes ! why 
did you not speak ? Had I deserved such want of confi- 
dence from you ? " 
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A slrange, eloquent look from Lewes's clear eyes seemed 
to answer, " Yes, you luid," as he almost imjKMceptibly bent 
his head. And then he was gone, and those who remained 
behind stared at the spot where he had but just been stand* 
ing, deeply impressing them all; They all felt uneasy, as 
though every one's integrity must be questioned in future, 
as though no one could trust his neighbor any more, since 
Lewes had become a criminal. Some said he had always 
been strange, others declared they would never believe any- 
body again, antl others muttered there was no such thini^ 
as getting rich by honest means. But they only spoke in 
whispers, glancing shyly at the door through which Vaughan 
and Owen had disappeared* 

Owen was in such a state of excitement that big drops of 
perspiration stood upon bis brow. 

^ It is unnatural, quite unnatural/' he said repeatedly. 
"And if Lewes insists on making a martyr of himself, 
there are people who will get him out of prison by sheer 
violence ! "** 

Owen was present when Lewes's lodging was searched. 
He knew the exact amount of his friend's savings, the very 
numbers of his papers ; but no trace was found of them, 
nothing, indeed, but a small remnant of the fatal money 
wrapped up in paper and superscribed — " the last." What 
had become of the small fortune! And what did that 
word signify ? All account-books had evidentlv been burnt ; 
Owen knew that Lewes kept liis private allairs in scru- 
pulous order. " Whenever I die, I want to be buried with 
my own money ; I want the poor to get something and all 
my property to be found in its place, I have also made my 
will, for I hate disorder." Such remarks of his Owen could 
quote by the score. How did that agree with the reality ? 
" I know for certain that he kept his books in here, and his 
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money and will ia there," said Owen. ** What can have be- 
come of it all ?'* 

Suddenly he struck his forehead with his clenched iist, 
hurried to hts lodgings, flung some clothes into a bag^ and 
was gone without telling whither he went. 

On the following day he stood before Kathleen. 

** I must see Mrs. Vaughan directly.*' 

** Impossible. She is in bed." 

** T know her room ; ii doesn't matter if she is." 

Kathleen tried to detain him, but oak doors and bars of 
iron would have yielded to the old man's determination, 
and Edleen trembled among her cushions when he sud- 
denly appeared before her, his face red with fury, his eyes 
flashing indignantly. 

**I have a very grave communication to make to you, 
which admits of no delay," he said, regardless of the thin 
hands she folded so tremulously. " Our excellent Lewes 
has been accused of theft and arrested." 

On account of stones ? " cried Edleen, raising herself 
on her elbow with a frightened look. 

"What stones ?" asked Owen amazed. 

Edleen sank back upon the cushions, covering her face 
with her bloodless hands. 

" Don't you see what you are doing ? " said Kathleen 
angrily. 

see nothing but a weak woman, who will cause the 
ruin of an honest man if she does not speak." 

He took her wrists and drew her hands from her face. 
** Of what stones are you speaking? What do you fancy 
to be the reason of Lewes's apprehension ? " 

How can I tell you ?" rejoined Edleen, so coldly that 
Owen began to fear that he was beaten. She had had time 
to think, two seconds' time ; that had been far too much. 
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*' I know it is your fault/* continued the old man ; " yours 
and your wretched son's. I know, don*t deny it. It is al- 
ready sin enough it you keep silence. Don't you know 
that that man has nothing but his honest name? VVliere is 
the money he sent you ? '* 

'* He did not send me any." 
Good Heavens, no ! He brought it himself ; he brought 
you money every time he came here." 
Perhaps that money was mine." 

** Yours ? Then tell me how you got it. Did you sell 
your dresses, or your ornaments, or your honor, or all three 
together? Well! Speak! You turned the poor fellow's 
brain with your looks. And when nothing was left, you 
said : * Money, money, money ! for Heaven's sake.' And 
you wrung your hands. Good Heavens, is there no torture 
that will force the truth from you ? " 

*' I can bear a good deal of torture/' said Edieen, with 
one of those smiles that sometimes pass over the faces of 
people dying in great pain, and are more terrible than moans 
and lamentations. 

**Is it right that you should try to save your son, who is 
past saving, by sacrificing the life of an honest man ? For 
if he commits suicide in prison, it will be your fault, woman. 
Have you no heart, no fear i>f the retribution for your sin ? 
' Do you think there is no hell for you to go to ? " 

^* Oh, yes, I have lived in it this long while.*' 
And so you think it is all the same whom you drag down 
with you, and how unhappy you have made your husband, 
and every one of your children, and the poor girl here, who 
looks as if she were as wretched as any of them. Woman ! 
how shall 1 force those lips to tell me the truth which I see 
with my eyes, and grasp with my hands ? I'll drag you be- 
fore the courts if you don't confess.'* 
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**By what right? What wrong have I done?'* 
Owen tore his gray hair, and liis heari beat so loud that 
he heard it more plainly than Edleen's weak voice 

" He went to prison like a martyr, and you, you wash 
your hands in the innocence you profess. But where's the 
difference between you and other lost women ? Where ? 
Have you not profited by a man's weakness ? So do they. 
Have you not deceived your husband ? So do they. Have 
you not brought shame over the house and suflFered the pure 
to be defiled ? All, all, just like them, under the disguise of 
touchiiig, maternal affection. Woman, woman, oh that I 
could crush that disgusting affection under my feet ! in- 
stead of chastising your son, you fondled him. Instead 
of driving him from your door you fed him. Instead 
of sending him to prison, which is much too good a place 
for him, you suffered innocent people to go there. -But it 
shall not avail you. As truly as old Owen lives, retribu- 
tion shall fall on you and your sou, ingrates that you 
are ! " 

Willi tliese words he strode from the room and from the 
house, accepting neither food nor drink. He hastened 
back to London, and, by Vaughan's aid, obtained admit* 
tancje to the prisoner. His intense excitement was allayed 
by the expression he saw in his friend's countenance. 
He found him sitting on a bench, his emaciated hands 
folded on the table, his face turned toward the window, 
through the bars of which a bit of sky was visible. He 
slowly looked around at the visitor and smiled. 

" I know everything ; don't try to deny it," cried Owen. 

" Have I denied. anything ?" said Lewes. 

*• You did it for that woman — for his wife ! Don't deny 
it ! You never took a shilling for yourself — not a shiU 
ling ! " 



" Well, does that diminish my guilt?" 

** No, it makes it a thousand times greater ! " cried Owen. 
" Can't you understand, man, that you had no right to sac- 
rifice your good name, no right whatever ! " 

** My name is my own ! I can do with it what I please." 

" No, you can't; that is just what you had no righrto 
do ! But, Lewes, are you quite blind ? Don't you Icnow 
what you have at stake ? " 

•* Oh, yes ; I have known it all along." 

"And first you gave all your own property." 

^ Is it anybody's business if I did ? " 

^ But, man, it diminishes your guilt." 

*' What of that now ? " 

**Only so much that I shall get you out of prison, that 

you shall be free and respected again, that our firm shall be 
spared the shame you would have brought upon it." 
" Every house can have dishonest servants." 
Lewes, I cannot bear to hear you! You make me 
wild. And she, the woman, would not confess to her 
guilt ! " 

'* fV^f** cried Lewes, starting up and grasping Owen*& 
arm. His tranquillity had vanquished at a flash. 

"Why, the adored Edleen." 
"What would she not confess?" 
" That it was all her doing." 
"Who asked her?" 

Owen was silenced for a moment by the quivering wrath 
in Lewes's eyes. " I," he said at last, almost humbly. 
" And you told her " 

"That you were in prison. She said something about 
stones, that I did not understand, nor wish to understand, 

and I tried to shake her, but she was coid and silent in 
spite of all I could say." 
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Lewes dropped down apon the bench and hid his face in 
hts hands, groaning aloud. 
" But, dear Lewes, I cannot let you ruin yourself in this 

miserable way. Yon don't know what awaiu you, what a 

horrible punishment 

Ah ! Why— why did you do that ? " 
**What am I to do with the man now? Heaven help 
me!'' 

" You have robbed me of my only consolation." 
•'Your only consolation ? " 

•* I should not have lived many more days. Now she . 
knows, I dare not die. Oh, why did you tell her? You 
should have told her I had gone abroad — or died — any- 
thing ; but, Owen, Owen — now I dare not die ! How cruel ! 

** Is it cruel that I want to prevent you from making a 
martyr of yourself ? " 

**But perhaps my martyrdom was as sweet to me as 
happiness is to another/* 

** You are mad, Lewes, dear friend — raving mad ; you 
will go and get yourself hanged, or at least transported — 
anything, only to shield that wretched woman and her dis- 
reputable son. But you shall not — ^you are mad ! " 

** I wish I were." 

**But I'll get you out, even before you are brought Lo 
trial, before you can commit any more follies, you baby. 
That woman might talk a saint out of his heavenly inherit- 
ance, and he'd thank her still for having been permitted to 
go to perdition for her sake. As to her, she hardly thanked 
you, eh ? I know — don't gainsay roe ? " 

" Ah, she was in such distress ! " 

** And what is she in at present ? I only want a week's time 
to get her scapegrace son into my grasp. Vnuohan must 
be kept in ignorance of your story for a week ; else he'll 
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let the scoundrel off, and X mean to bring him to the 
gallows." 

** Owen, have pity ! Then every thing-^my monstrous 
deed — ^would have been in vain ! " 

" So it shall be. Do you fancy Heaven would accept a 
sacrifice whicli is against nature and against the law ? Noth- 
ing of the kind. Nor society either, and society is right. 
You are mad and cannot, thank Heaven, speak or move ; 
and so old Owen will prove your innocence." 

" But Owen — my innocence ? " 

" Of course. You are only mad, crazy— nothing else ! " 
And so I may not die, and I have sinned in vain ; and 
all is over ! Owen, Owen, it is inhuman ! " 

Lewes again dropped his head on the table, and wept like 
a child. 

" Lewes," said the old man, " pray listen to me. How 
long did you think you would be able to help that wretched 
woman ? " 
« Till she died." 

What a pity ! I was near killing her." 
Lewes started up once more. 
And you call that friendship ? " he cried, half beside 

Imnscif wiiii fury. 

" There, my friend, that's right. And now good-by. Be 
ani^ry witli ujc as long as yon can ; it's better and more 
manly, and will sharpen your appetite for dinner. But mind 
you, if you don't keep quiet, I shall revenge myself upon 
Edieen." 

The old man walked off with his long, energetic strides ; 
not however to seek his own home, but to go in search of 
Tom. That was no easy task, and it took a good deal 

of inquiry and driving about and inquiring; of the police 
before the young man was at last discovered, ragged and 
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half-drank, at an out-of-the-way public. house. Owen sat 
down opposite to bim and waited till Tom recognised him 
and looked up at him with uneasy curiosity. 

** I have only come to tell you that Lewes has been taken 
into custody on your account, and that you haven't another 
shilling to expect from this day forward. Act accordingly 1 ** 

Tom had grown very sober. 

" I don't want Lewes ; I have never wanted him. What 
have I to do with your master's money and the thieves that 
steal it ? It*s no concern of mine." 

" Besides this, your mother is dying." 

" My mother ? " Tom turned pale. 

^' I merely wished to tell you by way of warning. If I 
were you I wouldn't throw the money away as you are 
doing, because it's the last you will have." 

And before the young man coul4 collect his thoughts, 
Owen had disappeared. The old man went to Vaughan^s 
town residence and questioned tbc servants about Tom. 
They knew of many thefts which he alone could have com- 
mitted, and were ready to furnish proofs. 

Very well/' said Owen ; but nobody is to be told of 
the matter except myself." 

About a fortnight later several bills for pretty large 
amounts, bearing Mr. Vaughan*s signature, were presented 
at his office. 

**Owen/* said he, "what does this mean ? 1 never wrote 
those bills, nor signed them either." 

Owen kept his thoughts to himself and said dryly the bills 
in question must be protested, and if Mr. Vaughan would 
authorize him to settle the matter, he might as well go to 
Wales in the mean time, as the news of the latest events 
seemed to have had a bad effect on Mrs. Vaughan's healih. 

The necessary forms were gone through, and then Mr. 
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Vaughan hastened to his wife's sick>bed ; he really felt very 

anxious about her, the more so as he had not heard or seen 

anything of l orn. To his surprise, he found the young 
mail seated at his mother's couch, well dressed, and as gayly 
and arrogantly talkative as usual. Edleen was laughing at 
his jokes, and looked more animated than she had done for 
a long time. Tom's presence rendered her oblivious of all 
her previous agony and distress. Kathleen had withdrawn 
to the remotest window and was looking out with a dark ex- 
pression in her eye. 

"I hear we have thieves in the house," said Tom com- 
posedly to Vaughan. 

" We had better not speak of that, ray son. Don't you 
see how it affects your mother ? '* 

Edleen had grown very white. 

^ Dear me ! " said^'om. Is that of. so much conse- 
quence ? Why, it happens every day." 

On the following morning, another forged bill was sent in 
.to Mr. Vaughan from one of the neighboring towns, which 

he liiiiiicdiaiely directed to Owen. He found Edleen grown 
so extremelv nervous and sensitive that she would start at the 
slightest noise, and cast an apprehensive look toward the 
door. 

<♦ Do you expect anything ? " he asked her anxiously. 
No, nothing," she replied. I am only so weak with ail 
my pains just now, that everything frightens me." 
" Has Tom asked you for money ? " 

" No, not at all." 

How did lie come to put that question to her? Edleen 
was so agitated that it did not even occur to her to profit by 
his gentler mood and obtain some money for Tom. And 
when she thought of it afterward, her courage failed her. 
Why had he asked her that ? 
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But Vaughan bad not attached so much importance to 
his question as the poor woman, conscious of her secret 

guilt, imagined. 

She was indeed afraid of every look and word. She con- 
tiouaUy expected some great catastrophe to break in upon 
her, and her husband's aged and grief-worn face looked as 
* terrible to her as some inexorable judge's. 

Whenever she remembered her interview with Owen, she 
was seized with such shivering fits that she could hardly get 
warm again. Kathleen nursed her indefatigably, and rarely- 
left the house, even now that Tom was constantly in the 
sick-room. She never looked at him and gave him n%> an* 
swer, often as he attempted to speak to het. It was just 
like trying to move a beautiful mute flower, which, though 
cankered, still holds up its head and demands no pity. 
Once he even dcuccl to ask her whether she had given up 
her favorite long walks altogether. But she left the room 
without turning her head. Another time he told her he 
had met the witch, who had inquired after her, and whom 
he had answered that she would come to her before long to 
embrace her calling. Not a quiver of her lashes betrayed 
that she heard htm, while she shook a stray wasp from her 

gown and trod upon it. 

"Tom," said Edleen, if you want to set my mind at 
rest, before I die, enter your step-father's service as bis 
humblest workman, and marry Kathleen." 

" Nay, my sweet mother cannot wish to doom me to penal 
servitude and heavy chains. My sins are great and numer- 
ous, it is true, but I am not so far gone as to cry mercy yet." 

One day Owen walked into his master's sitting-room. 

** I must see your stepson immediately," said he. 

"Nothing easier than that. He is here.** 

Tom was sent for; he looked little pleased at the 
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summons, and very uncomfortable when he recognized 
Owen. 

Your time is up, "•began the latter, fixing his remorseless 
eyes upon the young man. ^ You won't do any more mis- 
chief. There are those without and stationed round the 

house who won't let you go at large any more. I've got 
crushing evidence against yon. You have forged bills, you 
have stolen silver and jewelry, linen and other things of 
Mr. Vaughan, while you lived at his house in the assumed 
character of a coachman. You have tampered with your 
step-father's workmen, cheated your little sisters out of their 
valuables, and further investigation will show how much of 
their mother's ornaments lUis likewise disappeared. Of late 
you have joined a gang of thieves and taken part in several 
acts of burglary, one of which was aggravated by willful 
murder and led to your associates being committed for 
* trial. In short, it is all ovetwith you, and you may consider 
yourself lucky if you escape hanging." 

Tom had averted his face to conceal its pallor, when he 
felt Ills step-father's liaud laid heavily un his shoulder. 

" Tom," said Mr. Vaughaii, " is all this true?" But in- 
solent Tom had no word for his justification now. 

**• Then," said Yaughan, stepping away from him with a 
heavy sigh, ** I fear there is little hope to save you from 
public ignominy. Poor Edleen ! *' 

Tom started up like an adder. 

"Ah!" he cried, snatching a pistol from his breast- 
pocket, "is that all you can say to us now. after lettinor rne 
go to rack and ruin and breaking my mother's heart? 
Wlien I drew bills upon my mother, she paid them though 
It all bat cost her her life ; she gave everything she had, 
she went be.L»:ging for me ; she suffered Lewes to be sent to 
prison for my sake. You were her enemy and mine all ^ 
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your life, and I will be reiYenged upon yon, come what 

may." 

" Kill me if you like," said Vaughwi, with a look of in- 
finite weariness. 

"Kill you ? No ! That would be no revenge, and 
would only take me the more surely to the gallows. If I 
must die, my death shall make you wretched. It shall kill 
my mother/* 

With these words he sprang from the room. Vaughan 
and Owen rushed after him and found him with Edleen, 

grasping her hands and telling her that he must die that in- 
stant. As they entered, lie raised the weapon t<> hih u 'nj^le. 
But Edleen caught his armband then sank upon the floor in 
a fainttng-iit. 

Vaughan knelt down beside her, and raised her in his 
arms. He thought she was dead. Meanwhile, Owen had 
snatched the pistol from Tom, who was quite willing to have 
it taken from him, and had given a loud, shrill whistle. In 

another minute, the room was crowded with policemen, and 
poor Edleen opened iier eyes to see her son in handcuffs. 
At that instant, Kathleen con f runted him : 
" Be accursed ! Be accursed ! May my curse bring you 
ruin, and chains, and despair. May it send you to that 
place to which you dragged all who approached you. Be 
accursed ! My curse be upon you to the end of time ! 

Have pity, Kathleen ! " cried the despairing mother. 
** Do not curse him. Every word stabs me to the heart. 
Oh, do not curse my poor son. It is curse enough for 
him that 1 must die ! **. 

She fell back in another swoon. 'iOni was taken away, 
and Owen left the house, feeling that his presence must be 
unwelcome to all its inmates just then. In his heart he 
prayed to God that the poor, weak woman might be 
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delivered from an existence which had been useless, and 
even pernicious, to her fellow -creatures. 

But poor Edleen gnras not destined to so kindly a fate 
She recovered in a few hours' time, and when she recog- 
nized her husband, who was still holding her in his arms, 
she made a movement as if she would turn away from him. 
But then a better impulse caused her to draw his hand to 
her lips, and whisper : 

Forgive me, Harry. I have made you very unhappy, 
* and done great wrong. Forgive me, if you can."' 

He pressed her gently to his breast, and passed his hand 
over her hair ; but he could not speak. 

CHAPTER XXIL 

AT heaven's gate. 

" Llewellyn has come ! " cried Freddy. ** Now we can- 
begin." 

1 he summer sunshine lay rich and golden on the vicar- 
age buildings, beaming upon the family assembled in the 
ground-floor drawing-room, and casting its warm radiance 
on the congregation that stood crowded before the open 
glass doors in the garden, too numerous to find room 
within. 

And now Gladys came forward in her wedding dress, her 

white veil floating around her like thin mist, her radiant 
eyes suffused with tears, her lips tremulous with suppressed 
emotion. 

And then the sons wheeled in an arm-chair, in which the 
gentle, dying man reposed, who had donned his priestly 
garb for the last time to marry his child and to take tht 

sacrament with his family. 
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Llewellyn was fain to avert his face ; he could not bear to • 
look at his friend. And when the church-bells rang and the 

choir intoned a sweet hymn, no eye remained dry, except- 
ing the round orbs of the twins, who stared at Gladys and 
thought her very handsome, and were quite at a loss to 
understand why everybody cried so. 

That day no splendid sermon flowed from the great, 
beloved preacher's lips. He breathed quickly and pain- 
fully, but his eyes shone with unearthly light, when he read 
the beautiful words of the English marriage service, and 
the vows which Gladys said after him in a firm voice, only 
stopping between the scuLeuces to repress her rising sobs : 

'* For better or for worse, for richer or for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health, to love, cherish, and to obey ; till death 
us do part." 

Dear Father in heaven / bless my children ! ** 

That was all the speech the vicar made. But it moved 
his audience more strongly than anything his fiery soul had 
ever poured forth. Then he called his family around him 
and administered the sacictinent to them, with so trembling 
a hand that Morgan was obliged to support the chalice. 
And then, still holding it with both hand.s, the young man 
knelt down before his father, and Gwynne laid his hand 
upon his head, saying fervently: " O God, accept my son 
for thy'servant, and make him faithful/' That was Mor- 
gan's most sacred ordination. Llewellyn stood looking on, 
holding Winnie by the hand. 

** And now give me the chalice, my .son ; and may it be 
a peaceful memory in your after life, that your father was 
the first who received the sacrament from your hand." 

Morgan's hand trembled, and Mrs. Gwynne had hidden 
her streaming eyes on her second son's shoulder, but the 
burning tears she wept were tears of infinite gratitude for 
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the happiness of having been the wife of such a man, and 
the mother of a son whose soul was saved. 

Long after, old people would tell their grandchildren of 
Gladys Gwynne's wedding, of the flowers with which the 
whole house had been decked, of the singing and the Holy 
Communion^ the angelic loveliness of the bride, and the 
beauty of the vicarage children. 

A few parishioners knelt down and begged Gwynne to 
administer the sacrament to them once more. Morgan 
supported his hand, but he saw that his strength was fail- 
ing, and motioned the rest to stand back. 

The people did not depart, however, but continued to 
sing at short intervals. Freddy came out to them several 
times. My father thanks you kindly, and if you are not 
tired he would like to hear another hymn." The childish 
voice ranj^ clear across the lawn ; the birds sang around, 
and the afternoon shadows lengthened slowly on the grass. 
No one thought of going home. Gwynne sat back in his 
arm-chair, and smiled every time a favorite hymn of his was 
intoned. 

<* The struggle is not hard, not at all hard," he whispered. 
''I see Una smile upon me. I hear the heavenly angels 
sing. It is not hard ! " 

Winnie dropped weeping on the ground before him and 
clung to his feet. . 

But you must not die ! No, no, we can't bear it ! You 
must not die ! " 

At a sign from Gwynne, Morgan lifted the child in his 
araks and held her up to his father. 

" Courage, my child, be good, be strong, my little daugh- 
ter." 

The sun was setting when the old man raised himself and 
^at perf^ptly erect in his chair. 
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" Farewell, dear sun ; I thank thee for thy shining," he 
cried ; and then he sank back into his son's arms and ex- 
pired. 

And the people sang out amid their tears, while Morgan 
prayed aloud ; and by and by they all grew so still as if 

they were sharing in his happy resurrection. 

They made hiui a couch before Gladys' marriage altar, 
set burning candles around him, and did not leave him all 
the night Mrs. Gwynne knelt beside him. Gladys, who 
was still in her wedding dress, sat encircled by Martyn*s 
arm, resting her head upon his shoulder. Morgan prayed 
in a low voice, and sometimes read a passage from the 
Bible. The younger sons busied liieiitselves about their 
mother, bringing her refreshing drink, and wheeling a low 
cushioned chair so near for her that she could still hold her 
husband's hand in hers. The village people had dispersed. 
When Missy would take the little children up to bed, Mor- 
gan lifted them, one by one,' to their father's beautiful face, 
that they might kiss it ; then he bade them kneel down, 
and prayed with them before they stole quietly out of the 
room. The fragrant night air drifted in through tlic open 
doors, at one of which Llewellyn was sitting bathed in 
moonshine and striking solemn chords on his harp, now 
low and uncertain, like the sighing of wind harps, now clear 
and sweet, like echoes of sacred music. Thus he kept 
watch with his dead friend. 

After midnight a beautiful chorale suddenly rose on the 
air. The people had noiselessly assembled on the lawn 
once more, and sang for several hours. As they stood in 
the daric themselves, they could plainly see everything 
within by the brilliant light of the candles. 

That was Gladys and Martyn's wedding night, and it cast 
its mild, devuuL radiance ovei ail their alter ii£e. Martyn 
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had long taught his bride to look upon death as a friend^ 
as something natural, that one must not be afraid of ; and a 

death like this was well qualified to remove the honors of 
the grave. 

During the singing, a white, sylph-like form glided bare- 
foot into the room and hid among the flowers. Missy saw 
it was Winnie, and would have sent her upstairs again ; but 
Llewellyn called her to him, wrapt her in his cloak and held 

her on his lap all night long, now and then replying to some 

whispered question of hers, and listening with her to the 
singing. The people saw the child and loved her from that 
moment. 

A beautiful sunrise shed such radiance over the corpse 
that Winnie's heart beat fast with the fancy Gwynne would 
awake ; but he remained still and cold, and the happy smile 

did not change on his motionless face. 

Missy now persuaded Mrs. Gwynne to withdraw and try 
to rest a little, and Marty n took his young wife away, that 
she might lay aside her bridal robes and seek a few minutes* 
sleep. The brothers stayed in the death-chamber ; but by 
and by Llewellyn sent them also to rest, asking it as a par. 
ticular favor to be left to watch with his old friend alone 
for a while. 

More peaceful days than those before tlie funeral had 
never been seen. In the evenings, when their day's work 
was done, the people came and sang for an hour or two. 
On the fourth day the funeral took place, and was so solemn, 
so beautiful, that heavenly bliss seemed to have descended 
to earth to dry the mourners' tears and soothe their pain. 
The good divine had left peace and comfort behind him, 
even though his kindly voice would be heard no more. 

Mrs. Gwynne remained in the churchyard with Missy, 
while Martyn gave bis arto to his young wife, who looked 
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touchingly beautiful in her loni^ black dress and veil, and 
conducted her along the fair green forest-paths to her new 
home, wliich she was to enter for the first time that day. 
The small house was grown all over with roses. Inside it 
was decked with wreaths and plants like a fairy palace, and 
Gladys thanked Martyn with tears in her radiant, loving 
eyes for having made it all so beautiful. Her father's por- 
trait, wreathed with flowers, had been placed on the stand 
at her bedside ; and Una's full-length picture hung on the 
wall, half hidden by roses, (jladys was fain to embrace her 
husband anew for this, and thus their young happiness 
sprang flourishing from beloved graves and promised soon 
to grow a sturdy tree. 

Morgan strolled alone through the forest, taking leave of 
the spots where he had struggled so fiercely with doubt and 
earthly love. He still felt weary with that long struggle — 
weary indeed, but victuiious. He had thouqht of Kathleen 
when he had seen Martyn and Gladys slowly disappear 
along the flowery pathway ; he had thouglit of her with a 
sharp pang of agony, and when be had lifted his eyes, he 
had fancied he saw her form, her face flit by among the 
tombstones. He had been tempted to follow her, but had 
refrained. Now he intended to go away and prepare for 
his ordination, and it might be a long time before he re- 
turned to his old home. * Robert, the sailor, had been sum- 
moned to start on a three years' voyage round the world, 
and Ned was to return to .school. 

The vicarage grew very quiet until Freddy undertook to 
make as much noise as the four brothers together. Llewel- 
lyn stayed till late in autumn. He could not bear to leave 
Winnie, who develoi)ed so quickly under his guidance that 
Missy began to feel like the poor hen who could not follow 
ber ducklings. Minnie was delicate and affectionate, ancl 
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yearuing for love. The Gwynne children were more 
strongly constituted and therefore excellent companions 
for poor Edleen's all too sensitive little girls. 

Kathleen had not only been present at the funeral and 
knelt on the cross that lay among the rank weeds, but on 
which Tom's name was plainly visible still — she had also 
stood before the house at night, and seen Martyn and 
Gladys sitting side by side, and Lleweilyn in the moon- 
shine, and Morgan's manly face bending over the open 
Bible, and Gwynne, Gwynne with his beautiful, marble-like 
features composed to eternal rest. She had felt like a 
doomed soul looking in at heaven's gate ; for she was con- 
scious of all the glowing hate and terrible, vengeful thoughts 
that had convulsed her soul. She knew very well that she 
had seen the spark fall on Teniorah's bed, which set her 
house on fire. Hitherto she had always !it*d U) herself, 
denying the fact, but now she judged herself with unrelent- 
ing severity. And where was all that great love for which 
she had burdened her conscience so heavily, for whose sake 
she was deprived of sleep, and had learned to feel ter- 
ror ? Where was it ? She hated Tom from the bottom of 
her soul, for she saw nothing- in him now but his brutal 
nature. And she was overcome with bitter sorrow at the 
thought that she had spurned Morgan's pure love from her, 
after having led him on with kittenish coquetry. Gwynne's 
silent face preached a sermon more affecting to her than 
any living tongue had ever done. She stood out there in 
deep remorse and contrition, close to Temorah, whom her 
restless wanderings had also brought there, and who stared 
blankly into the sacred room. 

Kathleen might have been in there now, a beloved and 
loving daughter. She tore her handkerchief to shreds, and 
bit her fingers till they bled. Ay, that was remorse, the 
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saddest and most useless feeling on earth ; for it regards 
what can never be changed » what can be undone as little as 
a river can flow against its current, what one has built and 

destroyed, and trampled, and deliled ones self. Remorse, 
remorse! Tom could never have treated lier thus, if she 
had not transgressed before. He had called her a mur- 
deress ; he had destroyed her body and soul. Ah, how her 
heart ached. How the burning thoughts thronged her 
brain in everlasting sameness, till she envied Temorah her 
insanity and indifference. She stood so close to the rival 
she had Ij i:«'d so niorially that she could hear her breath- 
ini;. Where was her hatred, her thirst for revenge, her 
young, hot, throbbing heart ? She looked toward Temprah, 
and pictured the child to herself that had resembled Tom 
. so greatly. Yes, she had seen that spark fall on the bed. 
Tom bad extorted the confession from her that she had 
seen the spark. But perhaps she had not seen it so plainly 
after all, as she had fancied afterward. Why had she not 
i^one back when her conscience warned her ? That was 
what Tom had asked her in a low, thrilling voice, almost 
hoarsely, and then be had said : Kathleen, it was my 
child — I avenge my child, murderess ! " 

A shudder passed over her for she felt as if she were 
hearing him now. But no I there lay Gwynne immovable, 
and Martyn was kissing the tears from his young wife's 
eyes, and Morgan was gently turning a leaf in his Bible ; as 
he did so, a brighter reflection passed across his face. How 
changed that face was since the hour when he had confessed 
his love to her, when he had been so timid and awkward, and 
so pure and good ! Ah, if she had said "yes," that day ! 
What was there in his face Something Kathleen had never 
seen in it and could not decipher. Was it a reflection 
Irom the dead face before him ? For there was some- 
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thing dead in it, some expression as if he had left the 
world and his own desires behind him. She felt a great 
yearning at her heart after those two faces — the dead and 

the living. Did the spirits of the lobt thus stand at 
heaven's gate and see their dear ones, unable to reach 
them with word or touch? she asked herself. Just then 
the singing was resumed, atid Morgan turned his face to- 
ward her. How sad, and sweet, and exceedingly serious it 
was. Then, she saw Llewellyn bend his head to listen, 
sitting like a statue in the moonshine by the door. And 
there was Missy placing a small cushion under Mrs. 
Gwynne's head. And now Mrs. Gwynne's profile and gray 
hair were plainly visible against the black pall. Missy 
kissed her brow and smoothed her hair, and vanished again 
in the darkness. 

Kathleen mused how she herself had been an orphan, how 
she had no recollection whatever of her mother, and had 
been so young when her father died as to have had no very 
clear idea of her loss. Moiuhs had passed before she had 
begun to tell herself dreamily that the dead man liad, after 
all, been her father. He had never thought of her soul, 
never— only of her beautiful form and charming face. Her 
long lashes had given him greater pleasure than any accom- 
plishments could have done : " Vou don't want to be tal- 
ented ; talents are needful to ugly people," he had said. 
And she had willingly believed him. For she had not been 
fond of taking trouble. No ; and when Edleen had given 
her a home, the education of the children had been a most 
distasteful task to her. Just then, Winnie came gliding into 
the room. She saw the child approach Morgan, and point 
to a passage in the Bible, raising her large eyes interroga- 
tively to his face. And Morgan passed his arm around her, 
and softly explained what she wanted to know, one of her 
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torturing questions : Why must one die ? And wliat is 
death ? And what do wc take with ns ? Kathleen fancied 
she heard the questions which ^he had always thought so 
insupportable, because she had not known what answers to 
make. 

Why did a feeling like burning jealousy dart through her 
heart at that moment ? Jealousy of what ? Of the child's 

confidingaffection for the young man ? Vaughan had taken 
his children away from her, had i)artcd with the only joy of 
his life on her account ; yes, on her account, she was sure 
of that Had he found out about her beating Winnie so 
often, and spitefully opposing her passion for music ? Or 
did he consider her unfit to associate with children ? Had 
she no right any longer to approach the pure ? She grew 
burning hot as she remembered that Winnie had sometimes 
seen her with Tom, suffering him to take liberties which she 
ought never to have permitted. Yes, Winnie knew. Had 
she told at the vicarage ? The idea was unbearable. Kath- 
leen longed to go away, not to see the child any more ; and 
yet she stayed in spite of herself, and saw Llewellyn fold 
Winnie to his breast. What beautiful thing was he telling 
her, to make her face look so radiant ? Kathleen noticed 
for the first time that Winnie was beautiful, that she had a 
peculiarly lovely, profound look in her eyes. But she hated 
the child so bitterly that she could have torn her down from 
Llewellyn's knees. Winnie had often accused her of being 
untrue, and she had beaten her for want of better argu- 
ments. 

" Llewellyn \ Llewellyn ! why did you draw me from the 
water ? It would have been better, much better for me to 
have died, for there's no good in me," thought poor Kath- 
leen, remembering how cool the water had been — so cool, 
so peaceful ! How long her sufferings would have been 
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over, now — ^she dared not say, her struggles ; for she knew 
well that she had never struggled bravely to do right, but 
had weakly yielded to her every feeling. And why should 
she struggle now? What was there left for her to attain ? 
She felt herself growing exceedingly bitter. She saw Mrs. 
Gwynne dry her quiet tears, quite calmly, without sobbing, 
without despairing, and could not understand her composure. 
Yes, there was a blissful expression in her face, as if she had 
died with her beloved, and were passing on to eternal joy 
with him. The village people had softly intoned a beauti- 
ful hymn, and a light breeze from the sea sighed faintly 
among the trees. 

Had Llewellyn kept her terrible confessions secret, or 
were the Gwynnes informed of them ? Had IMoroan been 
warned against her ? What had Martyn said, who had 
watched her fever and despair? Nay, what did it matter? 
What were the Gwynnes to her now ? Where could she go 
when Edleen died ? What would become of her ? A 
beggar ! 

Oh, why had Llewellyn saved her? How cruel! Just 

then the singing ceased, and Morgan read, with a deep 
clear voice, the comforting words : " In the world ye shall 
have tribulation; but be of good cheer; I have overcome 
the world." 

The listeners thrilled with those sounds ; it was as if 
Gwynne had spoken, the voice and utterance resembled his 

so closely. Kathleen shivered. She thought of that ser- 
mon after her first act of revenge with which she had sought 
to brand Temorah in the sight of all the community and in 
her own. . It had been a bad action ; but how she had 
suffered ! Tom had been unworthy of her bestowing a 
second look upon him. But she had loved him so blindly 
that every movement of his neck and hands, his gait, his 
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laugh, bad charmed her. How handsome he had been 
when they had borne him home in triumph ! 

I must wash/' said Temorab, touching Kathleen's arm ; 
" don't you see? I must wash^ for I have nothing to give 
my baby. Kathleen has burnt my goat, and I've no milk 
left ; so I must wash, wash, wash." 

With these words she turned away ; Kathleen trembled 
like leaves in a morning breeze, and had made a movement 
to shake Temorab off. As she stirred, a moonbeam fell 
across her and discovered her to Martyn's quick eyes. 

There's Kathleen on the lawn/' he whispered almost 
inaudibly. But Morgan heard him in the deep silence. 
He lifted his head and saw her stand outside, and then he 
slowly turned to look at his sleeping father. He thought of 
his laii^er's courage and fortitude in the bitteiesL hour of 
his life, and vowed to be strong and courageous, that he 
might prove worthy of him. His heart beat fast for a mo- 
ment and the letters swam before his eyes. Poor, poor 
Kathleen was standing out there, and he dared not even 
approach and try to comfort her. Nay/but he would offer 
her some words of consolation. He turned the page, 
raised his voice a little, and read out into the silent 
night : 

*' Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you ; not 
as the world giveth give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid." 

He did not dare to look out again ; he thought he could 
not bear it. So he turned the leaves once more and 
read ; 

^ For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to 
fear ; but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby 

we cry, Abba, lather. The Spirit itself beareth witness 
' with our spirit, that we are the children of God : And if 
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children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ, if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be also 
glorified together. For I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 

which shall be revealed in us. For the earnest expectation 
of the creature waitetli for the manifestation of the sons of 
God." 

^ust then Kathleen noticed that Winnie, had become 
aware of her presence, and was drawing Llewellyn's atten- 
tion to her, and she quickly disappeared in the dark shade 
of the trees. 

On the following night she came again, but only for a 
short time. For she could hardly leave Edieen now. Her 
cousin's streni^tli was waning fast, and only the hope that 
Tom might still be acquitted kept her alive. Kathleen 
spied a moment when Llewellyn was sitting alone by his 
dead friend, to come and kneel down on the stone steps, 
with her head leaning against the door-post. Llewellyn 
motioned her in, and she timidly approached the death-bed. 
There she fell upon her knees, and gazed at Gwynne with 
such despair in her eyes that Llewellyn laid his hand upon 
her head and whispered : - 

" My poor child, since God has preserved your life, try 
to bear up against your fate ! Be patient, and trust in 
him." 

Kathleen was mute and did not weep. But her trembling 
hands closed tightly round Llewellyn's. Then she thought 
she heard a footstep, and glided from the room, disappear- 
ing quickly in the outer darkness, like an erring spirit. 
Still something like peace had come over her. The minstrel 
had called her into that holy chamber, her, the sinner ; he 
had not cast iier off, and had spoken words of comfort to 
her. She really felt somewhat consoled ; her icy coldness 
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and bitterness seemed to c^ive way a little, as if the warm 
light from the flowci \' deaLh-chaiiiber had melted them. 

On the same night Vaiighan had also come for a few 
minutes. Llewellyn saw an old, bent, and white-haired man 
enter the room, and hardly recognized him till he saw his 
eyes fixed on his friend*s peaceful countenance, and filling 
with heavy tears. Vaughan burst into a passion of so}>5 
thai seemed to shake all his body. Llewellyn brought him 
a scat, and Ciazed sni i owfully at the proud, strung man who 
was thus bowed to the dust. lie did not suspect what bitter 
reproaches Vaughan read from the vicar's silent lips, how 
hot the pain was that gnawed at his heart, how he longed 
to cry out loud in his agony, and to rouse Gwynne from his ' 
death-sleep with the question : ** Had I deserved that ? " 
And he could not confide iiis misery to any one; he could 
not tell any one what discoveries he was niakini^ every day. 

Llewellyn put his hand on his shoulder and did not speak 
until his passion was over. 

Poor friend,'* he said at last. 

Vaughan could not speak ; he could only gaze at the 
dead man and envy him his heavenly peace, his painless 
smile. And this man had died with grief ; hiscliild's death 
had broken his heart ; and what was Una's death to the 
misfortune that was breaking in upon Vaughan. And he 
lived. 

Presently Mrs. Gwynne came in with a1! the dignity of 
her sacred grief, and even Vaughan grew still when he saw 
her. 

** He looks so beautiful, does he not ? " she said. '* I feel 
quite resigned. Four-and-twenty years of unalloyed hap- 
piness. I dare not complain. He looks so beautiful ! I 
must gaze upon him stilt — enough to last me all my life.*' 

" God be thanked that my children are in those hands ! ** 
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And so even the unhappy Vaughan bore a consoling thought 
away with him from Grwynne's death-bed. 

And life went on inexorably, over graves and broken 
hearts, renewing itself out of its own ruins. The hammers 

» 

rang on in the mines, the sea ebbed and flowed and dashed 

its eternal waves upon the unchanged shore ; tlic sun rose 
and set, and the people went to work and returned to rest. 
Only to those who mourned and sulfered, things wore a 
different, an unreal and shadowy aspect. They heard the 
noise of every.day existence, but it told them no mote than 
the distant breakers or the drifting clouds with their fleeting 
shadows. To them everything seemed vague and distant, 
as though a deep abyss separated them from the rest of the 
world. In great sorrow one feels solitary and estranged 
from the friends who love one. And this mood is good and 
beneficent — a kind of twilight in which the sufferer does 
not see the whole depth of his misery — a slumber which 
partly numbs his faculty of feeling, and preserves him from 
madness and death— a solitude from which the truest 
friends should not attempt to draw him, especially as he 
can rarely disclose the whole of his trouble to theiu. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

AT ROSE COTTAGE. 

Cries of Gladys I Ciladys ! " rang through the valley 
below the little rose-grown lioiise that stood with wide-open 
doors and windows, basking iu the pleasant sunshine. And 
Gladys appeared iu the doorway, her black dress setting off 
the beauty of her form and making her look still more tall 
and slender, fair and rosy than before. The small train 
coming up the flowery meadow were also dressed in mourn- 
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ing, bat they wore golden curls and laughing faces above 

their sable weeds, and their hearty merriment would have 
rejoiced a dying man and half consoled a mourner. Daisy 
came first, her hat slung to her arm and so full of flowers 
that they strewed the path the little feet w^re marking out 
on the grass ; Freddy followed, leading Prinnie by the rein, 
on whose back, tied to a double saddle, the twins sat and 
were guarded by motherly Lizzie, who had to pick up their 
dolls every minute ; for the twins had insisted on taking 
ihesc dolls, and evidently thought it great fun to drop them 
on the ground. Minnie came flying across the meadow like 
a butterfly, and cried : " I shall be the first to kiss Gladys ! " 
Then Llewellyn and Winnie emerged from the wood, dis- 
cussing a caterpillar which Winnie was carrying with admir- 
ing caution, and whose metamorphoses Llewellyn was 
describing to her ; it-soundetl like a fairy-tale. ■ 

" Hay," cried the twins, Lotty and Lily, joyously clapping 
their little hands. " Hay ! " 

To roll in ? " said Freddy, with a sly look at them. 

Just then the only really serious member of the party 
came slowly from the wood, glanced at the meadow, yawned, 
and took a turn in the small brook which rippled on 
between flowers and grass, and over which the little girls 
had bounded like sylphs. This serious member was North, 
the Newfoundland dog. He thought such walks> extremely 
superfluous, especially as there was no water to speak of in 
these parts ; but he couldn't let such a lot of children go 
about alone and unguarded. For North counted Llewellyn 
among the children, as he was always with them and be- 
haved just as unreasonably as they did, even pulling him — 
dignified old North — by his tail and ears when the twins did. 
Of course he walked up to the house as dripping wet as possi- 
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ble, aad waited for the company to be locked in each other's 
embraces as the fitting moment to shake himself to his 
heart's content and sprinkle them all with the shower of 
glittering drops. Minnie laughed so much at this that she 
fell into the grass, which accident the twins took for a first 
signal to roll about in it. 

** You are alone? asked Llewellyn of Gladys. 

** I expect my husband home every moment." 

<* Ha» ha, ha, ha ! she says ' my husband ' ! ** roared the 
children. And Gladys blushed to the roots of her hair 
under the fire of Llewellyn's mischievous look. 

Freddy declared proudly he could take care of Prinnie 
alone, and led the pony away. When he returned, he re- 
marked dryly, that they had heard of the meadow being 
mown, and had come to work ; namely, to make hay, and 
not to amuse themselves. 

*^ Oh ! " returned Gladys, with like gravity, I see. 
Then I'll sit down on the bench here with Llewellyn, and 
you will work." 

" Hum," muttered Freddy. "And who'll give us niiik 
and strawberries ? " 

" I thought you had come to work ? " 

" Why, it*s all set out already," cried Daisy, climbing up 
to the window, and the others climbed up after her, and every 
look was bent upon the interior. 

** Hum, what nice milk, and butter, tea too, aad such big 
strawberries ! yes, and ra?^pberries." 

The twins burst out crying. 

" Why, what's the matter with you ? " 

"We're too little," sobbed Lily. 

« Much too little," cried Lotty. 

'* We can't see a bit," said Lily. 
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Not the least little bit/' agreed Lotty. 
Of course they had to be lifted up to the window, and 

made big eyes at all the splendor within. 

"They're very silly still," said Freddy apologetically. 

"Children," cried Gladys, "if you'll help me, we'll carry 
all our dainties to the forest. Tve got a nice tabie and 
benches under the trees, and things taste twice as good 
there. But if anybody drops anything, he'll get nothing but 
that to eat." 

The twins would also carry something ; so they got the 
spoons and the sugar. They icept putting in their fingers 
all the way, and then licking them afterward. 

" If we throw it down, we can eat it all," said Lily. 

"But then we don*t get any strawberries," responded 
Lotty. 

This wise provision saved the sugar from certain de- 
struction. Llewellyn carried the big, fragrant dish of straw- 
berries, and Gladys the milk. So the two most important 
objects were in good keeping. 

It would need quite a particular pen to describe how nice 
things tasted at Gladys'. Even North was of opinion that . 
it was a satisfactory kind of place, as he got bread and but- 
ter and was not teased, so long as hands and mouths were 
full. 

Suddenly Gladys flushed crimson, and ran lightly toward 
the house. 

" Martyn, most likely," remarked Freddy, without look- 
ing round, he was so busy. 
Gladys returned radiant on Marty n*s arm. He was 

greeted with cries of joy, and Lizzie hastened to fill his 
plate, for she had noticed that he looked very tired. He 
was not in the habit of saddening his home life with the 
sorrowful things he saw abroad ; but Qladjrs knew th^ 
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shadow in his eyes, which she was permitted to banish with 

her sweet presence. She never asked questions till he be- 
gan to lell her uf his own accord, and then she often went 
with him, or after hini, to help and v onifuil sufferers. The 
two were reverenced like angels in all the neighborhood. 

I have not much time," said Martyn ; the Vaughans 
have sent for me. Things are not going weU with them of 
course." 
** Poor people ! " sighed Gladys. 

At that momenta light gallop was heard, and lo— Prinnie 
had escaped, and was enjoying his freedom as heartily as 
if he were a young foal once more. 

Well, Freddy," said Llewellyn, I shan't engage you as 
my private coachman yet." 

North jumped barking around the pony, and made it wild. 
. Freddy reddened violently and tried to catch it, but it only 
suffered him to come near, then shook its mane mischievously 
and. ran off in a great circle over the meadow. Llewellyn 
quite enjoyed the pretty scene, 

** If Freddy stood still, it would come," said Minnie. 

** Well," said Gladys, " you catch it, it knows you so much 
better." 

Freddy was called back. Minnie took some sugar in 
her hand, and called softly : " Prinnie." And the little 
animal ran after her across the whole meadow 4ike a dog, 
and quietly took a slice of cake from the table, as if it thought 
it had a right to it. North was inclined to growl and mani- 
fest his indignation at such want of manners, but Freddy 
slapped his nose, and told him Prinnie was a guest and might 
do as he pleased. Gladys put out her hand to take his rein. 

" Oh, no," said Winnie, " he isn't used to that. He always 
came upstairs to our room. He is accustomed to come and 
to go at will. He always played with us formerly. QomQ 
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here, Prinnie." And the little horse ran round the whole 

table and pushed his nose under his young misliess's arm, 
in search of bread and sugar. 

Korth considered this impertinence rather shocking, and 
looked at Gladys to see what she thought of it ; and when 
Prinnie actually took another slice of cake from the table, he 
gave a short bark to express his disgust. In unforgotten 
younger days he, North, had often been chastised hy Morgan 
and Robert for feats very siinilar to those that were now 
admired and condoned in the pony. That was quite be- 
yond his power of comprehension. Prinnie, however, took 
offense at North's educational scruples and kicked him. 
The children laughed till they nearly fell from their benches ; 
then they raced about the meadow with the dog and pony, 
rolled themselves in the hay, built fortresses of it and de- • 
fended them, tumbled each other down and covered the fallen 
with hay, and finally buried North in it, who submitted good- 
naturedly to their fun. The children's faces were glowing, 
the valley rang with their merry voices. They had built a 
throne in the shade, on which Llewellyn and Gladys seated . 
themselves, when Martyn had taken a lingering and unwill- 
ing leave of so much gladness, to perform the liaid tluiy 
of his calling. All at once the twins had vanished from the 
meadow. 

They're sure to be about some mischief," cried Gladys, 
springing to her feet and running back to the table. 

There they sat, Lotty eating the butter with a spoon, and 
Lily the sugar. 

'Tm North," said Lotty. 
" And I'm Prinnie," said Lily. 
But you've not got t/uir stomachs, you dreadful childrea. 
What will mamma say if you make yourselves ill ! ** 
She hastily took the culprits back to the meadow. 
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The children have made themselves excessively hot ; 
what are we to do with them now ? " 

" We'll tell them a story," said Llewellyn, and they were 

quickly asseinhlcd around him ami seated on the hay ; for 
a story was bclu r, after all, than ihe finest game. Besides, 
they could always act it over in play afterward. 

" Prinnie's history," began Llewellyn. 

The children clapped their hands. " Prinnie's history," 
they cried joyfully ; " Prinnie's history ; how lovely that 
will be ! " 

** Quite at first," began Llewellyn, Prinnie was a fairy 
horse, much tinier still than he is now ; his shoes were of 
gold, the nails in them of diamonds, his bridle studded with 
rul)ies, his saddle of ivory, an ' his tail so shining tliat people 
took it for a comet when he carried the fairies on their moss 
and rose-leaf cushions through the air." 

Here the tale was interrupted by the arrival of Missy, 
who came to fetch the children home before the dew should 
fall. Llewellyn had intended to tell about Prinnie*s metemp* 
sychoses, describing him consecutively in the characters 
of different famous horses, Bucephalus, Kosnante, the 
steed of Heliocrabalus, of the Walkyre, of the Cid, and 
so on. IJut he was raiher n'lad on the whole to be saved 
the trouble just then, and lo promise tlie sequel of his story 
for the following day. 

The evening had long closed in, but Gladys and Llewel- 
lyn were still sitting before the house. Gladys had ordered 
the tea and supper to be brought out to them, and a small 
lamp to be lit, and had grown very taciturn as the hours 
rolled by and Martyn did not return. Also Llewellyn 
listened when the clock struck midni.';ht within, and asked 
the young wife if she would not go to rest after all. 
It would be the hrst time," she answered. 
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Things must be very bad with the Vaughans, or he 
would have returned.*' 

I think I hear his step ! " cried Gladys, starting up. 
Martyn came toward them. He made no reply to Gladys* 

questions, \m\. droppt-il wearily upon the bench, laid his hat 
on the tal)Ie, crf^sscd Ins arms on his knees, and sat leaning 
forward with contracted brows. Gladys placed a cup of 
tea before him, cut thin slices of bread, and served him 
quietly and neatly with her slender white hands. But 
Martyn did not look up. 

How is Edieen ? " asked Llewellyn at length. 
"She is dead." 

** Dead ! '* exclaimed Gladys, her beautiful eyes filling 
with tears. 

" It is better for her," said Llewellyn ; ** but what a 
sad end." 

Yes, what an end ! " said Martyn hoarsely, leaning his 
arm on the table and stirring the hot tea without carrying 
it to his lips. 

Llewellyn felt that speech would be a relief to him. 

"As far as I know the circumstances, 1 think her death 
must have been bitter," he said. 

»* Bitter ? It was horrible." 
But she could not want to live any more ?" cried Gladys. 

" She begged and prayed us to save her child ; she im- 
plored us all, Vaughan, myself, sitting erect in her bed with 
her arms raised to heaven — horrible, horrible." 

Martyn pressed his hand to his lij)s. 
PiUt did nobody assure her that he would be spared?" 
asked Llewellyn. 

" Kathleen had read somewhere he would most likely be 
hanged." 

And told her?" almost screamed Gladys. 
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« I fear so." 

"That was revenge, fiendish revenge," whispered 
Llewellyn. 

" For the poor woman cried incessantly : * No, it is not 
true ; Kathleen has never been truthful, Kathleen has lied 
all the time, she lied because she loved 1 om, and now she 
lies because she hates him. Kathleen, Kathleen ! ' She 
raised herself on her knees and swayed to and fro in her 
bed. * Kathleen, do forgive me ! do forgive my poor son ! 
Save him ; tell them he has not been so wicked ! Harry, 
Harry! Why did you say it was not your handwriting? 
Why did you ? ' And then Vaughan tore liis hair and said : 
*I would give my whole fortune to be able to retract my 
declaration and save my wife ! I never suspected that Tom 
had forged those bills.' And he hid his face in his hands, 
while the dying woman flung*herself upon Owen's breast : 
* Owen, dear Owen ! Help my child — withdraw the charge — 
say it has been a mi^iake — pray, dear Owen ! I will kiss 
your feet, if you will but help me. And you let poor Lewes 
pme in prison for my sake, you cruel men ! don't you see 
that it is I who lie in chains, I whose throat is wrung by the 
halter, I who am cast into hellish 5re, in remorse and mortal 
agony ! Save, help, save — ah, why do you all forsake me 
in my misery? Save my child, my only son, my idol, my 
everything ! save him, do. Ah, tlierc you stand as cold as 
stone, as hard as steel ! And you are more heartless than 
the men, Kathleen ! Kathleen, you have loved him after all. 
You have sacrificed everything for him — you are ruined for 
him ! How can you hate where you have loved so well ? 
Kathleen, Martyn, help me ! Say my child is mad, my son 
is insane, Martyn ; pray, pray, say that ! Save him, my 
child, from the gallows ! Ah, pray, pray, pray ! * It was 
dreadful, horrible. Hell is on earth, not beyond it." 
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Martyn's very lips were while, 
f " And one must have heard that through her trembling 
and the shivering-fits which made her teeth chatter and the 
very bed shake ; one must have felt the dying strength of 
her arms as she clung to us, and heard her burning elo- 
quence, even when the words already rattled in her thiuat — 
horrible, oh, horrible ! *' 

Marty n pressed both hands to his head. Gladys had 
turned deadly pale. Llewellyn bit his beard. 

" I wish I had not become a physician/' continued Martyn, 
after a pause ; then I need never have witnessed such 
scenes." 

Another long silence. He tried to take some tea, but 
pushed back the cup. 

This woman has suffered the eternal tortures of hell 
before she died. She only «poke of it in her dying hour. 
She also begged Vaughan*s pardon for having placed so 
little confidence in him ; but he had always been perfect 
and faultless, she said, and had never understood her or 
her errmi^ child." 

" Poor man 1 " said Llewellyn. 

" Yes, he is a poor man. Of what use have his riches, his 
manifold success, his grand schemes, his very integrity, 
been to him ? He has suffered his wife to pine to the 
grave because he could not overcome his hatred and jeal- 
ousy, inslcad cjf pitying her sinning child." 

Dear (ilatlys," said Llewellyn, " you will always repose 
blind confidence in your husband, will you not? You will 
confess everything to him, never conceal anything from him, 
never do anything without his knowledge and approval? 
Promise me, my child.*' 

"With all my heart," returned Gladys. "As it is, I look 
upon him as my guardian angel ; but for him I should have 
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fallen a victim to Tom's blandishments. And I was angry^ 
with my Martyn because I thought he had destroyed my 

happiness. Now, there passes no day without my feeling 
penitent about it." 

Martyn laid his arm around his young wife, and looked 
deep into her eyes. 

" I was long in disgrace/' he said, smiling. 

" Oh, Martyn, please don't ! I'm so ashamed,*' said 
Gladys. 

They sat silent for some time. At length Llewellyn 
demanded : 

"But the proceedings against poor Lewes will be stopped, 
I suppose, if it is found that he took nothing for him- 
self ? " 

**01d Owen has had several hard struggles with his 
master about it. Now he will prevail. Vaughan will with- 
draw his charge. Poor, honest old Owen had realty meant - 
to do right, but he has got himself into about the same diffi- 
eulttes as the bear did with the hermit. He tracked Tom 
like a bloodhound, and now he sees what he has done, he 
is quite disconsolate ; especially as his master says he would 
have sacrificed anything to save his wife." 

"Would he have done so? asked Llewellyn. 

"Why, yes; I think he would, if he had known every- 
thing. He was fond of her." 
Poor man ! '* said Gladys. 

"They have promised Edleen to try and save her son, 
and I have as well as consented to hint at insanity. But I 
do not think him insane. Tt will be better for him not to 
go at large any more. There is little chance of his re- 
forming." 

"Who knows?" said Llewellyn. 

" I fear he is lost, and poor Edleen died despairing." 
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<* Should they not have brought her children to see her > " 
asked Gladys. 

''That was out of the question. Consider how such -a 
scene would affect Winnie's clear mind and Minnie's tender 

heart, and both the children's sensitive nerves. No, it 
would not have been any comfort to Edieen, and wouid 
have made a lasting impression of horror upon the little 
girls. I have strong nerves and am pretty familiar with 
death, but that surpassed even my strength." 
•* They did not love their mother/* said Gladys. 

Because their mother did not love them. I often told 
her Winnie was a little genius, and she should not interfere 
with her enthusiasm ; but she would not listen to me. She 
never understood her." 

And Kathleen?'* 

Well, Kathleen is as ht for educating a child as a paper 
boat is for sailing.'* 

" I only hope they won't take the children home now," 
remarked Gladys. 

Oh, no. Edieen spoke of that too, and bade us thank 
your mother and btg her to be severe with her children, lest 
they should grow undisciplined like Tom." 

" And poor Vaughan said nothing ? He adores his 
children." 

" Vaughan only heo^i^ed and prayed me to save his wife — 
as if I had not told him long ago that her disease was in- 
curable. But people do not reason when they suifer. I 
wish I were no physician ! What a profession ours is ! 
That everlasting cry of distress : Help us ! People generally 
cause their misery themselves, and then we are to help 
them — to help them ! Ah, me, what a profession it is ! 
Every day brincrs us fresh scenes of misery and despair, 
fresh struggles with tolly and imprudence; we are alter- 
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nately overwhelmed with undeserved reproach and repug- 
nant praise, not to speak of the ingratitude we reap. We 

have no Sunday, no holiday on which we can feel sure of rest 
or pleasure, The very night is not our own. There are 
times when 1 curse my profession^ my blindness, and my clear- 
sightedness too. For I foresee every disaster which im- 
pends over happy families and which they cannot escape. 
And then one must listen to endless lamentations about 
trifling complaints, when one has but just witnessed real 
misery. Sometimes, too, one is not pai Licularly happy one's 
self, and has to cope with a rebellious heart that will not 
submit to its fate — and who cares? Who has a moment's 
time to think of aught but himself? I made pretty experi- 
ences when I was sad, and even desponding, when I did 
not know that happiness and consolation were springing on 
my path, bnt thought myself wholly forsaken and con- 
demned to everlasting solitude. In those days I fathomed 
the immense seltishness of mankind, and I can tell vou it's 
as deep as the sea and as fierce as the Istwyth, swallowing 
up and swelling with everything that comes in its way. i! 
and I ! and I ! That what's the world consists of." 

" On evenings like this one/' said Llewellyn, your beau* 
tiful profession appears hard and ungrateful to you, my 
friend. But there are other hours," 

« 

"Rarely." 

Ay ; but those rare hours are wortli other men's whole 
lives. Besides, you always have the privilege of studying 
Nature, great — holy Nature." 
" Rather say, implacable Nature." 
Must she not be implacable in order to renew herself 
continuously ? " 

** But to what end does she renew herself? Only to pro- 
duce the same misery, never to attain perfection." 
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** Nay, what do you want with perfection ? I take de- 
light in watching germination and decay, and even men's 
sins and passions, if truth must be told ; where should 1 
take my songs from, if I did not ?" 

" Ab, if my life were a song ! If I did not doubt and de- 
spair of my art every day ! " 

And I envy you for being appealed to by those who are 
in distress." 

" You would not envy me long, if you saw and were 
brought into contact with unlovely things. 1 would often 
give a good deal to be forgotten. 

" You share the fate of divine goodness — people forget 
you when they are happy.** 

A divine attribute to which I am indifferent, so long as 
happiness dwells by my own hearth too. But when I was 
alone, I felt very lonely." 

** Martyn, don't speak of that, it distresses me. I cannot 
forgive myself for not having tried to comfort you at the time." 

"You don't know, Llewellyn, how coldly and haughtily 
this little queen here treated her poor bondman," 

" Martyn— don't ! '* 

" The grass under her feet was not trodden down so mer* 
cilessty as poor I was." 

" Martyn, you are cruel.'* 

"Revenge is not generous, but sweet.- And when I haz- 
arded a word, she would grow taller by a head ; her lips 
would curve severely, and her eyes " 

" Martyn, Martyn, is that magnanimous ? Have I not 
begged your pardon ever so humbly ? " 

** Oh, yes. Suddenly my queen bows her head, all but 
goes down on her knees before me, and begs pardon — and 
I don't know why to this day," 
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"Iknow it was a curious thing. Asa matter of fact, 
Martyn, you owe your present happiness to Temorah." 

" Temorah ! Well, well, to be sure. A flattering dis- 
covery for a man wiio has ascribed his success to his per- 
sonal attractions." 

It is humiliating," said Llewellyn. 
And that is how she came to propose to me." 
« Martyn ! " 

"Ah, well—so you acted by Temorah*s advice?** 

"Yes — no — not ds you mean," laughed Ghulys, 
" Heavenly messengers are not always winged," remarked 
Llewellyn. 

" Oh, dear, no ! She took me for Kathleen, and would 
have strangled me, perhaps, if I had not escaped in 
time." 

« You?'* 

" Yes, me ! *' 

« 

" You never told me the story." 
"Still waters arc deep," said Llewellyn. 
"Won't you tell us? " asked Martyn. 
Oh, not to-aigbt. We have but just grown quiet and 
sleepy." 

" We ? i am not at all sleepy, nor is Llewellyn." 
I beg your pardon, I am very sleepy ; and if I can't 
have abed here, 1*11 He down in the hay and stare at the 
stars all night," said Llewellyn. 

"Do you call that sleeping ?" asked Gladys. 
"Oh, it's as good a way of sleepirrg as another." 
** But we have a little room for a guest, dear Llewellyn." 
" Yes," said Martyn, we have a little room for quite a 
little guest." 
« Martyn ! " 
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''Well, what's the matter? I only meant that it was 
little for a great genius." 

'*Who knows what great genius will slumber into life 
within its walls," said Llewellyn. 

<*/ shall think it an immense genius, of course/' laughed 
Martyn. 

And so they bade one another good- night. 

But they did not go to rest at once. Martyn listened, 
with his wife's fair face on his breast, to the description of 
that meeting in the churchyard, which he had demanded 
almost imperiously, and when Gladys rose with excitement, 
he gently drew her into his arms again. And then she 
begged his pardon once more, and cried a little, too, be- 
cause he had said such bitter things that evening, instead 
of feeiiug happy llirough her. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

AMONG THE GRAVES. 

Kathleen felt so friendless and forsaken, after the 

funeral, that she did not know what to do. Vaughan had 
locked himself up in his room ii'ud did not appear again 
that day, Owen had started for London with a paj^er 
signed by his master, authorizing liim to stop the proceed- 
ings against Lewes. And Kathleen wandered aimlessly 
about the house in her long mourning robes, asking herself 
whither she should go. Out into the wide world ? 

The summer evening was calm and fair. She walked ^ 
along the beach, where the waves stole up slowly and 
sleepily, with the gold of the sunset upon them. The light 
blue sky inii iorcd itself in the water, dyeing it a bright 
opal color, with faint stripes of red and green, that grew 
intenser as the sun sank lower, and looked like a red ball 
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against the hazy horizon. Kathleen stood still and gazed 
steadfastly at the red, cold disc, her eyes looking as sor> 
rowful as an eagle's when his wing is broken and the dis- 
tance no longer lures him, because his favorite element is 
powerless to bear him on. The red reflection was not in- 
tense eiiougii to tint her pale face, wiiose stony stillness 
contrasted strangely with the restless motion of the waves 
at her feet. 

Nothing, nothing, nothing ! " she thought, compressing 
her lips. 

Her future looked as gray and dreary as the vast expanse 
of sky and water before her, which was slowly merging into 
a dense, monotonous leaden tint. All brightness had 
faded out of it ; the whole universe seemed dead ; only 
that eternal throbbing on the unfeeling shore would take 
no end. And weary of that restlessness, the lonely black 
form turned from it, and wandered listlessly away into the 
twilight, unconscious where she went. For there was no one 
she would or could go to. She knew of no threshold that 
she wished to cross, no hearth at which she would be wel- 
come, 'i iicre was but one place where no one would drive 
her away, no one greet her with reserve and hesitation, well 
as some of them were known to her — the churchyard. 
Thither she bent her steps. She came past the old church, 
which looked one mass of dark, uncanny shadows. But she 
was not afraid, not at all afraid now. There was the sound 
of a spade in the churchyard ; she followed it, and presently 
saw the snow-white head of the ancient sexton rise to view, 
as he stood shoveling in a deep grave. 

Kathleen silently watched him at his work until he took 
out his match-bo.x and lit his lantern. Then he perceived 
the black figure beside him, shaded his eyes from the daz- 
zling light, and said : 
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" Ah, it*s you, miss ! A late hour for a lonely young 

lady." 

1 or whom is the grave ? " asked Kathleen, fain to make 
some remark. 

" For Toby s wife. The woman, you know, whose hus- 
band Master Tom saved ; she never quite recovered from 
the shock of that accident, and now she's dead. It's a pity - 
Master Tom got into such straits. They say the miners 
will all be called as witnesses when the assizes come on." 

** And what kind of evidence will the miners give ?** 

" Hum, that's hard to say. They don't want to get him 
into trouble when he saved Toby and Will, but an oath is 
no trifling matter.'* 

" Will everybody be summoned ? " 

*• Yes, they say everybody who knew him will have to give 
evidence.** 

** Indeed ! Must one obev tlie summons ? " 
" To be sure one must ; else one is fetched by the 
police." 

And must one swear an oath ? " - 
Of course one must. I had to bear evidence once, and 
I was in great -distress about tt. It concerned a woman who 

had murdered her child, and I was sworn a witness, because 
she had done it here in the churchyard. The poor thing 
was hanged in consequence of my speaking the truth." 

Kathleen felt her pulses beat. The old man had resumed 
bis work, but by and by he looked up again. 

•* Are you related to Master Tom ? '* 

" Yes," she replied, " I am related.*' 

** Well, then, perhaps they'll let you off. Were you also 
related to Mrs. Vaughan ? " 
" Yes." 

Poor lady," sighed the old man. " She's better in the 
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ground than above it. Well, good-night, and hurry home, 

miss, it's growing chilly. You're not afraid, I suppose ?** 

" No, I'm not afraid. Good-night." 

Kathleen strayed on to G Wynne's grave. There she sat 
down, with her face in her hands, and did not stir until a 
quick step, restlessly and irresolutely advancing and retreat* 
ing, made her lift her head in surprise. She recognized the 
stranger as Temorah, because she was rubbing her dress 
between her hands, as if she were washing it, and singing 
under her breath : 

•* They've led him to prison and forged him a chain. 

His limbs in iron laying', 
To iiiadci hi.-^ heart from deceivinj^ again. 
And to hinder his feet from straying. 

*' For bis eyes have been bright, and his lips have beguiled, 
And the shame that he wrought has been burning ; 
And now that he cannot acknowledge bis child> 
He never may think of returning. 

"And the gallows is high, and I'm sick of my life, 
And my honor has perished in sorrow ; 
No longer a mother — and never a wife — 
And my love to be hanged on the morrow ! " 

Suddenly brealcing off, Temorah came close to Kathleen 
and bent down to look into her eyes, so near that she almost 
touched her forehead. The next moment she started back 

with a terrible cry. Kathleen rose unsteadily to her feet, 
but the maniac had already flung herself upon her, and 
grasped her tlnoatwith both hands. Kathleen struggled to 
free herself with all her might, but Temorah was much 
stronger than she, and she felt a deadly faintness stealing 
over her, when a quick sharp blow on Temorah's arm made 
the latter loose her hold and fix a wondering look upon the 
new face before her. 
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" Are yott Death ? ** she asked calmly, as though she had 
never dreamt of strangling Kathleen. 

" I am Ulla, the witch, and if thou dost not get thee 

gone at once, I shall take all thy linen from thee and never 
let thee wash a^ain. Away, hie thee to the river/* 

Kathleen was destined to luulergo one unwelcome inter- 
view after the other. " I wish she had killed me," she 
thought, while Ulla drove Temorah from the churchyard 
with outstretched arm, imitating the screech of an owl to 
scare her away completely. Then she returned to Kath- 
leen. 

X(nv,** she said, we two can commune together undis- 
turbed." 

" Commune ? " repeated Kathleen. Have I called you, 
witch ? " 

Is that all the thanks thou wilt give me for saving thy 
life ? " 

" Do you want me to thank you for that ? I hold my life 
very cheap.'* 

I never saw aught so clumsy as thy hands. Such work 
never prospers one. All wrong, all wrong. I know ail, 
and am fain to laugh at thy folly." 
*< Your counsel has brought me so far.** 
My counsel ? Did I tell thee to give Tom the love-po- 
tion ? Did I, when so much better a suitor was at hand ? 
Nuvv thy fortune is marred and broken ; no husband, no 
hearth, and no home, fair maid.** 

I know that already ; you need not tell me." 
" Ay, but thou dost not realize it sufficiently ; else hadst 
thou not come hither, but to me. I have long expected 
thee." 

** Me ? What do you want with me ? " 
" I want thee to grow like myself." 
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Kathleen retreated a step. Ulla laughed. 

*' No, not so ugly as I am, my child ; real witches are 
very beautiful, for they have need of beauty. I am beauti- 
ful when 1 will and need it, most beautiful ; and thou shait 
rejoice in thy beauty if thou wilt hearken to me." 
I do not care about beauty or anything else/' 

" But thou wouldst eat and drink ? " 

Kathleen was silent. 

" Ay, my child, eat and drink ; and let me tell thee, it is 
belter to extort one's food from people than to bei; it. One 
laughs at them and takes it ; one grows rich and happy ; 
very happy and powerful, and sways the whole world. 
Thou art born to be a sorceress, to bewitch people ; why . 
not use lliy power ? Thou canst attain to whatever thy 
heaiL ilcsiros, and gain unheard of love, and reign over a 
host of vassals. Why wouldst thou hesiiate V* 

" And why are you ragged and wasted } Where is your 
empire, your lover, your host of vassals? " 

I will show thee things that shall cause thee to believe 
in my power.**. 

" But how have you gained that power ? '* 

" That will I teach thee. Thou must become one with 
Nature, my child, and renew thyself independently, as she 
does. For me, I see nowhere dust or ashes ; the very dust 
is replete with life." 

I will believe what I see.'' 

So be it. See / *' cried Ulla suddenly, with a pealing 

voice, laying her fingers on Kathleen's eyes, and beginning to 
murmur strange, incoherent words over her. 

When the j^irl opened her eyes again, Ulla was sitting on 
a tall tombstone, and stretching out her emaciated arms. 

And faintly, faintly, the graves began to stir, as if the turf 
upon then^ were surging up In tiny waves : then the move- 
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ment grew stronger, the earth heaved, and trembled, and fell 
asunder, and shadowy forms and faces emerged from it, gray, 
transparent, immaterial. They all bure small lamps in their 
hands, and moved their lips, but their voices were inaudible. 
They met, and passed one another, and held up their lamps 
to look in each other*s faces. More and more dead arose, 
until at last every grave stood tenantless ; and other forms 
came flying through the air on transparent steeds. Cloud- 
like mountains and causeways formed above the plain, and 
coaches whirled along them, drawn by fleet horses and at- 
tended by outriders and torch-bearers, all of them shadowy 
and transparent. Their inmates alighted and mingled with 
. the crowd. 

Some of the phantoms euriously approached Kathleen, and 
gazed at her by the light of their lamps. Una*s grave had also 

unclosed, and Gwynne's and Edleen's, and a child wiilia 
radiant face carae toward Kathleen — oh, horror ! it was 1 em- 
orah's. By its side floated a faint mist, a mere outline, a dim 
fancy, that seemed to cling to her for an instant (" This might 
have been but for the Green Lake") Kathleen shivered. To- 
by*s wife passed by her, wringing her hand and looking back 
with yearning eyes toward the home she had left. Edleen 
fell down at Kathleen's feet, and moved her lips again and 
again, but could not form an audible word. Gwynne glided 
calmly through the throng, gazing at Una's happy, white 
arid radiant face. Presently the dead took their hearts 
out of their breasts, held them to their lamps till they burned, 
and seemed to view the beautiful flames with delight. And 
then they showed those burning hearts to Kathleen, and 
a smile flitted over their gray faces, that were dissolving and 
nieltiug into air every moment. And ever new hosts came 
and went, but witliont a sound — not even a step or the 
rustling of a gown was heard. Only Kdkea succeeded 
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in breathing: Turn— save ! " close to Kathleen's ear and 
then her form dissolved in a few instants, all but her hand 
with the burning heart in it, which cast a bluish luster 
around. 

The phantoms seemed anxious to coiniiiiuie wiih each 
other, but unable io excite tlie fainte^^t interest in each 
other's minds. 1 hey also strove to speak to Kathleen, but 
shecould not understau l 'hem. Gwynne's once so eloquent 
lips moved in vain ; Kathleen could not catch his words, 
much as she strained her ears to listen. She heard nothing 
but a low sigh among the grass, and again that misty in- 
fluence clung to her for a second, and drifted away as be- 
fore. 

Una put her burning heart back in its place, and it flamed 
on and irradiated all her form and her clear, smiling face. 

And in the midst of all these phantoms Ulla sat still and 
motionless. The small lamps illumined her head from time to 
time, showing it more decayed and skull-like than those of the 
dead. She sat on her marble throne with her arms crossed 
on her bosom, watching the moving shadows through all 
that night. 

Kathleen did not know whether she had been waking or, 
dreaming, when a broad, blood-red dawn steeped the 
eastern sides of the church and tombstones in ruddy radi- 
ance. Xrila was gone, and the old sexton stood before her> 

"Wha4?"satd he. **Been sleeping among the graves, 
miss ? Haven't you seen anything uncanny then ?'* 

" Yes, I have," murmured Kathleen vaguely. "Yes, I 
have seen- a great deal, a great deal. Where's Ulla ? " 

" Who ? " 

" Never mind ; I hardly know what I am saying.*' 
" Do you mean Ulla, the witch ? Has she been here 
again ? " 
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"1 don't know. Maybe she has," said Kathleen, raising 
^herself with some difficulty and walking away as fast as her 
feet would carry her. She had meant to go to Ulla and 
give herself up to her, body and soul. But the coming of 
the sexton had dispelled the nightly charm, and now the 
sun was using in its glory. She felt that she could not bury 
herself alive, that some kind of existence and possibility of 
existence must still lie before her. Her body shrank from 
the castigation wiiich UUa*s emaciated appearance led her 
to suspect, and her beauty rebelled against the tyranny of 
ugliness. 

She went home, and knocked gently at Vaughan's door. 
He had evidently not been in bed, and his lamp was burn- 
ing still, in spite uf the sunshine out-of-doors. 

*' I wished to bid you good-by," began Kathleen, 
Good-by ? No, that you shall not. Edleen was with 
me last night, and bade me keep you near me. And indeed, 
child, I cannot do without you. I am alone. For I do not 
mean the children to live under my ill-starred roof again ; 
I shall leave them where they are. So we two will try 
to patch our ruined lives up somehow, shan't we, Kathleen ? 
We shan't be in each other's way, and can speak of her 
' sometimes.*' 

His voice broke as he concluded. 

Kathleen was silent, trifling with the crape on hbr dress. 

"And can you bear to sec nie ? *' she asked at last. 
** Would it not be better for you if I were removed from 
your sight and remembrance ? " 

" I have no intention to forget — it is impossible." 

"Thank you/* said Kathleen briefly. "Thank you, I 
shall stay.*' 

Vaughan sank back in his chair, as if his strengfth were 
utterly exhausted, and Kathleen went up the old staircase, 
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into the old room, and stood there a long time before she 
could make up her mind to take off her hat and smooth her 
untidy hair. She considered whether she should go to bed, 
or take^a bath and then a walk to the shore, or whether — 
whether — she really did not know ; she was standings irres- 
olute in the mi^lJlc of the room, when a well-known heavy 
tread resounded on the stairs, succeeded by a trot alony" 
the passage and a snort at the door. It was I'ruuiie paying 
her a visit, after a long interval. She flung her arms around 
the pony's neck and wept aloud. 

" You come to me, poor little creature ! " she sobbed. 

She cried herself calm upon the pony's neck, and then she 
went about the whole room, looking for a bit of sn^ar ; she 
onlv found some forgotten biscuit, dry and hard as stone ; 
but still it was something, and would serve to show Prinuie 
that his visits were welcome here. 

''Prinnte, Prinnie ! how did you come to think of me all 
at once ? Poor little creature, I'm not too bad for you ! 
You have no soul, Prinnie, or you would have ke[)t away. 
For there isn't a soul that woutd come near inc, i'rinnie." 

Her bitter feeling of forsakenness had hardly been 
mitigated by Vaughan's offer ; for that was not much more 
than if one of the dead last night had offered her a grave to 
live in. 

Kathleen went down to luncheon carefully dressed, but 

Mr. Vaughan sent a polite message, begging to be excused. 
She took a few morsels alone, and then seated herself in a 
window, her hands idly fohled on her lap. The summer 
was nearly spent, and now the last thunderstorm of the 
season, which that morning's glowing dawn had presaged, 
broke loose with crashing thunder and pouring rain. 
Kathleen thought of that long past tempestuous night, 
when Tom had crossed the river and she had looked after 
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him with hut eyes. How much she had gone through since 
then ! A heavy sorrow crept over her heart, and ciung to 
it for uv.my weeks after. 

She had to .take many a meal by herself before Vaughan 
made up his mind to come to table again. And then he 
sat opposite to her, bent and taciturn, and Kathleen vainly 
racked her brain for some topic of conversation. Those 
phaiUoiiis in the churchyard could not have met in more 
shadowy conviviaUty, she thought, remembering her dream 
and smiHng, now she had had time for mature consideration, 
that Ulla should have thought her so childishly superstitious 
as to believe in her power to raise the dead from their 
graives, when she had simply closed her eyes and lulled her 
to sleep. No, Kathleen was not qualified to become a 
sorceress. She lacked the faith which makes saints and 
fanatics. She beheved in nothing save her own beaut}', 
which gave her pleasure even now. It amused her to see 
her face in the mirror, to dress her hair in various ways, to 
watch the languid motion of her long lashes. 
' A superficial nature is not ennobled by the bitterest ex- 
perience. It cannot change its essence. As time went on, 
Kaihk eii ( ame to tell herself that it was quite convenient for 
Vaughan to have a good housekeeper, and' that it had been 
perfectly natural and proper not to turn her out of his 
house, when he was so rich. 

If there had only been anything palpable between the te- 
diousness of each hour and the painful excitement of the 
approaching assizes, anything to break the heavy gray 
monotony of her memories. 

The only otie wlio retained liis full energy and courage in 
that ill starred household was old Owen, He entered 
, Lewes's cell with a firm step and a resolute countenance. 
Lewes had grown thin and hollow-eyed, and the thick 
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blue veins on his forehead seemed to testify to an endless 

toiLure of thought. 

" Lewes, my friend, you are free !" cried Owen. 

Lewes staggered to his feet and leant against the table for 
support. 

** Free ? " he whispered. 

"Yes, free — ^free ! And you will retuin to your old desk 
and go on working with me. The charge has been with- 
drawn, cUid }'ou are my old Lewes again.'* 

The other slowly shook his head. 

" 1 am willing to earn my bread quietly and humbly with 
you as your meanest clerk ; but, no safe-key, no money 
transaction must ever be trusted to these hands again. Let 
me work in some obscure corner, where I am unperceived 
and can see her, when she. drives past the office windows.'* 
See whom ? " 

" The only woman I care for on earth." 

** Dear Lewes, you will not see her again." 

" Edleen ? " 

*' Yes, her sufferings are over.** 

Lewes sank down on his bench, struggling for breath. 
Owen thought he would not survive that hour. But his 
strong constitution resisted the spasms that made his lips 

turn blue and his hands contract. As soon as he was able 
to speak, he asked how she had died. Owen gave the de- 
' tails as dryly and undramatically as possible, and finally 
remarked that any one who had loved her must rejoice at 
her release, as there was little hope of saving Tom from 
the halter. 

Lewes kept his disconsolate thoughts to himself. Where 

was the use of hurting the old man with reproaches ? He 

had acted as honor and conscience had prompted him, in 
holy wrath, and if he had accelerated the uQhappy Edleen's 
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death aad broken Vaughaii's lieart, there was no help for it 
now. Strictly honest and strictly truthful people often do 
great harm and cause much misery, because they see things 
solely from one point of view, and fancy themselves stronger 
than they are, wiser than their lack of judgment permits, 
better than their erring fellow-creatures, who may have 
orijrinally possessed nobler natures than they and conse- 
queiulv been exposed to greater temptation. 

Lewes had thougfht a good deal during^ those long months, 
and in the pale, gray shadow of the prison walls it seemed 
so simple to him to go to Vaughan and say : Give the lad 
a few thousands of pounds and ship him off to Australia.*' 

Ay, things seem very simple, when passion is subdued, 
when grief has bowed the proud and unrelenting to the 
dust, when the gray monotony of every-day life has sobered 
the fanciful. Lewes could not understand why he had not 
done that and prevented all this present misery. He sat 
there in silence, and Owen stood before him, impatient to 
take him away, to restore him to honor and liberty. But ' 
Lewes was in no hurry ; he shrank from the noisy streets, « 
from familiar faces, from Ins own shadow, from Iiis return 
to tlie office. 

And yet he ought to have felt deeply grateful for being 
received into it again. He never suspected what it cost 
Vaughan to employ him now, when he was pondering- day 
and night as to what relations might have existed between 
his wife and Lewes. His practical mind could not take in 
the possibility of a nian s becoming a criminal for iiulhinef, 
witliout a word of encouragement or a look of loving grati- 
tude, barely for the sake of two beautiful eyes. But he was 
too proud to try and obtain certainty by uttering the doubt 
to any one, which was gnawing at his heart and growing more 
palpable the longer a space of time separated him from the 
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woman he adored, the woman in whose eyes he would soon 
have read the truth, that she was utterly inaccessible to any 
passion but her love for Tom. 

And so the proud, unhappy man went on bearing his 
racking pain« He never came to London, and rarely left 
his house at all. With regard to business he was as clear-' 
headed and bold as before, and his old passion for enter- 
prise soon possessed him so completely that he seemed in- 
different to all but figures. Kathleen's presence was rather 
agreeable to him than otherwise. The house was well 
kept. She always looked elegant and well-dressed, and 
her thoughts or feelings were a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to him. He shielded her from being summoned to 
give evidence against Tom, by pleading her near relation- 
ship to the defendant. When the trial came on, he did his 
utmost to save his stepson, and his exertions were so far 
successful that the young man was sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude for life, and thus belonged to the dead without 
passing through the hangman's hands. Vaughan thought 
Edleen would rest in peace now, and not appear to him 
night after night with clasped hands and looks of despair. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

" HOW IT CAME TO PASS. 

Time stole on. The dead were dust. The living waxed 
older. The children grew up and developed into the fair 
human flowers they were destined to be. 

One day Vaughan entered Kathleen's room. " I have a 
peculiar proposal to make to you," he began. His tone was 
quiet and businesslike. '* I intend to travel a while on the 
Continent, and as I do not wish to leave you here quite 
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alone, I should like to pass through the ceremony of mar- 
rying you, and to take you with me." 

" Marry w^/ " Kathleen flushed crimson and turned very 
pale again. 

" Our friendly relations luward each other shall remain 
exactly what they have been hitherto. But I shall give you 
an honest name, a fine position in society, and a rich inher- 
itance. As a wealthy widow, you will have the world at 
your feet. My children are liberally provided for, and when 
they marry they will of course have all their mother's orna- 
ments into the bar^ iin." 

** Their mother's ornaments ! " repeated Kathleen, with 
a joyless laugh. " There isn't one real stone left among 
them. Don't you know we sold them all ? That was the 
beginning I " 

Vaughan stood with a heavy frown gathering on bis 
brows, and made no reply. 

" However," pursued Kathleen, " I accept your proposal 
on condition that I may order as many dresses as I like, 
stay in London as long as I please, and travel when the 
humor takes me.** 

l*m not in the habit of doing things b^ halves,*' returned 
Vaughan dryly. 

And so they were made man and wife, and took a beauti- 
ful wedding-trip through France and Italy, 'and Kathleen 
returned just at the right time to shine in her new, real 
jewelry and tasteful attire, as the most elegant of London 
ladies, the beauty of the season. Vaughan was unanimously 
congratulated on having won this charming creature, who 
lent his name and wealth a brighter luster. Her drawing- 
rooms were the finest, her table the choicest ; her guests be- 
longed to the best society ; and, when she glided through 
some crowded ball-room, with her ivory complexion, her 
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raven hair and brows and lashes, and that strangle, sudden 
glance of her bewitching' bine eyes, many a young man's 

heart beat faster, and nuitiy a woman felt li.c pangs of un- 
availing envy. She looked the incarnation of passion, and 
was, nevertheless, as cold as marble. People hinted at 
strange, romantic passages in her past life, but their powers 
•of invention never came near the truth. Mrs. Vaughan 
was a favorite topic in society, a mark for every opera* 
glass, the belle of every ball, the most daring of horse- 
women. 

" I advise you," said Vaughan composedly, " to keep your 
heart in check till after my death. I have no wish to inter- 
fere with your feelings so long as you take care of your rep- 
utation. But you will have better chances of making a bril- 
liant match by and by, if you are wholly disengaged." 

*' One never gets burnt more than once, Vaughan. The 
first time one does not know what one is about, but after- 
ward it is easy to be on one's guard. A thorough burn- 
ing makes one prudent for all the rest of one's life." 

Vaughan liad the name of a terribly jealous husband. 

Rose Cottage had become a very pleasant home. Bloom- 
ing children skipped across its threshold, and Martyn was 
falling more deeply in love every day, while Gladys felt su- 
premely happy and was as beautiful as ever. 

At the vicarage all was bustle and commotion. Hobert 
was expected home after an absence of several years ; Mor- 
gan was to return to meet him, and Ned had holidays. And 
so the family were to be completely reunited again for the 
first time since the father's death. Garlands were being 
wound, choruses practiced and Chinese lamps prepared to 
illuminate the garden in the evening. Missy superintended 
the preparations from her easy-chair, to which the gout 
confined her. Daisy and Winnie were standing on high 
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ladders to hand the garlands to Freddy, as he towered 
above them. 'I'he twins brought in big- ba>kcLs full of 
roses which they had cut off Gladys' bushes. Lizzie was 
busy in the kitchen and cellar, and ran in lightly now and 
then to consult her mother. Just then North rose very 
stifRy and painfully, and wagged his tail as assiduously as 
he conid to welcome Llewellyn, who seemed to remain un- * 
changed and youthful, and had been bidden to the chcciial 
feast. 

"Why, where is Winnie?" he asked, as he exchanged 
friendly greetings with the rest. 

** Winnie ? Ah, to be sure, where's Winnie ? She was 
here till a few minutes ago." 

Where was Winnie ? She had hidden herself, like *the 
little coward slie was, because the time for Morgan's arrival 
had rome, and Morgan was not to see how her heart flut- 
tered at his approach, since he had jio heart for her. Was 
he not more cold and reserved every time he visited his old 
home ? And now he had been away for nearly two years, 
two long years, in which he had not even sent -her a roes* 
sa-o. Her heart had always belonged to him ; she hardly 
knew when she had begun to love him. He had always 
been jn rfection ilscU, a man who had no faults like other 
people, who was always serious, nnd h;ui understood her 
when nobody had. For when tlie news of her father's 
second marriage had reached her from London, the pas- 
sionate child had run out and dashed her head against a 
tree in a frenzy of pain. Then she had felt something soft 
between herself and the tree, and when she opened her 
eyes she saw Morgan, of whose presence she had been 
ignorant, who had interposed his hand between her fore- 
head and the bark o£ the tree, and now withdrew it, cut and 
bleeding. 
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" Ikii, \\ iiuiie," lie said, bu reproaclil luiy that she stood 
before him drooping- her head and waiting for him to go on. 
As he said nothing, hmvever, she raised her eyes and met 
his gaze. Was it that look of his, which she could never 
forget again ? It bad sunk deep, deep into her heart. 

" I — I — I can't bear it, Morgan/* she stammered at last, 
as he still kept silence. He did not reply nor look away 
- ironi her. 

No, Morga»i, please don't, don't look at me like that ; 
turn your eyes away from me, Morgan." 

Was that my father's good little daughter } " he said at 
length. 

" But, Morgan, he never thought such a thing could hap- 
pen." 

*' What thing could liappcn ?" 

" That Kathleen, Kathleen — should become my— mother. 
Morgan, he never dreamt of such a thing." 

But she will not be your mother, child." 

She will take me away from here, and tell falsehoods 
again, and get me into trouble with papa, and — and — whip 
me again, tor she delects me. And she'll take my harp 
away again, and drive me away from the piano — and — 
and ** 

Morgan seated himself on the bench before which he 
had once lain among the leaves at Una's feet, with Marty n 
standing near them. He laid his arm around Winnie, 
pushed the hair from her aching forehead, and said : 

*' My poor little Winnie, not one of all these dreadful 
things will happen. How will you ever learn to bear a mis- 
fortune if you make it so much worse in your own estimation 
by idle and probably groundless apprehensions ? " 

" Morgan, you were also in despair at one time, though 
you never told me why." 
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Why I was in despair ? Some time, after many years, I 
will tell you. But^ Winnie, I never tried to knock my brains 
out." 

"Well, you're a man." 

"That makes liUle difference with regard to suffering. 
On the contrary, I think women have more fortitude than 
men." 

" Your mother, Morgan ! " 

*♦ Ay, my saintly mother Can't you be like her ? " 

"I'm not really her child, you know. I wish I were, 
just a little bit, Mor^ran." 

**Does she nut luve you already like a child of her 
own ? " 

And there that look was again, and Winnie wondered how 
deep a ray of sunshine went when it fell upon the sea ; she 
suddenly put that question. 

It depends on the position of^the sun," said Morgan, 

surprised and at a loss to understand the child, who was 
looking fixedly at him. He saw that she pondered on his 
reply. What could she have meant ? 

Ah, yes, what had she meant? To what had the young 
soul unfolded under his gaze ? He knew it not, nor did 
she. She only knew that he was perfect and strong, and a 
hero, her conscience and her better self to her. But she 
did not know a collective luune for all these attributes, not 
even long after, on that day when she had hid herself at his 
approach. 

She heard the carriage drive up, she heard all the greet- 
ings, and her cheeks burned. Should she go down now ? 
Should she meet him on the stairs ? Yes, perhaps on the 

stairs. But as she emerged from her room, she saw him 

come along the passage, leaning; on his mother's arm. 

Is that Wiunie ? " he asked hesitatingly and surprised. 
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'* Yes, she has grown, has she not ? '* 

A slender, cold hand lay in his for a moment and was 
quickly withdrawn, a profound look flashed across his face, 
and then she fled like a g^azelle along the passage and 
down the stairs. He only saw the brown curls float on the 
air and brighten with the sudden reflection of a sunbeam ; 
then she was gone. 

An hour later Robert arrived, sinewy and sunburnt, 
southern and foreign looking. He did not recognize any- 
body, and nobody recognized him. They found the 
change so gceat that they grew quite silent, until Gladys 
burst into a ringing laugh and held her children up to 
him. 

" Lottv and Lilv," said he. 

" Here are Lotty and Lily," cried the twins, who had 
grown taller than Daisy and Winnie had been. 

When he saw Winnie, he stood perfectly aghast. 

'* Why— you're a grown-up young lady," he stammered. • 

What's become of little Winnie, whose hair I used to 
pull ? " 

"She's here — pull away, ' said Winnie unabashed, and 
laughingly held out her long curls to him. 

Morgan was surprised to see her- anything but shy with 
his brother, while Robert seemed to have lost his tongue 
since he had set eyes on her. She was very like her mother, 
with her gray eyes and golden-brown hair, her delicate figure 
and slender hands and Icci. Her appearance formed a 
striking contrast to the more substantial beauty and stronger 
statures of Daisy and Lizzie. 

There was a regular tumult in the dear old drawing-room 
which had witnessed all their joys and all their griefs, and 
when they were about to grow melancholy with the very 
sweetness of their memories, Ned arrived, raising their mirth 
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to its highest pitch with his imperturbability and his dry 
jokes. Finally Martyn came rushing in. What shaking of 
hands, and rejoicing, and questioning, and simultaneous 
talking there was ! They made such a din that North 
began to bark, by way of remiacling them of bis presence. 
Missy stntled in spite of her pains, happy to see her whole 
flock together once more, probably for the last time before 
her faithful heart should stand still and her kindly voice be 
hushed. 

" Missy, dear Missy," said Minnie, laying her face against 
her old friend's, fur those poor hands of heri> were too sen- 
sitive to bear touching. Now you are glad, aren't you ? 
I mean to become like you, Missy ; Til never marry, and 
only belong to other people's children, and love them, as 
^ dearly as you have done. Missy.'* 

Winnie lived quite alone in a little room at the top of the 
house. She had begged hard to liave it to iierst!!, and had 
hung it in a most original fashion with all sorts of gay- 
colored tapestry. Her window looked straight into the 
tree-tops and birds' nests, and sometimes her harp and deep, 
soft voice were heard there at night in untiring improvisa- 
tion. This inheritance from her mother bad thriven wonder, 
fully under Llewellyn's fostering hand ; Missy often forgot 
her gout when Winnie sang. That night Winnie's singing 
also floated out across the tree-tops for ever so long. She 
was not aware that a slumberless watcher was listening to 
it below, sitting motionless on the terrace lest he should 
betray his presence. 

** She was so shy with me," thought Morgan. Perhaps 
she does not care for me any more. Perhaps she likes 
Robert. If she would only say so, I would not stand in his 
way." 

He bad not known that she occupied that little rpom, anc) 
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when be bad first beard the harp, be had fancied it was 
Llewellyn^ but not for long, for her voice soon mingled 
with the thrilling of the chords : 

*' They all await the thing they love, 
With mute and wistful yearning ! 
The shore awaits the rising tide. 
The night the day's returning 

" The planL awaits the sparkling dew, 
The sky its starlight leader. 
The sea its tempests, and the wood 
Its golden autumn splendor. 

•* The earth awaits the fruitful rain ; 
The vine-flowers bend and quiver 
With longing for the ripening sun ; 
The brook would join the river. 

•* And when the waves have reached the shore. 
They break upon it dying ; 
And at the day's serene approach, 
The night is ever flying. 

'* The dewdrop finds a withered plant ; 
The sky is gray and dreary ; 
Thi^ o;olden leaves must sink to dust ; 
The storm-tossed sea grows weary. 

** The earth is flooded with the rain ; 
The plundered vineyards shiver ; 
The rippling brook is borne away. 
And scattered in the river. 

** They all await the thing they love, 
The bliss they dream of gaining— 
And when at last it comes to them, ' 
It is not worth attaining ! " 

Not worth attaining " — was thai tcaf wliicii had in- 
fluenced her manner to him to-day ? Did she doubt the 
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possibility of happiness with him? He questioned himself 
whether, after having waited for her growing up all these 
years, he loved her as dearly as he had loved Kathleen, and 
he was too honest and candid not to own to himself that 

he liad thrown away all his fust delight in love, that he had 
wasted the profoundest passion of his heart, and that his 
feeling for Wianie woidd never be so intense and engross- 
ing as his first love had been. He had not met Kathleen 
again. She was almost always away in London, or on the 
Continent, or staying at country houses. In Wales she was 
hardly ever spoken of. Morgan himself thought, that 
evening, that he had forgotten her, and might aspire with 
a quiet conscience to the fair ilower which was willing to 
bloom for him — unless, indeed, he had been mistaken, aud 
his brother had been the beloved lover. 

A few days later he resolved to consult his mother, as he 
could not cdmprehend Winnie. Mrs. Gwynne smiled archly 
and advised him not to be too bashful. 

"But Robert?" 

" Well, Robert is very much charmed, but he will get 
over it. Take heart, and do not suiter that which is yours 
to be taken from you." 

But Morgan siill hesitated. He could not forget the sad 
mockery of his first wooing, and had no confidence in his 
success. 

The days passed in sunny glory and endless delight. 

Th;: iiiniates of the vicarage were m hi^h spirits, and some- 
' times Winnie took part in the fun, unreservedly merry, 
mischievous, and witty for the time being, but presently re- 
. tiring into herself again, like gentians closing at sunset. 
Llewellyn watched her secretly and with deep enjoyment. ' 
One morning, after breakfast, the whole family were 
assembled in the drawing-room, jesting, laughinjg, and mak* . 
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ing plans for the day. Winnie had sat a long while at 
Missy's feet. Now she rose and passed quielly through 
the great bow-window to the terrace, and thence to the big 
avenue that had seen so much love, glad and sorrowful, in 
its day. Winnie knew nothing of those past passions. She 
only knew that Morgan was cold and always withdrew 
when Robert courted her. She pulled up the grass>btades 
and bit off their tender ends, wondering what Morgan could 
mean! She wanted him to be as he had been in the old 
time, quite the same ; no, not quite, diUerent somehow — she 
did not exactly know what she wanted herself, she felt so 
dizzy with the tumult of her young heart. 

Meanwhile Robert went up to Morgan, who had first 
taken a few steps after Winnie, and then stopped irreso- 
lutely in the window. 

*' Hark ye, Morgan, old fellow, I didn't think you were 
such a milksop. If you don't go after her, / shall ; for I'm 
asr mad about her as a March hare." 

*' Am I to leave her to you, Robert ? " 

*« Not unless she throws you over. You had better try 
your luck first. You see I'm candid with you," 
You arc a good fellow and I am a fuol." 

" No, you got hurt once, and you can't forget it. But 
that was different, Morgan." 

** She has grown so shy." 
Ah, I wish she were shy with me ! I*d have kissed her 
long ago. You've got no experience, old fellow." 

Morgan shook his finger at his brother. 

"Oh, well, you know, you're a saiiU and I'm a sailor," 
the latter said, refklening. Really, INTorgan, I'd like to help 
you, but I'm afraid I might forget and speak for myself." 

.Morgan looked after the white dress glistening among 
the avenue trees. 
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" She's like the does and hares, and every other creature 

ill air and water," said Robert. "She calls and flies, calls 
and flies, and doesn't know herself how coquettish she is; 
she goes after you, and you don't see it because she slips 
away as soon as you turn your head. I watched her y ester* 
day. You stepped out on the terrace, and she rose without 
knowing what she was about, to go after you, and when I 
asked her, * Whither so fast?* she grew sadly confused, and 
had to reflect some moments before she exj)laiiieU iliat she 
wanted to get Missy her shawl. But Missy had one already. 
How am I to pay my addresses to her after that ? I must 
be blind to think of such a thing. She has often followed 
you, and you haven't seen it. Morgan, she's a poem, a 
fairy-tate personified. I've seen plenty of women on this 

checkered globe,but there's a charm about Winnie Look 

how she's bitin|[!^ the grass-blades, she'll cry directly, she's 
much too innocent to hide her feelings. She doesn't even 
know yet that she's in love with you. Just try her by say- 
ing you must be off to-morrow, and see what'il happen. 
How slow you are, Morgan ! Don't wait till her eyes open 
of themselves, you'll lose the first and subtlest sweetness of 
it all. Bah, must one teach you how to make love Doesn't 
a fellow know that kind of thing by instinct ? " 

Morgan sighed and walked out toward the avenue. 
Robert beckoned Llewellyn to the window, and they waited 
together to see the result. But just as Morgan came up 
with Winnie, some big trees hid them from view,, and the 
two inquisitive watchers had to wait till they should catch 
sight of them aL;ain. However, they were richly rewarciCLl 
for their patience. As the young couple passed the next 
opening between the trees, a most extraordinary thing 
occurred : Winnie sank upon her knees for an instant, and 
then sprang up like a fawn and was bounding away, when 
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Morgan caught hQr to his heart and kissed her as if he could 
never let her go again. And she did not make the sUghtest 
resistance, but received his kiss as a flower receives a first 
rain-drop. Llewellyn and Robert looked smilingly at each 
other^ and Robert said : 

" Fd have liked that kiss, I'd really have liked it, and it 
was rather good-natured ni nie not to go in for it." 

" A fast young sailor finds plenty of rare flowers to cheer 
his way," said Llewellyn ; a lonely country minister has 
fewer chances." 

" I say, those two seem in no hurry to return ! " 

"Why should they return? .As I know Winnie, Morgan 
will need all his powers of persuasion to bring her in here." 

riianks to their persevering watchfulness, they also wit- 
nessed the trouble it cost Morgan to lead his coy, blushing, 
shamefaced betrothed back to the room and into the arms 
of her friends. Winnie was quite subdued, and laughed 
bashfully, dropping on the floor and hiding herself in Missy's 
lap. And when Ned and Daisy pulled her away with united 
efforts, she hid behind Mrs. Gwvnne and a sofa-cushion. 

"Well done, Morgan ! " said Robert afterward. "Seems 
to me you were niiglity quick about it." 

" Ah, 1 was quite surprised myself. Can you understand 
it, Robert? It really seems she loves me." 

" Why, yes ; it is startling news ; but I think she does, my- 
self." 

« But, Robert— w/r.'" 

** Why, do you think yourself a monster, old fellow ?" 
"Well, no, I suppose not. But it seems she has loved 
nie this long time." 

" I thought 1 had hinted as much to you." 
" But she was such a child." 

" Child indeed ! She was a girl, Morgan. They pretend 
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to be children and are sirens from their cradles ; tbey flirt 
before they can speak, and love before they can think. And 
you have kept the flame pretty well alive, furnishing oil for 
it, without a suspicion of the truth, of course." 
" I dare say I am awfully obtuse." 

" Dear old Morgan, how I used to thrash you ! 1 wish 
1 iiiii;ht do so now ! It would relieve my feeling ! " 
** Do so, then ! ** 

" No, it wouldn't be fit, now you're a minister and an ac* 
cepted lover to boot. What would she say, if she saw me 
thrash her lord and master, her idol, her ideal } ** 

"Ah, Robert, I am so terribly far from being: an ideal ! " 

" Don't tell her so ; stick to the pedestal she iias placed 
you on ; you'll both be the better for it." 

" Riit that would not be honest." 
Oh, yes, it would ; quite honest enough, and very use* 
ful into the bargain." 

But if she discovers the truth ?" 

" She won't ; not before the end of the honeymoon. Only 
try and keep up to the mark till then." . 

•* Robert, Robert \ I wish 1 had yonr Wght licart ! " 

" Don't you though } If I could only thrash you, Mor- 
gan, it would make you so much happier/' 

** I tell you again, da ! " 

And all of a sudden the brothers were seen wrestling 

with each other in the mejldow like boys, Robert's flexible, 
catlike agility compeiisatini!: for Morgan's broader build 
and greater strength ; but alter giving his brother a good 
deal of trouble, the sailor magnanimously suffered himself 
to be vanquished because he had caught a glimpse of Win- 
nie's frightened face. 

The small scene produced the desired effect ; Morgan 
grew coiiiideiiL, W'innie tractable, the children boisterous, 
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and Mrs. Gwynne cheerful. Llewellyn called Robert a 
great psychologist aud adept in the art of managing human 
nature. 

A pity I can't bestow some of it on mj brother ; he 
wants it more than I do." 

How bravely Robert was trampling on his own heart all 

this time, none guessed but his mother, and she knew with- 
out her son's having betrayed himself by a single word or 
look. She thought of her dearest one ; how his strong 
spirit and shining example lived on in his children so long 
after he had left them himself. 

My children love one another/' she said. 

The minstrel looked at them : "Yes, they do, with a 
strong, self-sacrificing affection." 

Mrs. Gwynne followed the uunstrel's look, which was fixed 
approvingly on Robert ; she saw that he, too, Iiad under- 
stood her son and appreciated his goodness, and her moth- 
erly heart beat high with glad excitement and anxious pride. 

Some days later the general rejoicing was interrupted by 
a piece of news which perturbed them all for a few hours, 
as though there were thunder in the air. Vaughan wrote, 
he and Kathleen would arrive in about a fortnight and take 
their daughters home for the time before the wedding. 

Winnie flung herself at Mrs. Gwynne's feet and implored 
her to prevent their taking her away. Minnie also cried, 
though she had completely forgotten her former home. 
.Mrs. Gwynne feared Kathleen, and held many a long and 
anxious consultation with Missy and Llewellyn about Mor- 
gan and Winnie. Morgan himself was deeply agitated, and 
trembled at the thought of that meeting and of Winnie's 
eyes, which would quickly discover his ancient feelings, if 
he, were not careful. However, he thought himself so 
thoroughly cured, and so thoroughly in love with his charm- 
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ing betrothed, that all the witches and sirens in the world 
could not harm him. The most anxious of ail was Marty n, 
though he never said a word. He would not let Gladys suspect 
that he had not forgotten Una, but he knew well how tenacious 
a feeling first love is, and be wished Kathleen at the antipodes. 

Gladys was perfectly unconcerned. She saw that her 
dear husband was all her own, and she had never yet 
thought of jealously banishing Una's picture. Without 
being very selfish, she was engrossed by her happiness, and 
occupied a somewhat limited point f)f view with regard to 
Other people's feelings. Had she been able to fathom her 
Martyn's heart and found Una's image clinging to its inmost 
recesses, she would have felt sadly hurt and troubled, and 
would probably have tortured herself with useless repinings. 
For reasons like this, loving delicacy and dignified silence 
should be observed iii Liie most happy anu 'ender relations 
of life. No one is the better for kiiuwing or telling 
everything. There are burdens which every one must bear 
himself, and a man- should never be considered false qr 
insincere if he presents only the select and satisfactory out- 
come of his mental fermentation to other people's view. 
His best is generally just good enough for his fellow- 
creatures. So thought Martyn, and went on his rounds with 
a heavy heart, wishing Katlileen a solid attack of typhus or 
measles. "Would I were Ulla and could lay her lame with 
some awful incantation !" he thought with grim mirthfulaess. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
PROM Winnie's diary. 

"T AM very sad to-day and cannot speak of it to any- 
body. So I will op^'ti my old book and confide my troubles 
to it. Perhaps I shall feel better if I do. Possibly I exag- 
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gerate, too. They often tell me I am apt to exaggerate. 
Here I am in the old room which I used to occupy in my 
childish days. It is the only one that has remained un- 
changed. One woirld not recognize the rest of the house, 
it is so brilliant. Of course they did not wish for reminis- 
cences. There is but one they cannot remove — the sound 
of the hammering in the mines. All my youth comes back 
to me as it strikes my ear ; and I see my mother. For the 
first time in my life a longing after my mother steals over 
me. My father had not seen me for years; he stood 
speechless before me^ and at length he whispered, with 
trembling lips, * Edieen ! ' So I must be like her. But I 
will not sillier as she has suffered. I will al.\a}s tell my 
Morgan everything, for her whole misery commenced with 
not telling things. And yet, one cannot always be straight- 
forward. I cannot tell him, after all, how he bore himself 
when Kathleen, my step-mother I mean, alighted from the 
carriage. 

" Ah me, how beautiful she is ! She has never been so 

beautiful — atid so splendidly drcssqd. My father must 
have grown very wealthy. But he looks so old and gray, 
and not in the least happy. Kathleen glanced at me with 
her old look — the look with which she used to pull me 
away from the piano. But why, nom — what harm have I 
done her ? And when she gave Morgan her hand, he bowed . 
low, and when he straightened himself again, he was pale 
to his lips, and his dear eyes looked gloomy, just as o looniy 
as they did long ago, when he was in such distress about 
something he will not disclose to me even now. But I fear 
I have guessed it, and I feel a hot pain in my heart and 
chest, as if they were on fire. No doubt it is quite foolish, 
and I am almost ashamed of writing it, but when I saw my 
Morgan so pale, my old hatred of Kathleen seemed to revive. 
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"Dear Lord, help me to overcome it. I will be calm, 
and good, and grateful, very grateful for the happiness of 
possessing Morgan, who has been dear to me ever since I 
can think. Of course I cannot claim to be the only one he 
ever cared for. He was a youngs man when I was still a 
little girl ; but that is not really so long ago, it only seems 
so to me, because I w<is growing from year to year. Dear 
Lord ! my heart is very heavy, and I cannot speak to Mor- 
gan of this. It would look as if I did not trust him. Be- 
sides, she is a married woman now, and my step-mother, so 
I ought to have no cause of apprehension. And yet I feel 
so troubled. What am I to do to hide my feelings from 
Morgan ? Marty n grew uneasy when he saw Morgan so ' 
strongly moved, and spoke softly to hiiii ; and ihen Morgan 
flushed crimson, and the veins in his forehead swelled. I 
pretended to be looking at Kathleen lest he should think 
himself observed. It was impossil^e, too, not to look at 
Kathleen, she was so lovely. I am dreadfully ashamed 
of myself, but I go to my mirror very often since then. I 
have never done that before. She was as lithe as a cat. 
Ah, and those hateful blue eyes of hers, with their cutting 
expression hidden under her lashes. I wonder whether she 
still lays a pencil on her lashes to make people see how ' 
Jong they are. Her skin is like ivory ; her black hair is 
. long and dense, and her figure extremely delicate and pretty. 
I feel quite clumsy beside her. But she i$ married after 
all, and must be happy with my good, good father. Only, 
she is always up in her fine apartments, and my father stays 
in his study, and so they are rarely together. Why did he 
marry her, I wonder? My Morgan will bear me company, 
and when he works, I shall sit b^ him as quiet as a mouse, 
i^nd his study shall become what my father Gwynne's has 
been, a place of refuge and resort to all the household. I 
will not live alone like Kathleen. 
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•* They did not speak very affectionately to each other 
either. Why did they marry ? This morning she told him 
something disagreeable about Minnie, and yesterday about 
me — already! But my father paid no attention to her. 
And that made her look furious ! I heard my kind step- 
mother say, * To be sure, she is very beautiful.* And my 
father made no reply. Mamma's picture stands on his 
writing-table, and a life-size oil-painting of her hangs over 
his bed, and he took another portrait of hers in a silver 
frame from his traveling bag and placed it on the table by 
his bed. If that is the case, I begin to tremble for Morgan 
again. He did not come near me while my stejvmother was 
present, just as if he had been afraitl. Afraid of what, I 
wonder ? Martyn drew him into conversation and placed 
himself so that Morgan was forced to turn his back to her. 
But Morgan was quite absent and never heard what Mar- 
tyn said to him. My heart beat so fast that I could not 
help sighing. At that Robert quickly turned to me and 
asked whether I didn't LhiiTK my step-mother more hateful 
than ever. Tl^t comforted me a little. And he laiii;hed • 
at her ail the time, and declared she did not please him at 
all. In the south there were thousands of such women, he 
said ; they had no charm for him ; they were as cold and 
smooth as snakes ; he knew them well. And when I looked 
toward her and Morgan again and again, he said : * You 
know we think it right to cry over our household graves, 
Winnie, but the warm sunshine and flowers make us gay 
again a minute after,' 

' Graves do not speak,' said I. 

^ So that was the cause of Morgan's despair in those old 
days. But why ? Why«did he not marry her, if he was 
fond of her ? What was there to prevent him ? I wonder 
whether she cared for him ? 

She gave him such strange looks ; I have never seen any 
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one look like that. I could not describe it either. I should 

not know how. I tried to imitate it before my glass, but to 
no purpose. One cannot look at one's self in such a way, 
nor could I look so at my Morgan. I should die with 
shame. And what would he think of me ? 

And my father toid htm he should spend his days with 
us» and my step-mother said, there would always be a seat 
ready for him at our table. But he only stayed for a quar- 
ter of liour, my Morgan. Only a quarter of an hour ! 
I feel quite choked since then. And when I asked : 'You 
are going already, and leaving me alone T he replied that 
his mother wanted him, and Gladys had invited him so 
pressingly, and Martyn wished, 1 know not what — so 
many excuses, that I said quite coldly : 'Ah, Indeed ?' and 
let him go. If my Odysseus is afraid of sirens, I will cer- 
tainly not lure him to where they dwell. I had rather he 
kept away. But his siren is fettered after all. There is 
evidently something here which 1 do not understand. My 
head feels diz^y with it. There is a secret somewhere, and 
I do not know how to lift the veil. • 

I used to fancy I could tell him everything I had 
thought and felt through all these years, however unruly 
it had been. And now I have suddenly grown taciturn. 
What should I say to him ? I am so ashamed. How am 
1 to call the feelinc^ which possesses me? For it is some- 
thing worse than my old childish hatred, fierce as that was, 
' I am also afraid of her ; she looks so grand in her line clothes, 
as if she ruled everything— except my father. He is icy 
cold to her, icy. She is strangely respectful to him ; and 
yet, when she said : * I want another summer gown and a 
riding-habit, A'auL^han," he repjied, * Why not order it 
then>* Tt did not use to be so with us in the old davs. 
There must be a secret, and I shall not rest until 1 have found 
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it out. Why did Morgan not marry her ? And why did my 
father ? He is not the least fond of her. 

** It was hard to get into the carriage and drive over 
here. I felt as if they were tearing; my heart to shreds, be- 
cause it clang to the vicarage while they took me away 
from it. My whole happiness seemed to fall to pieces. But 
I did not cry ; firstly, because I would not hurt my father ; 
a;id secondly, because I would not show any weakness in 
my step-mother's presence ; I should be lost if I did. 
When she bade Morgan good-by, he turned pale again and 
never looked at me. So I was robbed of his last glance. 
And |ier face wore such an ugly expression of triumph. I 
should have liked to strike her. 

" Minnie is a very silly child still She puts such stupid 
questions — ' Why did I not embrace ?vlorgan a hist time ?* 
and the like. How couhl I embrace him when he did not 
look at me and only heard the siren's sweet good-by? 
Why did he not marry her ? Robert pressed my hand till 
it ached, saying, ' Keep up your courage, things are sure to 
come wrong ! ' so that I could not help smiling. As we 
drove away I saw him put his arm in his brother's and walk 
down the park with him. 

On the road a strange thing happened ; when the car- 
riage *stopped before our park gate, the poor mad laundress 
suddenly came up to it and threatened my step-mother with 
her fist — ' Tom,' she said, and was gone again. My father 
was looking out of the opposite window, and Kathleen had 
turned as white as a sheet. When she could sj)eak, she said 
it was incomprehensible that lunatics were left at large. 
But that poor tlnng is so harmless; she washes and sings 
very sweetly, and does not seem to grow older or to lose 
her beauty. But what did that mean ? We were told our 
brother Tom was dead. There was something between 
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Tom and Kathleen, but I don't recollect very clearly. They 
'were en imaged or something like it, I fancy. I can't remem- 
ber. There is anotlier secret. Those things were never 
spoken of in our liearing^ ; that is liuw I came to forget so 
much. But they said my mother's death was caused by 
Tom's. I see that I am walking bhndfold, and I am fright- 
enedy dreadfully frightened, and long so much for Morgan, 
and Missy, and my own mother too. Strange I I never 
longed for mamma till to>day. I feel out of place here, and 
yet it is my father's house. Whenever he looks at me, his 
eves fill with tears, and when I go to the piano, he leaves 
the room ; so too, when I play on the harp, even if he has 
asked me to sing a moment before. I must be very like my 
mother. Kathleen said so too, in no very friendly tone. 
But when has her tone ever been friendly ? Minnie asked 
me why she had turned so pale at the park gate. ' I know 
as much about it as you do,' I told her. She thought a long 
time, but she could not make it out ; nor could I. • 

** I wrote all this yesterday. To-day I am much sadder 
still. Morgan did not stay above twenty minutes, and my * 
step-mother did not quit us an instant ; she said afterward, 
she did not think it fit that plighted lovers should meet 
alone. Why not ? I have always been alone with Morgan, 
in the park, and in the drawing-room ; one day he even 
came up to my little room, and thought it so pretty. And 
there she sat talking tn him all the time, and I sat and 
looked on. And Morgan was so changed — uneasy, and cold, 
and reserved. I looked out across the sea, which seemed as 
' angry and impatient as my heart. She talked to him about 
the art of preaching, and then about art in general, very much 
in general too, for she knows nothing about it, thoilgh she has 
been to the Louvre. I know the [)icturcb in it better than 
she does, much better. But I was silent. There is not a 
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single picture here, and at the vicarage all the walls are 

covered with photographs and engravings from great mas- 
ters ; and what treasures my dear father Gwynne's library 
contains — how I used to dehght in them ! 

** There is but one room here which Kathleen never 
enters : my father's study. I had taken refuge there to- 
day, because she wanted to look over my wardrobe. I know 
what that means, and shiver at the very idea. For she 
understands about that, and I don't. And so I had found 
a beautiful book about mines, with drawings, in the study, 
and taken it to the window where the curtains hid me from 
view. Then I heard the door open, and my father said : 
' Come in here, Lewes^ we shall not be disturbed here. 
So OweD<i6ends you ? ' 

* He cannot leave his bed to-day, poor man ; he is not at 
all well.' 

*' Ye<;, that was Lewes's voice. I knew it immediately, 
though i had not seen him for many years. 1 fancy there 
was some talk about his being in prison at one time, but 
that could hardly have been. For my father spoke very 
kindly to him. And my father is so severe. I aito sure he 
' would not keep any one in his service who had been in prison. 

** ' You've made a splendid stroke of business again, 
Lewes,' said my father. * You are a genius, and I shall not 
rest till you accept a higher position. It is not fit you 
should sit among the clerks, when you might till the highest 
places, and quite shame me with your boldness and unerring 
judgment.* 

" ' Leave me where I am. I will not rise. I will not be 
weighed to the ground with your {generosity. I have some 
self-respect left, Mr. Vaughan. If 1 can serve you, let it go 
toward paying an old debt, which I shall- never be able to 
completely, though I should live a hundred years.' 
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" * You have doubled my fortune, Lewes.' 
* If I bave, so much the better for you. It makes no 
difference in my feelings. I am as much a criminal in my 
own estimation as I was before, and my voluntary atone- 
ment does not procure me any peace of mind.* 

Lewes, Lewes ! Perhaps I was the greater sinner of 
the two ! ' 

** Then I felt as if it would be wrong for me to hear 
more, and I coughed a little. My father came to the win-* 
dow and pushed the curtain aside, with a very severe coun- 
tenance. I looked up at him very much frightened and 
sorry, and stammered : 

" * Forgive me ! ' 

"Then I heard a heavy groan, and saw Lewes huik back 
in his chair white and faint. My father approached hira 
white I held some water to his lips, and stood looking at 
him so searchingly, gloomily, severely, as if he thought him 
his greatest enemy. It was all a mystery to me again, and. 
I grew more nervous every minute. 

" At last Lewes spoke : ' i'ray, my kind master, do not 
frighten the child, pray do not ! Do you not see that look 
in her face * 

But my father answered never a word, and did not take 
his eyes off him. 

" ' Pardon me,' Lewes began once more, * but did not the 
resemblance strike you, too, when she looked so timid and 

frightenctl just now?' 

" * It did, very strongly,' said my father, in a deep 
voice. 

" I stood chafing my hands because they were so cold ; I 
felt afraid of them both. How mysterious everything is in 
this house. I never knew what a secret was like before. 
What crime did my father speak of ? He cannot have ac- 
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quired his iuiLuiie hi an unfair way ? If he had, I would 
beg Morgan to marry me poor. But no, my father has 
always been an honest man. Shall I ask Morgan what it 
all means? He does not know either. I know whom I 
shall ask — Llewellyn. He knows everything, being a min* 
strel. A minstrel is like the sea ; the sea buries everything 
in its depths, and throws it upon the shore again after 
years ; and then secrets are solved and treasures found, and 
poor lost people decently buried. Yes, I will ask Llewellyn. 
I have long found out that he knows every tiling. For, 
when I came here, he said — ' Be very brave, child, and bear 
this short time of probation in heroic fashion. You will 
not succumb. I cannot come to you, because I should not 
be a welcome visitor over there.' I really saw Kathleen 
change color when she greeted him ; and she did not ad- 
dress him, but turned at once to Missy — Kathleen to turn 
to Missy 1 So there I stood between the two men, who evi- 
dently suppressed some terrible words. For their lips were 
tremulous. My father looked as if he would fain have 
learned something — asked a question, wrested a confession 
from his companion ; and Lewes looked as if he were 
standing before judge and jury, awaiting their verdict of 
* guilty.' I may be mistaken. But it seemed so to me. 
Can one fight spiders' webs in heroic fashion ? There are 
spiders* webs before my eyes, turn where I will ; and how 
am I to fight them ? They grow denser every hour. 

" Lewes's lips were quite blue, and he closed his eyes ; I 
really thought he would die, especially as he put his iiancl to. 
his heart several times, just as my dear father Gwynne used 
to do. 

' Don't die, Lewes,' I whispered to him. * My father is 
so fond of you, you know, and can*t do without you.' 
" At that (he poor man smiled faintly, opened his eyes 
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and looked at me with such a dreadfully sad expression in 
them that I dreamt ot it all the night. 

* I shall not die just yet/ he murmured, * but soon^ 
soon ! I am so weary ! ' And then he closed his eyes - 
again. I ran out and got him a little sherry, and rubbed 
his temples with some strong essence from my father's 
toilet table. My father walked up and down the room, 
with his hands on his back. Presently he stopped before 
my mother's picture, and gazed at it with the same look 
that he had fixed on Lewes. But Lewes did not see it, for 
he was looking at me, watching my every movement. How 
he must have loved my mother. Ah, good Heavens ! No, 
no! Jle did not love her as — no, ah, no! And yet my 
father looked -at him in the same wav as I did at Kath- 
Iccn yesterday. O God, send me those spiders' webs 
again and make them dense before my eyes. T will not 
know anything, 1 will not ! For may be I should die if 
I knew. 

" I will sing and forget. Come, sweet harp, we wilt sing 

togcLher. Llewellyn suggested a line thought to me ; let 
me put it into words ; 

** The pallid lady passes 
Before her vassals bold. 
Upon her bosom sparkles 
A chain of massive gold. 

** It lies in heavy meshes 

Her slender form around, 
It loads her arms and shoulders, 
It weighs her to the ground. 

' Now tell us, noble lady. 

Why toil you thus in vain ? 
Why wear your golden fetters ?- 

What means this cmd chain ? 
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*' ' Is it a lover's fancy, ^ 
To bind your faith withal ? 
Or has a tyrant linked it, 
To keep your heart in thrall ? 

" * Bot let our sturdy shoulders 
Relieve you of this pain ! 
Permit your boldest hero 
To break the fatal chain 

• •* 'Alas, my failliful vassals, 

This chain no hand may breftk» 
No hero free me from it. 
Or wear it for my sake. 

* My guilt has forged these fetters. 

My penance thus I pay. 
Until my sin and weakness 

And sorrow pass away. 

•* • Until my moans be silenced, 

Until my tears l)e dried, 
Until the heart find comfort, 
That was so sorely tried. 

** * And then, my faithful vassals, 
This hour I will recall. 
And for your noble pity 
1*11 bless you one and all.' ! 

I am not sure whether that will do. The word chain 
comes too often, and it is not easy to avoid its repetition. 
I will show it to Llewellyn. He will correct it for me. Ah, 
if I were a poet like Llewellyn, I should be as gay as he ! 

Why (lid he make me a present of that pretty theme ? But 
it suits me well ; that chain is like a heavy secret which 
weighs one to the ground. Perhaps the poor lady did not 
even know whose sin she was expiating. May be it was 
not at all her own, but some one else's. Must one $tifif«r for 
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another's sin, I wonder ? And what is sin ? What crime 
were my father and Lewes speaking of ? " 

" To-day we took a long ride — Morgan^ Robert, Kathleen, 
Minnie, and I. It might have been very pleasant, but she 

was always in the way. Robert whistled softly, and said, 
would wc gallop a little? When we had got out of earshot 
he asked whether my step-mother always guarded me so 
closely. And I complained just a little. He frowned and 
whistled a tune, a strange, southland ish. air. The path gf^-ew 
narrow, and we had to ride in single file. He went on 
whistling that strange song, and sang it too. He picked it 
up in Hayti, 1 think he said ; it sets one thiiiking of forests, 
and tropical flowers, and seaside solitude. I don't know 
whether it was my state of mind, or the air, or the sea, but 
everything seemed so different to what it used to be. I saw 
Lewes's face before me again, and I felt sure of there being 
a secret. I looked round — Kathleen glanced at me so very 
angrily — and Morgan, my Morgan, was staring at Kathleen, 
with sucJi eyes ! 

" Oh, it was like a dagger thrust into my breast. I was 
accustomed to look into his eyes as one looks in at an open 
church door ; but they were not saintly — they were hungry 
now. Morgan, Morgan ! I busied myself with my glove ; 
for I would not cry before her. What am I to do ? Robert 
sang and sang. Minnie thought of nothing but her horse, 
and did not notice anything, thank God. But I remarked 
that Robert always proposed the narrowest and steepest 
paths, where one could only ride in single file* He is good, 
Robert is very good, but he cannot help me. 

I am very young, after all, to fight with such unfamiliar 
things. Perhaps if I knew — and not to be able to ask my 
Morgan ! I long to say to him : * That woman has made 
you wretched before now, And she is so false, so false/ 
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I would warn him against her. Perhaps he .is too really 
good and innocent to know that any one can be so false. 
To-morrow he Is to preach in the curate's stead from the 
pulpit whence our dear father used to preabh. How my ' 

heart will beat. When we returned, Lizzie and Daisy were 
waitincr to see us, and I suddenly felt as if I had grown a 
stranger in their home, coming from another country, or 
having been absent for years. And it is only a few days 
since I left them. Ah me» what shall I do ? If Kathleen 
were a girl and free herself, I should know exactly where 
my duty lay. And my dear father Gwynne always said : 
* One must do one's duty though one's heart should break.' 
But things being as they are ? Kathleen is my step-mother. 
Is it possible that one should be one man's wife and love 
another? No, no, it cannot be, it must not be, 'Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife.' How often I have 
read that, and I never understood its meaning before to*day. 
Morgan, my hero, my idol, my darljng, am I nothing to you ? 
Can I do nothing to protect you ? She does not really love 
you ; she plays with you like a cat, because she wants to vex 
me. Morgan, you will not suffer your dear heart to be 
caught in such a snare. Why, it would be sinful, Morgan. 
Ah, would I were somebody else, a friend, a brother, that I 
might warn him without incurring a charge of selfishness ! 

"I am more perplexed than ever. Of my Morgan's 
beautiful sermon, to which I looked forward with* such 
pleasure, I iiave not heard a syllable. Everybody was 
touched to tears. * So like his father ! ' they said. His 
beloved mother clasped him to her heart with tears of joy. 
Missy had had herself carried to church, and her dear eyes 
were also streaming over ; my father was deeply moved, 
I could see that. Kathleen was very pale ; Robert walked 
away to our household graves by himself ; Ned said, ' my 
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brother seems to be quite an orator.' And I alone have not 
heard a word of what he said. All because of something 
.that happened this morning ! This morning my father gave 
me a key and said^ *• Child, you may go up to the room which 
is never opened ; there you will find your mother's hymn- 
book. You may have it.' I thanked him, kissing his forer 
head, and went upstairs. I felt very solemn as I entered 
the room. 1 iimuediately recognized its odor, aUcr all 
these years. How strange ! There stood her writing-table. 
As 1 looked at that table, I remembered how I had once 
seen her cry as she sat at it with an account-book before 
her. Yes, I fancied I saw her still. Only, the writing-table 
stood downstairs, I believe. There stood her harp too, 
carefully wrapped up. And a few things were lying about 
still. On the bed a shawl of hers, and on the stand beside 
it her hymn-book. I wondered whether T slioiikl not find 
some message to one of us in it, which she might have 
written before her death ; so I opened it. I found different 
things between the leaves ; a letter from Tom, promising to 
reform if she would only help him just this once ; dried 
flowers; a song; and then paj^er came to view, which had 
eviueiiily been written with a weak, trembling hand. I will 
copy it out ; perhaps I sliall iinderstaiKl it better then. At 
first 1 did not even know from whom it was, as I had never 
seen my mother's handwriting. Nor did I. know for whom 
it had been meant My heart beat fast for a moment at 
the thought that it might be addressed to me, and I sat 
down close to the drawn curtains to read it undisturbed. 
But I saw very soon, that it was not to me : 

. . . Before I am laid in my grave, whence my love 
cannot reach you any more, I wish to send you, my child, a 
last farewell. Wliat can I say but — Forgive me I Forgive 
me, my child, for having been so bad, so foolish, so weak a 
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mother to you ! for not having been, as I ought to have 

been, a firm s»pport and stay to you ! Before the Highest 
Judge I accusu myself and acknowledge my guilt. And if 
I could clear you by this confession, I would do the same 
before your human judges. But you are out of my reach, 
far away from my love, from my devotion and my aid ; and 
I, who used to help you at any cost, am dying and power- 
less to save you from a shameful death, or a still more 
' shameful pardon. When they took my son away to prison, 
my heart was broken. Oil, why did you not shoot yourself 
dead as you intended ? It would have killed me at once. 
Now, I must live and suffer on, and can only beg and pray 
them to spare the life of my son. But what a life it wilt 
be — Tom, Tom, darling of my soul, object of my tears and 
prayers — I have known but one passion on earth, my culpa- 
ble love for you ! Forgive me, my son, for having loved 
you so ill and perniciousl\% ! I suffered a good and unselfish 
man to ruin himself in abetting my sinful maternal love, and 
finally to be charged with theft. I never asked him where 
he found you money, after all my jewelry was gone. He 
sacrificed everything — his fortune, his good name — and / had 
not courage to say that he had done it for the honor of the 
family. He still pines in prison because I will not speak. 
Tom, Tom ! What have \vc done ? I must have planted 
that cowardice in your soul, which led you into crime. 
Forgive me, my child ! And should they lead you to death, 
remember that I shall go with you in spirit, and pour my 
heart's blood on your way, and receive your last sigh. And 
if their cruel mercy shall condemn you to penal servitude 
and transportation, remember that even a convict can win 
his way back to heaven. Oh, my child, my child ! I d*are 
to hope for your forgiveness ; for I have passed living 
through every torment of hell, and am tortured to death 
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even now. There are many times when my, mental suffer- 
ings make me insensible to my bodily pain, t am responsi- 
ble to God for what I have made of you ; for you were 

.intrusted to my keeping. Ah, is my love, my despair, 
powerless to deliver you? Must T go out of this life with 
the consciousness that we two ought never to have entered 
your step-father's house, to which we brought nothing but 
shame ? And he prized his honest name beyond every other 
thing ! Tom, Tom ! why have I loved you so fondly, so 
wickedly, so unboundedly ? Will this immense love of mine 
plead for mc before the throne of God, and clelivcr you ? 
Your soul, I mean ! For it is better you should not be on 
this earth any more, from which I must now depart. I 
have pined to the grave because of you, my son ; it is all 
my fault, my own terrible fault ; but as I have forgiven you 
a hundred thousand times for all you ever sinned against 
me, so will God, being our Fathet, also ' 

** Here the writing grows illegible, and soon breaks off. 
That was my muniing service. At church I sat looking 
from face to face, and thinking : *So all these people know 
that my brother is or was a criminal, that he died or lives 
dishonored. Perhaps he, my own brother, was led to death 
at Cardigan. And they all know it.* 

Stay, I can make out a few more words here : 

" * . . . . The terrible curse Kathleen hurled at you 
when you were being arrested, will fall back upon her own 
head ; it will be obliterated in the view of heaven by my 
tears.' 

" A terrible curse from Kathleen ? Why did she curse 
Tom, when he was already in the hands of the law ? 

No wonder I was deaf to all at church. I looked 
round several times, fancying the sea must be rushing in at 

the church door, there was such a noise in my ears. I 
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don't remember how I got there at all. It has completely 
vanished from my memory. I sat thinking everybody 
must see it in my face that my brother was a criminal and 
my mother died of a broken heart, and that an honest man 
was sent to prison on our account. But nobody seemed to 
think o£ those monstrous facts. 

And there sat Kathleen, who bad cursed Tom. She used 
to kiss him at one time, and poor Temorah cried * Tom ' to 
her. What did that mean ? Ah me, the sea is roaring still, 
or may be the miners are so noisy. I feel as if I were deaf, 
^ and now and again a mist swans before my eyes. With 
whom might I speak — whom could I ask ? It would be the 
most natural thing to turn to Morgan-^-but, after church, 
he did not so much as lift his eyes from the daisies in the 
grass when I talked to him, he was so indifferent \ and no- 
body else looked at me. They were all thinking of them- 
selves, of the sermon, of Morgan, of Kathleen's fine dress. 
It rustled so, that dress. I hate Kathleen's dresses. They 
are so noisy. 

" My brother was a criminal. And nobody has l>een un* 
kind to me on that account. Morgan was even willing to 
marry me in spite of it. But, perhaps he ought to be 

warned. Can anybody marry a sister of Tom's ? 

" To-day I have at last spoken to some one, and thai was 
Robert. He did sec, after all, that I was ill at case ; he 
saw it also at church. So I showed him the letter, and 
asked him whether things had really happened like that, 
and what was the meaning of the things I do not yet under- 
stand. He said my brother was living ; but such a life ! 
And he laughed at my thinking that I ought not to marry. 
People are still speaking of Morgan's sermon. But he 
always cast^> down his eyes, when they say anything to him 
on that subject. I know why ; I hinted slightly at it to 
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Robert, only quite slightly, and he nodded and again sang 
his Hayti song. But the story about Tom, and Kathleen, 
and Morgan he would not tell me after all. I said: * Is 
not Kathleen a cat ?* 

Oh, yes,' he said, * and something else to boot. I'd 
like to give her a lesson that would last her for the rest of 
her life/ 

' How would you manage that, Robert ? ' 
"* Deary, those are things you don't understand.' 

Ah, Robert, there are so many things that I don't 
understand.' And then I told him about that scene in my 
father's study, and when the Hood-gates had been opened so 
far^ there was no §hutting theni up again. I began to cry 
bitterly, and asked him whether I ought to release my 
Morgan from his engagendent, and not to think of him any 
more, even if it broke my heart. Thereupon he took both 
my hands in his, and said : 

" * It lies with you to save Morgan from that woman. This 
is not a case for shy retreat, but for calm persistence in 
what is right, and honest, and natural. He will forget the 
sirens, never fear. You just tie him to the. mast, and 
I'll steer, and if we don't get away from those sirens in 
good time, I'll sail round the world in the uppermost scut- 
tle, and feed on bread and water all the way. You trust 
me, and do wliat I tell you ; and watch me at work. Sirens 
do 7ne no harm ; I'll settle their Inisiness for them in no 
time. Morgan is perfectly well aware of her fish tail, and , 
knows very well why she has cursed Tom. You ask him 
once, and see what he'll do.' 

«* * Ah, but I can't do that.' 

" * Really ? You can't ? Do you want to be like your poor 

mother, and have secrets from your husband ? You just 
show him that letter, and tell him everything.' 
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"•When'' 

" * When ? Why, don't you ever see him alone ? * 
" * Never.' 

' Then ask about Tom before Kathleen ; but remember 
that you're handling dynamite when you do, and choose 
your tim^e.* 

*' Robert is good, and I love him dearly ; and I am so glad 
to have brothers like him and Ned ; if I could only forget Tom. 

I have followed Robert's advice ; Robert was present 
at the time. We were sitting on the terrace, we four. I 
had sent Minnie home to pay Daisy a visit, and Robert was 
excessively amiable to my step-mother. Suddenly I said 
quite aloud to Kathleen : * Tell me, why did you curse 
l"om when he was being arrested ? * 

" I had known it to be a dangerous topic, but I had not 
expected such an effect after all. They started dreadfully. 
Kathleen turned deadly pale. Morgan ran away to the 
river. Kathleen hissed : ' You lie ! ' and was gone. Rob- 
ert had put his hands in his pockets and took no notice, 
looking at the sea and whistling. There we Lwu saL and did 
not stir. 

"*Well,* said Robert, 'why don't you run after your 
Morgan as fast as you can ? Come, look sharp ! ' 

^ So I ran down the slope. I found Morgan sitting on 
the rocky bank and letting the water run over his shoes ; 
the rushing of the current drowned the sound of my foot- 
steps. I slipped behind him and put my arms round 
his neck ; he started so violently that 1 thought he would 
fall into the water. 

*^ O Morgan 1 * I cried. 

^ ' Ah, it is you^thank God ! ' said he, and drew me to 
his breast, boldly me very tightly and crying like a child 
upon my neck. I quite caught my breath with terror. 
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•<*Ah, what have I done?' I said at length. 

" * What angels, heavenly messengers dt),* he replied. 
' They stand in our way and beckon^ and lead the straying 
back to the right path.* 

' Morgan, please don*t cry like that,' said I. ' What am 
I to do if you cry like that ? You see I am very stupid and 
foolish, and find myself surrounded with riddles and secrets. 
And 1 have found this letter aiul seen Lewes, and I could 
not tell you because we are never alone now. Morgan, you 
will not leave me in the dark, will you ? Up to yesterday I 
thought Tom had died ; now I know the truth, and I fear I 
ought to release you from your promise, Morgan, because 
my brother is a criminal. I really thought I could not bear 
it. And I have not heard a single word of your sermon.* 

" * So much the better ! ' he nuiniuired, as he read, 

**At first he could not make out the last sentence 
either ; so I read it to him, and the paper trembled in his band. 

« ' Pray, pray, Morgan — tell me why she cursed him ? ' 
I cannot tell you, child ; it would make the old wounds 
smart afresh. But when you are my wife, I will tell you.* 

"* Morgan, why did you not iiiarr} Kathleen ?** 

" * Because of Tom.' 

" ' Because of Tom I Had you seen him kiss her ? ' 
** * Yes, almost.' 

** ' That was not fit, was it ? But Kathleen need not have 
permitted it, need she ? ' 
** * Of course not.' 

" * But yesterday she was on the point of Vxs&xwgyou* 
Me? When ? * 

** * She tliought at first that I was not present, but I was, 
and she hated me for it. Morgan, you will not kiss her, 
will you ? For you see, / could never kiss you again if you 
did, never 1 * 
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** The world wears a very different aspect now. "Morgan 
has never once come alone since that day ; that is why I 
have no time for writing. Robert always comes with him, 
and courts Kathleen as if he were crazy. And she is re- 
served with Morgan and avoids him. She is listening all 
the time to Robert's gay talk. I really think she will fall 
in love with him. How can one fall in love with Robert ? 
But thank God ! let her ! I am not her keeper, and Rob- 
ert winked his eye so merrily at me yesterday. And he 
told her such things about her beauty that X got quite hot 
and ran off to pick a few flowers. Such a rascal as he is. 
But I do love him ! He has restored my Morgan to me ! 
He was so tender with her afterward, so gentle and soft- 
spoken and made such eyes at her. She cried at first, but 
then she IdughcU at him. With me she never speaks 
now. I do not exist for her. How nice \ My Morgan 
is quite surprised at the change that has come over me 
within the last fortnight. He says one would not know 
' me again. He has begun to look at me once more, and 
feels anxious because I have grown so thin. But then I 
tell him that I am only a reflection of himself, and he smiles 
so sadly, so sadly, and his dear eyes are darkened. 

** * I am iuslianied of myself,* he said yesterday; but I 
shut his mouth with my hand. 

" There is no talk of any departure yet. And I wish I 
might go back to the vicarage. I hate to buy my hap- 
piness at the cost of Kathleen's flirting before Morgan's 
eyes, and in such a way ! No ! I often wish I might 
go with my eyes shut, I'm so ashamed. But horrid Rob- 
ert goes on playing his part, and darts triumphant glances 
at me behind her back. 

" I have no time for writing- ; for we are out in the 
forest all day. Robert has arranged grand excursions in 
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which everybody takes part ; even my father, on rare occa- 
sions. If he saw Kathleen's behavior, he would not ap- 
prove of it, I think. Martyn has seen it, and smiled. Mor- 
gan is exceedingly grave, and hardly ever go6s near her. 
Llewellyn is not here. I might tell him everything. But 
he has resumed his wanderings. He cannot bear to stay 
long in one place. Lizzie said to me yesterday : 

" ' Have you been gone ten years ? You look quite 
old.' 

And Martyn remarked : * A little smelting does one no 
harm ; it makes the metal bright, and removes the dross, 

doesn't it, little sister?' 

"I don't know. I feel neither bright nor free from 
dross, but full of doubt and care. I only know that I love 
my Morgan beyond everything, and do not want to see him 
sad and humiliated, but strong and great. However, 
Robert has promised to steer past the sirens, and Robert 
keeps what he promises. I will not say another word 
about the last days. Much, much later perhaps, when we 
are old people. 

" I talked with Minnie about Odysseus yesterday in 
Robert's presence, how he had himself tied to the mast in 
order to get past the sirens in safety. Then he smiled, and 
said the mast was sore to have been of flesh and blood; 
but he looked grave again directly. 

•*It is strange how one ceases to suffer when one is occu- 
pied with sumebudy one loves better than one's self. 

** I said so to Robert, when all at once a heavy weariness, 
that I had never seen with him before, stole over his face, 
and he began to sing his Hayti song again. *I don't 
know,' he said, after a while ; 'sometimes one suffers even 
more acutely, I fancy.* 

"Perhaps he does not kuuw much about it, ■ Or has he 
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also got a secret ? I begin to think everybody has some 
•secret or other, even Llewellyn; perh aps even Missy. 
Dear me, Missy ! I really never thought about her having 
also had a life of her own before. 

I have learned to play the Hayti song on the harp, and 
translated the words pretty faithfully. Morgan is so fond of 
it. Some time I shall tell him what it means. Perhaps it 
has another meaning to him. 

'*The weeks pass and nobody thinks of departing, 
Morgan will probably be appointed to his father's place. 
What good fortune ! Then we shall be married in spring, 
when I shall no longer be considered too young. I am not 
too young now, after all. I have experienced here. But I 
' am not my own mistress. Why will my step-mother not go 
away? I know the reason. It is not nice and not right of 
Robert. She is madly in love with him, madly. Wherever 
he goes, she follows him with her eyes. Whatever he says 
is charming. Whatever he does is correct. She never 
looks at Morgan, any more than if he were a tree. O 
Robert ! How I thank you ! How happy I am again ! I 
thought I should have died, and so did the others. For 
Martyn was alwa3^s coming and auscultating my lungs and 
heart, because I coughed. But it was only grief. I had 
not caught any cold at all. It was a kind of choking sen- 
sation, with pains in my chest. I felt it quite distinctly. 
Martyn and Morgan often walked up and down together. 
No doubt poor Morgan was anxious ; for he has been so 
kind ever since and ignores Kathleen altogether. I think 
my fortune is safe now, thanks to the good helmsman. I am 
only surprised at his steady indifference to his siren. He 
must have a very hard heart. I told him so. Then be 
laughed a little and gave it as his opinion that there were 
ways to make a heart passion.proof. 
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The Haytt song has the following words : 

** Now love ?s jrently stealing 
Upon my dreamless rest- 
It lay, a dormant foeliiie:, 
Unconscious in my breast. 

And tlioagh r stonny ocean 

To othefs love nay be, 
It has but soft emotion 

And toucbing sweets for me. 

'* But should its hope deceive me» 
Its bliss will lure in vain ; 

If ohl illubiou leave me, 
I shall not dream again. 

" And so my love is ended, 
That was surpassing fair ; 
Its fragrance still is blended 
With ev'ry breath of air. 

told Morgan yesterday that I would withdraw my 

claim, if he did not love me. He flushed crimson and said 
he hoped I would not disgrace him in such a way. lie said 
only disgrace — only that ! Ah^me, how could I ever fancy 
' he loved me? He is only more grave than ever. Now 
months have gone by, and Christmas is drawing near. 

" My love has no ' touching sweets ' for him. I laid my 
hand on his shoulder yesterday, and he made an involuntary 
movement as If to shake it off. I fear I do not understand 
him. I Icis not nice to Robert, and taciturn witli everybody. 
My step-mother intends to set off for Rome as soon as 
my wedding is over ; she may take me with her unmarried, 
and let me die there without Morgan. For I must die if I 
tear myself away from him — ^but that is of no consequence. 
Better than make him unhappy. 

Yesterday I was greatly frightened. I went to see our 
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old Prinnie, who has lost all his teeth and is rather stiff, but 
knows us still, like a doof. On the way, Temorah suddenly 
accosts me, asking whether 1 am Kathleen, and what I have 
done with her child. Tom's child. Now what does thai 
, mean ? Another mystery ? Ah me, I am so tired ! I bad 
rather die, I think. I am like a fly in a spider's web, Tainly 
struggling to get free. 

** Martyn says Morgan is to get some one to take his 
place here for a while, and is to take me to the south 
immediately after our marriage. What good will the south 
do me, I wonder, if Morgan does not care for me ? If only 
Llewellyn were here ! He would tell me how to act. Kath- 
leen is so rude to me. When I open my mouth, she says, 
* You lie ! do be quiet ! you are always lying ! ' And 1 can- 
not bear to see her behavior toward Robert. It is well that 
my father is away in London most of the time. If she 
would only go there too, that 1 might go home to Missy, to 
my dear mother Gwynne, to my sisters. There I should 
also please Morgan better than here, where I feel so unhappy. 
1 said to Robert, I was a weak mast, and my ropes would 
not hold. * You are mistaken,* he answered ; * take courage 
and be patient a little longer, and you shall be delivered 
from her forever.* 
* But Morgan ? * 

«* * What about Morgan ? ' 

" * Will he ever grow to love me, do you think ? * 

" Robert stamped his foot, and very nearly swore an 
oath. *0f course he will! don't you be faint-hearted! 
and if he should not — well, then, sacrifice yourself on the 
altar of wedlock for his good. For you can't live without 
him, can you ? ' 

" ' Oh no, of course not ; I should die ; and that would 
settle the matter/ 
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< Do you think your dying would benefit anybody, would 
help anybody, would make anybody better or happier? 

No, you must live and love, and Morgan will thank you on 
his knees one day.* 

** Is it not sad for me that I cannot in the least fancy a 
life without Morgan ? I am like an elder flute that has a 
soul only when it is stirred by another's breath* And ht 
could get on so well without me. Our wedding day draws 
nearer and nearer, and I am not glad. The other day old 
Owen was here, and rejoiced at my marrying such an excel- 
lent young man, * Owen,' I said to him ; * please, dear 
Owen, I want to ask you something. Why was Lewes in 
prison t No, don't start, please ; and don't tell any one 
about my asking you ; but I am ashamed of my ignorance 
of so many things.' And I questioned and cross-examined 
him till I knew all — all about Tom, my mother, and Lewes. 
Of course I did not speak about Kathleen, as she is the 
mistress of the house now. But about the others I heard 
everything. lie could not resist me. I am calmer since 
then. Is that not strange ? 

« Yesterday Llewellyn came at last. I heard of his arrival 
and hurried to the vicarage, ran into his room, turned the 
key upon us and put it in my pocket. Then I flung myself 
ill \ii>. arms and cried, antl sal down in the easy chair before 
the chimney and went on crying. Of course my best friend 
was quite scared. * 1 won't leave this room,' I told him, 
* until I know all and everything. Who is Temorah, and 
where is her child, and what is there to tell about Kathleen, 
and did Morgan love her once ? I will not marry deaf and 
blind and fettered. I will know; I must know ! How can 
I fight ap^ainst unknown iocs?' And then I sat down on 
his knee as it I were a little child and assailed him with 
questions till I knew everything, till I did not even hate 
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Kathleen any more, and loved my Morgan a thousand times 
better than before, out of pity. It would have been much 
better for him, if he had confessed everything to me. Why 
was he shy and reticent with me, who am to become his wife, 
after all — his friend and his comfort ? Ah, how Llewellyn 
has cheered me. Why could he not come sooner? He. 
said I should not fear, but love my Morgan with all the 
strength of my soul. Ah, how good he was — like a saint ! 
He saw that 1 was thoroughly out of gear, lacking will and 
reason ; and so he set everything to rights again, and 
assured me it was not at all necessary to be in an ecstasy of 
delight when one entered upon married life. And — and — 
I know so well what he said that I need not write it all. I 
shall remember it well to the end of my days. In the after- 
noon he took Morgan with him to the old study of my dear 
father Gwynne. What they spoke there neither of them 
told me. Nor did I ask. 

« < 1 have confessed and received absolution,' was all that 
Morgan said to me, with a peaceful smile on his dear thin 
face ; ' I have kissed the old man's hand because he spoke 
to me as my father woijld have done. Now you forgive me 
too, and let me make you hai)py if I can. Yon see I am 
such a pedantic creature, and things go deeper with me 
than they do with others. You must have patience with me 
at times.* 

I patted his dear hand as he held me in his arm, and I 
nestled against his heart and heard it beat fast and heavily, 

saying many things that would never pass his lips. 1 also 
begged his pardon for haviny: been so jealous. And so 
all — all was well again. I have begged permission to spend 
the last days before our wedding at the vicarage. I want 
my dear mother Gwynne to dress me, her dear hands to 
fasten my bridal wreath and veil. And then we are really 
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to travel. Martyn is quite peremptory about it. If he 

knew that I am happy again now, he would lake no notice 
whatever of my stupid cough. It was only the effect of 
heartache and iretting. 

Since yesterday I iiave come here with Minnie. Papa 
did not refuse his permission. Kathleen was unbearable 
to the last. But I did not hate her any longer. I always 
thought of how she had lain in the Green Lake and how 
Llewellyn had pulled her out. But Robert will not let her 
off so easily. 'Justice must be done,* he says continually ; 
* I mean to punish her in a way she will not forget in a 
hurry.* 

' But you cannot whip her ? ' 
" * Oh, I can do worse. But that's not in your line. I 
shall manage it alone.' And there we sat round the dear 
familiar lamp again, and it seemed to me as if I had been 

away a huudicd ) eais, I felt so old." 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

JOINED IN WEDLOCK. ^ 

Perhaps it was a welcome discovery to Katlileea that 
her heart had been roused from its chilly torpor at last and 
beat with the quick pulse of early youth, and even with 
dangerous violence, for the fresh young man who had 
known how to stir it. The vain, coquettish girl had become 
a brilliant, much-admired woman ; but her heart was empty 
and her life a dreary waste. Jewels and dresses, traveling 
and social pleasures could not mitigate the intense weari- 
ness which pervaded all her days like drizzling rain, doubly 
gray and monotonous after the tempestuous times of her 
first youth. 
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''If you knew/' she told Robert, " what it Is to have to 
be grateful where one despises, you would pity me." 
" Why should you despise ? ** 

"I despise a man who suffers the greatest misery to ap- 
proach his hearth, only because he shrinks from the expense 
of a few shillings that might avert it. I have witnessed 
that, step by step." 

"I think you wrong Mr. Vaughan. He is far-sighted 
only in one direction, like an astronomer, and does not see 
what passes in the dark around him." 
^ "There you are right," laughed Kathleen. 

Vaughan had made a mistake when he thought to atone 
by offering the two whose lives had been ruined at his house 
a tolerably pleasant existence under his roof. He was not 
made to understand his fellow-creatures and their feelings. 
But he bore the grievous consequences of his mistakes with 
heroic patience, never murmuring or compiaiaing. He had 
only grown old and gray with them. 

, His passion for financial combination had survived every 
other feeling, however, and even grown intenser, if that 
were possible. In this respect he was still the powerful 
man whom Robert had justly compared to an astronomer. 
He was nut uicUiated by any desire to secuic his chilUien 
further wealth ; he had no care of that. It was the em- 
ployment of his strength and genius which gave him plea- 
sure. Happy the man who possesses a talent. Life can 
never appear fully crushed to him, for when he has lost 
everything else, his talent remains, claiming his work and 
interest, regardless of his broken heart, hts destroyed ex- 
istence, and, what is worst of all, his hopelessness. A tal- 
ented man can even do without hope. For to him every- 
thing is fact and reality, and he sees enough in the present 
to make him independent of the future. The uninitiated 
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often marvel at his stony inditlerence in private life, and 
his redoubled ardor for public activity, from which no per> 
sonal feeling can any longer divert his attention. Vaughan 
had risen to a materially higher position in the city, and 
many envied him his good fortune. No one saw him when 
he sal brooding for hours before Edlecii's picture, rcproach- 
injr hi rust If, and wrestling with the torturing doubt which 
he was too proud to solve. Sometimes, at night, he called 
aloud to her, and when the cry of the sea-gulls answered 
' him at early dawn, he was seized with almost superstitious 
fear. 

He knew that Kathleen had regretted the loss of the 

jewelry aiui other trifling property she had sacrificed for 
her cousin, and he fancied he had fullv indemnified iier, 
especially as he had liberally provided for her future in hts 
will. For he had not expected to live I6ng after the sorrow 
which destroyed his life. He had not taken the talent into 
account, which retained its hold on active existence and% 
subdued his very misery. 

He did not even attempt to interest Kathleen in his wuik ; 
for he had no wish to begin a new existence. Thus he suf- • 
fered her to do whatever gave her pleasure, and drew great 
profit from the luster with which she knew how to surround 
lierself. Her behavior was always faultless, and it could 
only flatter his pride if she was courted by a swarm of ad- 
mirers. 

In Wal(!s, their continued intercourse with the Gwynnes 
seemed so natural that he had no suspicion of the warfare 
which was daily carried on under his eyes, and never noticed 
that Robert had gradually won hts way into Kathleen's 
heart. He had, indeed, never thought about her heart at 
all. He believed it to be as dead as his own, and exhorted 
her to prudence and cauUun with a view to a later good 
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match. The idea that he might perhaj^s survive her, never 
occurred to him. And yet it is no new thing for a husband 
to survive a wife whose father he might have been: 

Kathleen had only wanted to revenge herself on Winnie 
and Morgan for their contempt of her. Besides, the emp- 
tiness of her own life could not brook such happiness in 
another's. 

But when Robert bei^an to [)ay her attention, she noticed 
for tiie first time that lie really was much more handsome 
and interesting than Morgan, whom she had always thought 
tedious, it also gave her pleasure to torment the latter in 
a new fashion, by flirting with his brother before his very 
eyes* But when one plays with flre» one is as likely as not 
to burn one's fingers, and she soon found out that Robert 
had become indispensable to her hapi^iness. He was to her 
as a fresh sprins^ whose ripple recreated her ; he could tell 
endless stories of^his adventures and experiences, and he 
. was so well built and elastic that she was continually watch- 
ing his movements, whether she would or not. 

The sweetness of growing passion was doubly delightful . 
after the long, hopeless dullness that had preceded it, after 
her first pitiful failure, and she abandoned herself recklessly 
to it, certain of her impunity. Vanii^han was almost always 
in London, and in the seclusion of sea and mountains she felt 
herself secure and unobserved. Robert saw with daily in- 
creasing satisfaction that his game prospered and his snare 
had not been laid in vain. It was a bitter joy, however. For 
he was thinking of Winnie all the time, seeing her grow 
thin and dispirited. Tie often felt as if he must shake 
Morgan, as if he must deal him frantic blows to rouse him to 
a sense of the good fortune which he was blindly treading 
under his feet. He took care to let him see the progress he 
himself was making in Kathleen's favor, and hurried on the 
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wedding as much as it was in his power. At last an early 
day in spring was fixed for it. 

On the eve of the wedding-day there was great merry- 
making at the vicarage, the young people vyipg with each 
other in funny inyentions. Freddy made his appearance in 
the guise of a clown, surpassing himself in agility, wit, and' 
quickness. When good<nights were exchanged at last, 
Robert offered himself as an escort to Kailileen, who insisted ' 
on going home on foot. The whole party accompanied 
them to the park gate, and the lonely pair heard their laughter 
ringing through the night as they made their way back to the 
vicarage, 

Martyn and Gladys went in the carriage with Vaughan, 
who could not walk much, and Kathleen was in no hurry, for ' 

she knew tliat nobody would wait for her, and that Vaugliaa 
would not know when she returned. It was during- this 
walk that Robert elitited a full confession of her feelings 
from her, and the young man really nee'ded all his strength 
of purpose not to succumb to her passionate loveliness* 
But he had sworn to avenge Winnie ; he could avenge her . 
and secure her happiness forever. Her delicate face 
hovered before hjs eyes while Kathleen was casting the 
glowing fire of her love at his feet. She broke off suddenly, 
surprised to hear no word of exultation, to feel no answer- 
ing pressure when she threw herself upon his breast. 

To-morrow,*' said he, just before, the wedding, I shall 
wait for you in the crypt of the church, and there I will 
answer you. Good-evening." 

He went his way, and she stood at her garden door mo- 
tionless with alarm and surprise. 

She could not hnd a moment's sleep that night ; she 
turned restlessly on her couch, or walked about, racking her ^ 
brain to discover what could have induced Robert to. quit 
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her at the very moment when she had surrendered her heart 
and her soul to him. 

Early next morning she went down to the beach to obliter* 
ate the traces of her sleepless night. The sea was heaving 
angrily, the breeze blew cold, and the sea-gulls screamed 
' above her head like spirits in distress. Never had the sea- 
gulls' cries seemed so repulsive to her, while the beautiful 
creatures showed white and gray against the blue sky, like 
Japanese decorations, or dipped into the frothy waves, and 
sailed over them with outspread wings and invisible feet. 
Suddenly she became aware that some one was standing 
beside her. 

**Ah, yes," said Temorah, "that's my baby's voice. 
Kathleen hears it scream because of the burning flames, but 

-she does not return because she wants to run ctfterTom. Do 
you hear how it screams ? Do save it ! Oh, do save it ! 
Can't you tell me where Kathleen is?" Temorah bent 
close to her ear, and grasped her arm. '*For I want to 
curse her for burning my child. Yes, I will curse her ; she 
is a witch. I will nail her to my mother's cross. Can't you 
tell me where she is?" 

Kathleen trembled with terror, but she took courage to 
say : " Kathleen has gone to London ; she is not here." 

Temorah laughed : ** That is not true. I saw her last 
night with Tom, and she said : ' I love you, Tom. I will 
marry you, Tom.' Yes, indeed, she said so. And that is 
why I will*nail her on my mother's cross ; she may kiss his 
name on it till her lips grow numb. But first I must finish 
my washing. Do you hear how my baity screams ? " 

At last she loosed her iron grasp on Kathleen's arm, and 
the latter felt as if she must stagger and sink to the ground. 
But in a little while the breeze revived her. She thought 
the sea-gulls' cry really sounded like an infant's walling. 
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She turned away aad slowly walked up to the house, where 
she would l>e secure from further intercourse with the xx^- 
woman. 

At the vicarage all were assembled in Gwynne's study, 
and Morgan was reading the morning prayer^ 

Winnie had begged him to do so. He read with that 
melodious voice of his, which so strongly resembled his 
father's. As he read, on this his wedding-day, he thought 
with deep emotion of the thorny path he had trodden, of 
the heartbreaking hours he had passed in this very room ; 
and when he looked uj) and encountered Winnie's itn- 
fathomable eyes, he protni^td her in his heait th^ithe would 
be true to her, and make her as happy as one can be on 
earth. 

"Now, my child, it is time to dress," said Mrs. Gwynne. 
" But first kneel down here, where father has loved and * 
taught you, and let me bless you in his name." 

The solemnity of the occasion had to yield a while to the 

hubbub of dressing in the bedrooms. Maggie was very 
awkward to-day ; if Lizzie had not lent a helping hand, 
Mrs. Gwynne would never have got Winnie ready. 

Robert was the first to come down, and sauntered slowly 
toward the church in his pretty seaman's dress. He looked * 
particularly dashing on this morning, with a sparkle in his 
dark eyes and a strained expression on his features which 
might have betrayed his secret excitement to any one who 

> 

had had time to look at him. He was dallvinir behind the 
chinch when the Vaughan carriage drove up; he heard 
Kathleen ask Vaughan to drive on to the house, as she 
wished to speak to the gardener and see whether the attar 
was decorated in the way she had desired. He saw her 
all- lit in a dahlia-colored velvet gown, which set off her 
wiute skin and black hair to perfection. She had never 
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been so beautiful, and she knew it. She glided with light 
steps through the church, down to the crypt, whose moss- 
grown walls had been cut iu the living rock and received their 
only light from above — a magic ray, which played on the 
glossy folds of Kathleen's dress and threw distinct shadows 
on the rocks behind her. Robert gazed at her a white 
before she knew of his presence ; then he sprang down the 
steps, the lijrht sound of his footfall dying away in the vast 
place hke the dropping of autumn leaves, and suddenly 
stood before her. 

Here I am," said Kathleen. '* But I do. not know what 
for." 

•*7 know/' said Robert, looking at her. 

" Are time and place not strangely chosen?" she asked. 
"Not for what I have to say." 

" What have you to say ? " she asked, in a tone of vague 
apprehension. 

" I have to tell you that I have never loved you, not for a 
single hour; that I have loved and shall love but one 
woman in all my life. That woman is Winnie. I had 

sworn to protect her from you, and to revenge her njion 
you. And now, I bid you farewell forever, for my way 
lies across the sea. And I advise you not to play with 
men's hearts any more ; you know that sorceresses have 
ever been destroyed by . fire. That is what I had to say, 
Kathleen ; and so farewell, and forget if you can." 

Just then the ringing of the bells pealed through the 
church, and Kathleen felt as if the very rock beneath her 
feet were shaking with the sound. 

** Is that all ? " she asked in a low voice. 

**AH. 1 have nothing else to say." 

He vanished as quickly as he had come. But short as 
the interview had been, Gladys' eldest boy, who had been 
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running after idolized Uncle Robert, had had time to see 

him emerge from the crypt, and cuirHiiiiiiicated the inter- 
esting fact to his father in Mr. Vaughaii's presence 
** And/' added the little fellow, " I saw a lady in a lovely 
violet gown standing below Hke a picture, I did indeed !" 

Martyn tried to hush the child. But Vaughan had 
already walked away. He descended to the crypt with 
heavy steps. There stood Kathleen, her handkerchief 
between her teeth, lier bloodless hand grasping the mossy 
rock, as white and still as marble. She looked at Vaughan 
as he came toward her, but she did not move. 

" I thought I had begged you," he began, in an icy tone, 

to preserve your dignity and mine as long as I. lived. 
That was the only condition I made. It does not suit me 
to get into people's mouths here. We shall start for Lon- 
don this afternoon." 

He turned and left her. Kathleen had slightly bent her 
head and stood looking, with an expression of ineffable 
repugnance about her eyes and lips, after the old man who 
had a right to speak such words to her. And the bells 
were ringing all the time. When he was about to mount 
the steps, Vaughan looked back. 

" Well/' he said, " are you not coming ? Do you mean 
to stay here during the ceremony and willfully set all idle 
tongues wagging ? I wish you to appear by my side. 
Don't you hear me, Kathleen } " 

As she did not stir, he made a few steps toward her again. 
But the idea of his fetching her was so intolerable that 
she shook off her stupor and came slowly forward, much as 
if one of the pillars that supported the church were moving 
along. The bells were pealing joyfully, and just as Kath- 
leen entered the church, the bridal train appeared at its 
wide-open door. Mrs* Gwynne, in her dignified widow's 
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garb, Llewellyn, tall and snovv-ciowned like Snowdon it- 
self; the bridegroom, whose sunken eyes told of long and 
weary mental struggles : Winnie, a living fairy-tale; Gladys, 
in the full beauty of blooming womanhood, a garland of 
fresh girlish faces and slender forms clad in white and 
decked with flowers, Martyn and' Robert, Ned and Freddy, 
the twins with CTladys' children, and farmers and miners 
from far and near. Kathleen stood like a marble image, 
and saw the church fill, and saw Martyn's eye fixed search- 
ingly and disapprovingly upon her, and saw Robert, whose 
pale face was turned toward Winnie, and saw Llewellyn, 
and thought of the Green Lake, . 

Why, oh why, had he preserved her life ? What had that 
bygone misery been, compared to the racking, furious pain 
of this hour, which she was forced to conceal under her 
velvet and diamonds? A wild idea darted through her 
head, that she would rush up to Robert and kiss him before 
all the congregation, or beat her brains out this instant 
against the nearest pillar. The beautiful singing sent a 
horror through her limbs, sounding in her ears like the 
howling of the lost. She thought of the sea-gulls' cries, 
and of UUa, and of Temorah's cottage, and that she was 
nailed to her cross this very hour, as securely as Temorah 
could have desired. 

Ay, Winnie was avenged, cruelly avenged, and the ven- 
geance nearly cost the avenger and the offender their lives, 

** Robert," whispered Martyn. " Are you ill ?" 
No, why?" 

** Don't you want to get away ? " 

" Yes, please ; directly the ceremony is over." 
Very well. Robert, 1 fear you've been playing with fire." 

" Oh, no. IVe fought a battle and come off victorious — 
can't you see that ? " 
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** You, victorious ? " 

'*Oli, yes, but wounded too. I shau'L lighL many more 
battles of this kind." 

Father," said Winnie, when she embraced Vaughan 
after the wedding, " father, Morgan says I am to give you 
this letter, which I found in my mother's hymn-book ; he 
thinks it will console you and set your heart at rest. But 
do not open it before you are quite alone with mamma*s 
picture in your own room." 

And then the newl} wedded pair drove away southward, 
where Winnie's love was to flourish among orange trees 
and roses, like some rare flower that blooms but once in a 
hundred years. 

Vaughan and Kathleen left for London, and Kathleen 
was never seen again in Wales. Robert declared he must 
go back to sea immediately ; the land air made him sicken. 
Freddy decided to go with him and turn sailor likewise, and 
Ned had chosen the medical profession. So the Vaughan 
house stood empty, and the vicarage sank into deep, peace- 
ful stillness, which was but transiently broken by the ringing 
of the old church-bells, when Missy's faithful heart was 
borne to eternal rest, and when the fair daughters of the 
house became blooming and excellent wives. 

1 1 was a happy day when, after an absence of a year and 
half, Morgan and Winnie came home radiant, as if their 
honeymoon had but just begun. 

They had brought heaps of photographs with them, and 
were extremely interesting narrators to old and young, 
Winnie presenting all they had seen in the gorgeous color- 
ing of her powerful imagination, Morgan quietly making it 
accessible to the simplest childish mind. 

At Rome, in the Coliseum, they had hardly known one 
day why the atmosphere suddenly seemed to grow so chill 
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around them, until they had recognized Kathleen, who fixed 

a gloomy, ice-cokl look upon them as she stood with her 
hand on Vaughan's arm, the latter appearing younger, 
Stronger, harder, and very impatient to get back to his 
work. 

** Poor Kathleen ! " said Llewellyn musingly ; but he was 
roused from his short revery by an unusual sound — a ring- 
ing laugh from Morgan. Morgan's face brightened won- 
derfully whenever Winnie was spoken of, and Winnie looked 

a little less spiritual. She had grown strong and healthy, 
and Martyn noted her improved looks with great satisfac- 
tion, while Llewellyn declai'^d.he could die in peace, now 
he knew his darling was happy. 

As he said this, a deep soft voice was beard singing out- 
side : 

" Now give me your kerchief to wash out your tears, 
And break you of weeping and sighing ; 
For though you believed you would die of your grief. 
Your grief and the moments are flying. 

" Your eyes will be bright, and your heart will be still, 
Forjjotten its fault and its yearninjj ; 
Forg^otten the fire and the passionate pain 
That once in your bosom were burning. 

Forgotten the curse and the blood on your feet. 

That told of your pitiful faring — 
Your curse to the winds, and your blood to the soil, 

And flowers where you wandered despairing." 

Morgan and Winnie exchanged a deep, long look, such a 
look as sky and sea fix on each other when, after a stormy 
night, day breaks rosy and radiant, and no one can tell 
whether the sea has merged into the sky, or the sky into the 

sea, so complelciy do they blend ia the calm, mdcUnable 
luster, 
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